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Preface 


MICHAEL D. COE 


A half century ago, it would have made little sense to have a volume of 
essays wholly dedicated to the study of the foodways of the Classic Maya, 
since the evidence for such an enterprise barely existed. From key ethno- 
historic sources such as Bernal Díaz del Castillo and Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagún, a great deal is known about Aztec food and drink, markets, and 
elite feasting. In contrast, for the precontact Maya, we have only meager 
information on these subjects from Spanish conquistadores and early mis- 
sionaries in the Maya area. Even our principal sixteenth-century source 
for the late pre-Conquest Maya—Bishop Diego de Landa—has disap- 
pointingly little to say on the subject. 

In the decades after 1970, a revolution in Maya research took hold. Epi- 
graphers are now able to read the dedicatory texts painted or carved on 
Classic Maya vases and bowls, most importantly the glyph for that most 
prized of elite drinks, cacao —chocolate. The residues of the liquids that once 
were contained in vessels found in Maya tombs and elsewhere in Classic and 
Postclassic sites can now be analyzed chemically and identified. The plant 
foods of ancient Maya cuisine are revealed by microscopic starch grains and 
phytoliths. And iconographers as well as epigraphers now have at hand the 
great digital archive of Classic Maya painted or carved vases rolled out by 
the photographer Justin Kerr — many of which bear vivid witness to feast- 
ing, sacrifice, the offering of tribute, and other elite activities in royal courts. 

On topics ranging from kitchen areas in Maya palaces to liquids im- 
bibed in cave rituals, to dogs bred for consumption, to the changing access 
to the meat of game animals in Maya diets, all of these chapters demon- 
strate how our understanding of ancient Maya society has been enriched 
by a knowledge of what and how these peoples dined and drank, and with 
whom. The study of Maya foodways has advanced to maturity. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 
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Growing food requires people to defy the arbitrary catastrophes of nature and 
create social means of countering them. 
DAVID FREIDEL, 2008 


In their ruminations on cosmology, food, and the origins of political 
power, David Freidel and F. Kent Reilly argue that in Mesoamerica, the 
Olmec invented structural authority and that it rested on a belief in the 
ability of emergent elites to guarantee sufficient food (Freidel and Reilly 
2010). Food and, in particular, the production of maize are at the heart of 
how power, authority, and destiny were conceptualized in ancient Meso- 
america, and it is hard to find another ancient culture where these link- 
ages are made more explicit than in Classic Maya society. Maya royalty 
embodied the Maize Deity in ritual theater to assert their vibrancy, their 
essentialness, their ubiquity in daily life. The divinity of royals was ex- 
pressly linked to the fertility and life cycle of maize in these rites and in 
the mythological stories told among the royal court and throughout Clas- 
sic cities. Classic Maya kings sometimes portrayed themselves as sacred 
hunters, reenacting mythological scripts later documented in the Popol 
Vuh. Royal Maya women are shown providing highly charged versions 
of cooked foods to the Maize Deity and other Maya deities in elite art. 
The ideological responsibility for feeding a city fell squarely on the royal 
family, and although in reality dietary inequalities were common as well as 
intentional, the cosmological underpinning of Classic Maya society rested 
on the social interdependencies that emerge from daily meals. 

This volume aims to explore the social aspect of food and foodways in 
Classic Maya society, to build on the many decades of research into sub- 
sistence patterns and dietary habits to reveal the economic, political, reli- 
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gious, and ultimately social aspects of foodways in arenas such as cook- 
ing, feasting, ritual, and memory work. These are all rich arenas of ancient 
lives, filled with choices and sensory experiences that help us as modern 
scholars blur the artificial boundaries between past and present. Interest 
in food scholarship has never been stronger, and food studies is an emerg- 
ing and vibrant transdisciplinary field of investigation. Likewise, public 
interest in food scholarship is growing as more and more people from 
different food traditions are drawn together to learn about one another 
through shared food experiences. A nostalgia for healthier diets from an 
imagined past, such as the paleo diet fad, is a call to action for archaeolo- 
gists and others committed to providing accurate information about the 
richness of ancient lives and the incredibly deep body of knowledge pre- 
served within ancient food traditions (Graff 2017). 


The Social Roles of Food and Foodways 


In a recent review of archaeological scholarship on cooking and food 
preparation, Sarah Graff explains that the social practice of cooking has 
important information to reveal about issues of daily praxis, social life, 
religious belief, identity formation, and power relations (Graff 2017:2). 
Turning our attention to these types of practices in ancient lives brings 
less visible people to light, such as the women and older folks who per- 
formed a large share of the culinary labor. It draws our attention to social 
processes often overlooked because they take place in the domestic setting 
or in areas of less dramatic social visibility than palaces or pyramids. Culi- 
nary practices can reveal difference and heterogeneity in ancient societies 
by exposing food and preparation choices, such as what foodstuffs were 
selected and which were avoided or who had preferential access to quality 
goods. Although of great interest to scholars in other fields, the tech- 
nology of cooking and food preparation has not received as much atten- 
tion in archaeology, especially changes in technology that reflect cultural 
change or contact. Choice and skill are as clearly indicated in how a cook 
chooses tools to prepare a dish as in how a craftsperson chooses hammer 
stones to make a lithic blade— in both cases, questions of apprenticeship 
and learning as well as the impact of repeated actions on identity forma- 
tion are relevant (Ayora-Diaz 2015; Meyers 2008). Food preparation also 
facilitates our ability to see the agency of individual chefs, or households, 
as they make hundreds of choices about provisions, recipes, tools, and 
service. Changes in foodways rest with choices made by individual cooks, 
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which are often made in response to broader shifts in markets, household 
economics, and seasonal availability, as well as individual knowledge and 
memory of culturally specific food systems. 

Just as Graff summarized how some scholars have made the economic, 
political, and religious networks embedded in cooking and food prepara- 
tion more visible, this volume expands our analyses and understanding 
of other aspects of Classic Maya foodways such as ritual food use, gar- 
dening and agricultural practices, and food marketing. As the authors in 
this volume show, in nearly every arena of ancient Maya life, the role of 
food provides a lens through which to explore a fascinating network of 
social forces and relationships. In a recent monograph quickly becoming a 
classic reference work, Christine Hastorf explains how food is “a principal 
medium for social interactions,” providing comfort but also reinforcing 
hidden power dynamics, and that it is part and parcel of reproducing cul- 
ture (Hastorf 2017:1). Hastorf also reminds us that we cannot unravel the 
biological aspects of food use and traditions without considering the cul- 
tural aspects as well (ibid.). In the case of the ancient Maya, diets were not 
dominated by corn products simply because it was the most abundant or 
available food — there were many other less labor-intensive choices. Ideo- 
logical investments in maize and the role maize cultivation played in the 
mythological foundations of structural power, coupled with its adaptation 
to the lowland climate and the deep indigenous knowledge base acquired 
through generations of investment in this remarkable crop, are all signifi- 
cant components of why most Maya diets were dominated by maize dur- 
ing the Classic period. 

Food is a social fact, and it provides a social glue between people who 
produce, prepare, and consume it together. Itis a social fact because all as- 
pects of food, from subsistence methods, to preparation tools, to rituals 
of consuming, are learned behaviors with social consequences. These are 
actions children are taught (or they observe) and reproduce as part of the 
process of becoming “real” members of their society. They are actions that 
are prescribed by cultural norms yet are capable of influence and modifica- 
tion for a host of reasons, such as scarcity, discovery, or inspiration. Food 
provides a social glue, a form of connectivity because it nearly always in- 
volves social interaction — planting grain, harvesting fruit, grinding corn, 
cooking stew, fetching water, and eating a meal are activities done commu- 
nally in most societies today, and certainly in the past when such activities 
were even more time- and labor-intensive.. This perspective highlights the 
agency of food in individual and collective life. For example, how many 
relationships have been formed over cocktails or a holiday meal? What 
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significant gathering does not include the presence of food, often highly 
scripted to serve the intended outcome of the get-together? We have emo- 
tional relationships with food, both constructive and destructive, and we 
speak of food addictions; there is no reason to suspect that the agency of 
food was any less complex in ancient times, and in fact there is reason to 
suspect it was more profound, given the regularity with which ancient 
lives were impacted by food shortages, inequalities, or seasonal fluctua- 
tions. This volume struggles with a theoretical concern in understanding 
the agency of food: Do foodways reflect social life or do they construct so- 
cial life? In many cases, the answer is that food and foodways are central to 
constructing the social experiences that constitute the direct experience 
of culture, thus they must construct social life. 

Foodways play a key role in group identity creation and maintenance. 
Arjun Appadurai (1988) showed howa national Indian cuisine was created 
out of a bewildering array of regional traditions through cookbooks that 
organized foods into standard categories and elevated certain dishes that 
had significant ideological or historical importance. A number of modern 
studies have followed, which explore the creation of national cuisines in 
newly independent countries like Belize (Wilk 2006) or places where a 
unified national identity is under reconstruction (Ichijo and Ranta 2016; 
James 1997; Pite 2013). Naming certain dishes as representative of the 
nation or of a highly diverse population that shares tenuous connections 
across thousands of miles is as powerful a tool in nation building as stan- 
dardizing language or currency. Often this process involves the nomina- 
tion of what Hastorf (2017:262) calls a “signature food,” one substance 
among many that the state selects for inclusion in every meal or for en- 
hanced ideological emphasis. When Japan was unified in the sixteenth 
century, early emperors used shared harvest rituals as a metaphor for uni- 
fied political control, and thus the rice harvest, and rice as a signature 
food, was embedded in ideological mechanisms of the Japanese state. It 
is easy to see a similar process at work within Mesoamerica, where elite 
power was tied to the life cycle of corn, and agricultural success was appro- 
priated as a metaphor for the power of the state. 

Like all people of Mesoamerica, Maya people identify with corn and 
the myriad ways in which its dietary importance structures many aspects 
of their lives. Scholars have written about the emotional reactions Mexi- 
cans have to GMO drift from North America and the value of perpetuat- 
ing genetic and culinary variation in corn, and of course corn continues to 
be a signature food in Mexican diets today (Castellanos and Bergstresser 
2014; Good Eshelman and Corona de la Peña 2011). These sorts of deep 
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emotional connections to common foodstuffs are easily manipulated by 
political forces, and Classic period art demonstrates an emphasis on the 
ideological centrality of corn. In fact, the ubiquity of the Maize Deity and 
other aspects of corn agriculture are features that link art made across the 
Maya region in the Classic period. We should explore how this single com- 
ponent of a diverse subsistence system came to be used so strategically 
by elites concerned with maintaining group identity as well as their own 
privileged positions of power. Other foodstuffs such as venison and cacao 
were also ascribed heightened social significance, but our scholarly under- 
standing of these processes has been obscured by a repetitive focus on the 
rather obvious question of how Mayaness equals corn. 

The social aspect of foodways is particularly visible when the spatial 
component of food production and consumption is considered. Feasting 
at centrally located platforms is a well-documented component in the 
emergence of early elites in the Maya area (and elsewhere). In such rituals 
of inclusion, we know people of different social experiences were brought 
together for a short time to share a meal and perhaps some entertain- 
ment or political theater (Brown 2008; Brown and Freiwald, this volume; 
Clark and Blake 1994; Hayden and Gargett 1990; Hendon 2003; Rosen- 
swig 2007). Bonds were formed over a shared culinary experience that 
then implicated the participants in an ongoing set of social obligations 
and relationships. The feasting debris found in excavations is often not 
only located in a central gathering spot but conspicuous, abundant, and 
unusual. Maya feasts were communal by definition but also often oppor- 
tunities for the public display of resources, and the remains of the feast 
may have festered for days following the event. The places feasts took place 
were marked in this way, not only by the event itself but by the prepara- 
tions for the feast, the debris left behind, and the memories participants 
shared with one another that reinforced their experiences. 

Likewise, kitchens are ideologically charged locations where many 
social relationships come into play that require the negotiation of gen- 
dered and age-based expectations for interaction. In kitchens, we can see 
material evidence of apprenticeship as new family members learn meth- 
ods of preparation and of the tools used by those who exert authority 
in this socially charged space. Broken water jars may be evidence of an 
inept or careless assistant; new tools are evidence of learning taking place. 
Kitchens are also a nexus for economic, political, and religious forces that 
act upon those who prepare food and those who consume it. What ingre- 
dients are available, which ones are allowed, what is prohibited, and what 
is desired — these are all daily considerations in the kitchen that reflect on 
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broader social forces such as trade or tribute requirements, long-distance 
exchange networks, or taboo and sacramental foods. Those people who 
moved through a kitchen came under the influence of these societal forces, 
and those who tended the garden or agricultural fields were subject to dif- 
ferent but related considerations. It is widely understood that in Classic 
Maya cities, infield gardens were tightly controlled by household groups, 
and agricultural land located in rural areas was less tightly controlled. 
People who spent time producing food in either of these contexts nego- 
tiated the political systems of a hierarchical state and economic systems 
that relied on significant tribute demands. These types of food-production 
spaces were just as highly charged with ideological significance to the state 
as palace feasting rooms, and it is likely that the majority of the rural and 
urban population experienced these arenas of the food landscape as far 
from neutral places. 

Even a seemingly simple topic like meals, which have long been of inter- 
est to archaeologists primarily in terms of calories consumed rather than 
as a setting for highly scripted and repetitive social behaviors, is worth 
returning to with an eye to exploring in greater depth the various social 
networks that converge in this one setting (Atalay and Hastorf 2006; Has- 
torf 2017; Weismantel 1988). Meals are embedded in long histories of 
food consumption, they express values and can be a venue for debates 
around authenticity, and they can even have moral consequences. A meal 
is a microcosm of all the social forces that surround cultural foodways, 
with the potential for heightened emotional content. Who participates? 
How often are meals served and under what conditions? What foods are 
considered appropriate to eat together or at different times of the day? 
These are basic questions for which we have no definitive answers in terms 
of Classic Maya society despite centuries of research. Inspiration can be 
drawn from ethnographic analogy to modern Maya meal habits, but we 
have not explored the material record of the past for confirmation of such 
continuities. Historic documents are hardly more revealing, as the meal- 
time habits of the bulk of the population were not of interest to most of 
the literate population. It is the task of archaeologists and other students 
of ancient cultures to recover the delicious minutiae of co-eating, the 
recipes and choices of a family or a household, and how eating structured 
the rhythms of daily circulations. Household debris such as broken pottery 
or fruit seeds may seem a fragile basis on which to reconstruct ideas about 
who should eat with whom and when, but we must ask the question to find 
the data. Archaeologists have been very successful in reconstructing the 
most elaborate forms of meals, such as feasts (Dietler and Hayden 2001; 
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Klarich 2010). Just as we turned from exploring only tombs of kings to a 
consideration of the living spaces of a majority of the population, we can 
pivot from examining the remains of a royal feast to exploring the daily 
food habits of the 99 percent. 


What We Already Know about Food in Ancient Maya Social Life 


Bishop Diego de Landa was perhaps the first outsider to show an inter- 
est in documenting Maya foodways, and his sixteenth-century memoir, 
Relación de las cosas de Yucatán, includes an entire section on “food and 
drink” that explains in great detail the essential Maya technique of corn 
processing known as nixtamalization. Like so many later commentators, 
Landa focuses on products made from maize and the centrality of these 
to Maya diets. He describes the balls of corn dough that were made and 
transported into the fields or in the bundles of travelers as well as a host of 
drinkable forms of maize that were consumed throughout the day. Landa 
describes foods that were eaten three times a day, with the largest meal 
of vegetable "ragouts" in the evening, and he even captured the cultural 
practice of consuming warm drinks in the morning and cool drinks dur- 
ing the day. In a later section, he describes what to his eyes appeared to be 
raucous feasts fueled by large jars of honey-wine and dancing. Roast fowl 
and cacao accompany the honey-wine, and he mentions that feasts were 
both elaborate and expensive events when celebrated by "leading men" 
or intimate events among kinsfolk to commemorate a marriage or birth 
(Gates [Landa] 1937:35). 

John Lloyd Stephens recorded cooking practices during his nineteenth- 
century journeys through the Maya area that inform us about the per- 
sistence of indigenous culinary traditions (Stephens 1963 [1843], 1969 
[1854]). When visiting the ruins of Uxmal, Stephens's caravan employs a 
local woman to prepare eggs, which she does in a manner they have never 
seen before. Later they witnessed the venerable Maya tradition of roast- 
ing a pig in an underground oven, better known as pibil (Stephens 1963 
[1843]:149). Despite occasional descriptions of breakfast, it is clear that 
food culture was not an interest of Stephens, and even subsistence sys- 
tems like maize agriculture and fishing receive very little attention in his 
work. 

The beginning of modern scholarly interest in Maya foodways could be 
attributed to the work of Ralph L. Roys, a member of both the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and Tulane Middle American Research Insti- 
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tute expeditions and an ethnohistorian. Many of the ceremonies and texts 
Roys studied include the mention of ritually significant foods. Maya colo- 
nial documents, such as the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Roys 1933) 
or the Ritual of the Bacabs (Roys 1965), both of which Roys translated, in- 
clude gastronomic offerings to deities. But his first significant publication, 
The Ethno-botany of the Maya (Roys 1931), is perhaps the most significant 
in terms of how later scholars would understand Maya foodways. Filled 
with medicinal and culinary information, Roys's work catalogued the vast 
knowledge of plants, trees, and herbs that existed in early twentieth- 
century Yucatán. As he states in the first sentence of his publication, “The 
study and observation of plants have always been considered of high im- 
portance by the Maya Indians of Yucatan; indeed this branch of their an- 
cient culture is the one which has suffered least from several centuries of 
European domination" (Roys 1931:v). 

Foodways were not a topic of substantial interest within Maya studies 
for many decades following the work of Roys, but individual scholars inter- 
ested in trade and dietary patterns began to investigate these topics in the 
1980s. Anthony P. Andrews's (1983) early work on salt production in the 
Maya area is a good example of how food practices are part of a network of 
many other social systems and can be approached from a variety of intel- 
lectual directions. Andrews was interested in the role of trade in Maya his- 
tory and chose to work on recovering information about pre-Hispanic salt 
production due to the importance of this commodity and the absence of 
prior scholarship on it. Vital to the human body, salt played a larger role 
in Maya long-distance trade systems than it did in many other places in 
the world, given the relative absence of salt in the Maya plant-based diet 
of corn and beans, which lacked natural sources of sodium from animal 
protein. Salt extraction and exchange has since grown into a significant 
area of research, with many scholars looking into the variety of ways salt 
was made available within the Maya area (Hutson 2017; McKillop 2008; 
Nance 1992). 

In the 1970s, Elizabeth S. Wing published some of the earliest faunal 
analyses in the Maya area (1974, 1975), and in the 1980s, Mary Pohl began 
publishing the results of her early zooarchaeological studies into Maya 
dietary patterns, following the completion of her dissertation on Maya 
ethnozoology at five ancient Maya sites. In a long and prolific career, Pohl 
has published on many aspects of Maya subsistence, but of particular rele- 
vance here is her work on ritual fauna, hunting, deer consumption, and 
the gendered components of the subsistence economy (Pohl 1983, 1985, 
1990, etc.; Pohl and Feldman 1982). Nancy Hamblin published a book- 
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length zooarchaeological study in 1984, which explored how animals were 
understood on ancient Cozumel, using all the faunal remains from the 
Harvard project. From this very large and diverse collection, which in- 
cluded species that rarely preserve at Maya sites, such as fish and amphibi- 
ans, Hamblin (1984:165) built on an observation by Pohl that Maya diets 
favored fat-rich mammals such as peccary, dog, opossum, and paca. Many 
other zooarchaeologists followed Wing's and Pohl's early contributions, 
and today faunal studies continue to expand as a number of the chapters 
in this volume demonstrate (Emery 2004; Gótz 2014). 

The recovery of dietary information from plant remains arrived in Maya 
studies in the late 1980s, primarily under the influence of the paleoethno- 
botanist David L. Lentz. Like Pohl, Lentz remains an active scholar today 
and has mentored a growing number of younger scholars who continue 
his work with plant remains (Morehart and Morell-Hart 2015). In a series 
of highly influential articles, Lentz showed that contrary to the expecta- 
tions of earlier generations, plant materials could preserve in tropical en- 
vironments, and that with the right recovery techniques, sophisticated 
data were recoverable. Lentz applied insights from both macro and micro 
botanical remains to key problems within ancient Mesoamerica, such as 
the domestication of maize; agricultural practices; and the uniquely Meso- 
american dietary miracle of corn, beans, and squash (Lentz 1991, 1999; 
Lentz et al. 1996). It is not an exaggeration to say that Lentz's scholarship 
changed how Maya archaeology was conducted, as paleobotanical analysis 
is now considered a standard part of every excavation project and a power- 
ful way to recover unique data on diet and food practices. 

A landmark in the study of ancient Maya foodways was the publication 
in 1994 of America’s First Cuisines, by the food historian Sophie D. Coe. 
Extremely accessible to scholars and interested foodies alike, this book 
was widely read by those curious about ancient food in the New World, 
and it is still in print today. Coe introduced the nonspecialist (and Mayan- 
ists, too!) to the rich world of Maya food and drink, including the fruits, 
greens, and meats often used in feasting that appear in Maya art. She 
compiled so much information on chocolate that she began another book, 
The True History of Chocolate (1996), completed by her partner, Michael D. 
Coe, after her untimely death in 1994. These two books treated Maya 
foodways as serious traditions worthy of scholarly study and placed New 
World culinary innovations within a broader worldwide context of food 
scholarship. The True History of Chocolate opened the door for a huge wave 
of scholarship on chocolate, both in the Maya area and throughout the 
New World. Today we know more about how chocolate was grown, traded, 
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prepared, and consumed than we know about any other Maya foodstuff 
(Dreiss 2008; Gómez-Pompa, Salvador Flores, and Aliphat Fernández 
1990; Henderson et al. 2007; LeCount 2001; McAnany et al. 2002; McNeil 
2006; Ruz 2016). 

Bone isotope studies was another major methodological innovation 
within Maya studies of diet. Starting in the 1990s, Christine D. White 
introduced the use of trace elements, stable isotopes, and nutritional 
and dental pathologies as tools for recovering information about ancient 
nutrition and diet (1997, 1999, 2005; White et al. 2004; White, Longstaffe, 
and Schwarcz 2009). Her edited volume Reconstructing Ancient Maya Diet 
(1999) brought together specialists in faunal, botanical, paleopathologi- 
cal, and bone chemical analyses in a comprehensive assessment of what 
was known at the time about nutrition and health within Classic Maya 
society. This volume made important contributions to our understanding 
of the gendered nature of Maya foodways, to how status impacted access 
to food and thus health, and to our knowledge of the regional variability 
of Maya diets. 

In the 2000s, many more scholars engaged with questions of diet, sub- 
sistence, and even food culture of the ancient Maya. Using the method- 
ological tools mentioned above, scholars expanded our understanding of 
what faunal and plant remains were found, based on a shift in excavation 
strategy that prioritized middens and other domestic debris often over- 
looked in earlier investigations. It would be unwise to try to list all the 
publications on this topic since 2000, but many of the scholars included 
in this volume have been investigating questions of food culture since that 
time. Recently, scholars engaged in the food studies literature have in- 
cluded the Maya area in broader studies that address questions of mem- 
ory, power, technology, and nationhood that are at the heart of this emer- 
gent transdisciplinary field. Pre-Columbian Foodways, edited by John E. 
Staller and Michael D. Carrasco (2010), included chapters on epigraphic 
references to Maya beverages on elite ceramic vessels, feasting events, and 
the role of food in Maya cosmological origin myths, among other topics. 
The paleoethnobotanist and longtime Andean food scholar Christine Has- 
torf includes discussion of Maya foodways in her introduction to the role 
of food in archaeological research, The Social Archaeology of Food (2017). 
Hastorf points out many important aspects of what she calls the "Maya 
culinary tradition," especially the creation of group identities through culi- 
nary boundaries and daily habitus. 

Two unique archaeological discoveries also pushed the study of Maya 
foodways forward in unexpected ways— one was the excavation in the 
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1980s of the ancient site of Joya de Cerén, where a volcanic eruption 
covered and instantly preserved the domestic gardens and associated 
fields of a Classic village. Cerén has provided us more information on an- 
cient house gardens and the economically useful plants grown in them 
than perhaps any other source, orat least the quality of the data is unique 
and particularly significant. The paleoethnobotanical and archaeologi- 
cal analyses from Cerén, which (for example) identified the first manioc 
grown in the Maya area and vessels filled with achiote seeds, have been 
extraordinary (Farahani et al. 2017; Lentz et al. 1996; Sheets 2002). The 
second find, the Chiik Nahb murals discovered at Calakmul in 2004, could 
not be more different from the extraordinary data preserved at Cerén, 
but these murals have also profoundly changed our understanding of an- 
cient Maya food culture. A series of food vendors are shown in a market- 
place, selling or exchanging a variety of foods named in small glyphic cap- 
tions (Boucher and Quiñones 2007). One has brought a huge pot of atole 
to serve with a ladle, another is described as the "tamale person," and so 
on (Carrasco Vargas, Vázquez López, and Martin 2009). The presence of 
food vendors is well attested in later Aztec marketplaces seen by Spanish 
chroniclers, but the Chiik Nahb murals are the first and most substantial 
evidence for marketplace exchange of foodstuffs in the Maya area. These 
are neither nobles nor commoners; they are well-to-do merchants likely 
trading surplus comestibles made in their homes. Analysis of these murals 
has moved the study of foodways out of the domestic realm, or the palace, 
and into economic venues never before considered. It is an exciting time 
to study Maya cooking, cuisine, and sustenance. 


Food and Memory Work 


My objective with this volume is not only to explore the social roles food- 
ways played in Classic Maya culture but to do so in a manner that con- 
tributes to how we understand the role of memory in cultural reproduc- 
tion and identity construction. Attention to memory is implicit in much 
of the current scholarship on food, especially in contemporary ethnog- 
raphies of immigrant or diasporic communities as well as popular litera- 
ture on the history of foodways (Ayora-Diaz 2012; Brulotte and Di Gio- 
vine 2014; Holtzman 2006; Sutton 2001). There is no question that the 
slippery notions of nostalgia and imagination both figure prominently in 
modern food studies, but memory, too, is often in the background, pro- 
viding a quiet foundation for the more imaginative and dynamic pro- 
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cesses by which food traditions are reinvented or remembered. Memory 
work, or the many social practices that create meaning (Mills and Walker 
2008), has been carefully considered in a variety of archaeological con- 
texts, although with less attention to foodways than to other forms of 
social remembering (Hendon 2010; Mills and Walker 2008; Stanton and 
Magnoni 2008; Van Dyke and Alcock 2003; cf. LeCount 2010). The useful 
term "memory work" encompasses attention to practices such as recalling, 
inventing, or forgetting memories but also to understanding the materi- 
ality of those practices — how objects or substances are used to concretize 
such experiences (Mills and Walker 2008:4). Here we explicitly consider 
the ways food is deployed to intensify or ritualize an experience that will 
be remembered as a touchstone, to mediate the introduction of new ideas 
or practices, or simply to show how the skills of food preparation contrib- 
uted to the bodily memories that often constitute a key component of 
subjectivity. In the schema provided by Susan Gillespie (2010:402) for the 
major foci of memory studies within archaeology, this volume speaks to 
“how social memory reproduces or transforms society and its constituent 
groups," or what can be called the "work" of memory work. 

The bodily memory of food preparation and consumption is a powerful 
vehicle for the creation of a shared social imaginary or shared social ex- 
periences that create bonds of enduring emotional significance (Conner- 
ton 1989; Sutton 2001). In agricultural societies like that of the Classic 
Maya, learning how to tend plants and animals was a crucial component 
of growing to adulthood. While skills such as planting corn or butchering 
ducks became routine for the majority of the population, they likely re- 
tained a highly charged emotional content, given the importance of these 
skills to meeting daily subsistence needs. The memory of how to perform 
such tasks correctly was not incidental but rather the result of deliberate 
and methodical repetition of bodily movements, social interactions, and 
memory in which each step recalls part of the whole experience (Douglas 
1971; Douglas and Gross 1981). Likewise, learning to prepare food in a cer- 
tain manner was another highly charged activity during which resources 
had to be carefully marshaled and transformed from wild and raw to cul- 
tured and cooked. In food studies, the kitchen has emerged as a particu- 
larly significant space for the transference of knowledge along identity- 
based lines, be those gendered, age based, or familial — this was no less 
true for ancient societies where resources were even more limited. Isotopic 
analyses from across the ancient Maya Lowlands show clear and repeti- 
tive patterns of food scarcity in the human skeletal record, and gustatory 
memories were not always pleasant or nurturing but included the memory 
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of deprivation— climatic and intentional —that was intrinsic to the opera- 
tion of ancient states (Dine et al. 2019). 

Jon D. Holtzman (2006) and other scholars in the emergent field of 
food studies have explored why food is such a powerful vehicle for mem- 
ory work. Certainly archaeologists have identified other common activities 
that also provided a venue for the creation of shared memories, such as 
the construction and abandonment of monumental architecture, craft- 
ing, boundary maintenance, the maintenance of sacred sites, and others. 
As a topic of study, the experience of food has the advantage of univer- 
sal participation, cross-cutting all social distinctions while simultaneously 
reinforcing them, and of providing a “language” for social meaning and 
memories that all members of society experience. The study of how food 
and memory work together holds the promise of new insights into ques- 
tions that have long been at the heart of the anthropological cannon— 
ritual, exchange, nostalgia, embodiment. Food is highly sensual, and 
shared sensory memories take on a heightened recall ability, which means 
that foodways that engage multiple senses, such as sight, taste, aroma, 
and even sound, generate particularly durable recollections. An anthro- 
pology attentive to the senses challenges a purely “symbolic” reading of 
food and can reveal a lot about the power of food memories and food tra- 
ditions (Sutton 2001:161). 

Ritual is a key site where food and memory come together. The con- 
sumption of daily foods in a ritualized context where they assume new 
meanings, such as during feasting associated with weddings or funerals, 
adds texture and ambiguity to the memory of that particular food and 
thus to the “meaning” of the food. In most societies, certain foods are 
only consumed in ritual settings, and they occupy a special place in the 
culinary repertoire for that reason. The memory of the ritual will be con- 
stituted in part by the memory of consuming an unusual food. For ancient 
Maya emerging elites, the consumption of rare and prestigious foods in 
formal feasting contexts was a ritual of intensification that solidified their 
alliances and obligations to dynastic powers (Brown 2008; Brown and 
Freiwald, this volume; Clark and Blake 1994; Hayden and Gargett 1990; 
Hendon 2003; Rosenswig 2007). Often situated in highly charged elite 
architectural arenas such as palaces or acropolises, these feasts brought 
together the royal family with visiting dignitaries and lower-ranking 
members of the court and polity. Remnants of these feasts have been 
found across the Maya Lowlands, and though the specific foods that were 
served vary from site to site, the ritualized nature of the feast is clear. Ex- 
cessive consumption of high-status food and drink followed by conspicu- 
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ous disposal in a restricted location were social practices that contributed 
to the Classic Maya feast as a key component of memory creation and 
the reproduction of asymmetrical social relations. Funerary rituals were 
also places where memories were created and solidified via food — whether 
through consumption of a funerary feast by mourners, which is challeng- 
ing to see in the Maya material record, or via the ubiquitous food offerings 
left with the departed, which are extremely visible at all social levels, since 
food was an integral component of the funerary experience. These social 
encounters, where heightened emotions were combined with a variety of 
sensory experiences, were mediated and facilitated through shared food- 
ways (Hamilakis 1998). 

An examination of food-centered remembering likewise requires us to 
consider food-centered forgetting as a social process with similarly pro- 
found implications. Food not only cements social bonds; it can also be 
used to dissolve them. Scholars have argued that funerary food offerings 
are integral to the re-membering of the departed, which requires the for- 
getting of the living family member in order to create an ancestor (Conklin 
1995; Munn 1986; Sutton 2001). The ethnographer Nancy Munn (1986: 
177) argues that food exchanges between kin relations at a mortuary feast 
are a way of closing paths of exchange and interdependence. The use of 
food in funerary ritual intentionally invokes the emotional ambivalences 
of food to mediate the forgetting of a royal dynast or a beloved family 
member. Classic Maya royal tombs are often filled with tens of ceramic 
vessels that retain evidence of the elite cuisine they contained when the 
tomb was sealed, and even the most modest burial in a residential con- 
text often contained multiple serving vessels alongside the deceased. This 
durable residue of the central role food played in ancestral memory cre- 
ation suggests that forgetting was deeply intertwined with remembrance, 
practice, and sensation. 

Food can also be a powerful tool in other forms of forgetting — during 
processes of cultural transformation, earlier foodways are often left be- 
hind. When immigrants leave their homeland, they may cling ferociously 
to the food traditions of their home, locked in to the time of their depar- 
ture, or they may deliberately forget these tastes in order to manage the 
experience of living elsewhere (Alfonso 2014; Marte 2012; Singer 1984). 
Political shifts also frequently employ an ability to forget the foodways or 
tastes of subjugated or oppositional cultures, while the conversion experi- 
ence can employ new food prohibitions (i.e., the forgetting of prior food- 
ways) as a form of identity construction. Eliot Singer (1984) demonstrates 
how new converts to American Hinduism use food taboos to intention- 
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ally forget and erase earlier personal histories, and Ivan Alonso (2014) ex- 
plains how Cubans in London gradually come to see “Cuban” food as un- 
healthy while incorporating English foods into their diets. 

The uses of food, the ways in which it encapsulates cultural values and 
is a medium for social change, and the power of its sensory nature to en- 
hance other social interactions and experiences all signal that food is a 
potent tool for understanding the social imaginary. An imagined commu- 
nity is implied in shared food traditions — the knowledge that others all 
across a large Classic Maya urban center are consuming maize tamales or 
tortillas, that they understand the heightened social value of corn-based 
food products, and that despite differences of personality or means they 
choose to eat this food over and over again— is a fundamental component 
of shared culture. Sutton (2001:84) writes about the "embodied knowl- 
edge that others are eating the same food" as an underappreciated compo- 
nent of the social imaginary, which is just as influential as the daily news- 
paper was to an emerging national consciousness in nineteenth-century 
India. Daily food traditions kept identity near the surface, familiar and 
present (Anderson 1991; Palmer 1998). While the chapters that follow 
differ in the details of the food traditions they present, there are power- 
ful connections of practice that constitute a shared social imaginary of 
Mayaness. 


Contributions of This Volume 


Readers will notice that the chapters of Her Cup for Sweet Cacao do not 
embrace a single theoretical perspective, nor do they utilize the same 
methodologies or exactly the same chronological frameworks. The diver- 
sity of approaches represented in this volume is deliberate — my objective 
was to advance the discussion and analysis of Maya foodways as a social 
fact through the presentation of new data and new voices. In many ways, 
this volume is a reflection of the nascent stage of research in ancient Maya 
foodways, when compared to food studies literature from other regions 
and times. Were I to have limited the authors to those scholars who share 
a single theoretical, geographical, or methodological perspective, Her Cup 
would not contain the wonderful multiplicity of new data the current vol- 
ume brings to bear on the topic of the social uses of food. Interest in an- 
cient Maya foodways is growing, and this volume aims to inspire a larger 
field of scholars to engage in similar questions. This was not the moment 
to narrow our focus or our conversation. Chapters are arranged chrono- 
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logically, meaning we begin with the Middle Preclassic and conclude with 
discussion of the Postclassic and Colonial periods. Although this organiz- 
ing principle is customary in volumes such as this, certainly other choices 
could have been made in terms of how to structure the volume —to cluster 
the chapters on feasts or individual foods, for example. Instead, I invite 
readers to allow those connections to be made organically as you consume 
the rich and diverse material presented. 

We begin the case studies of Maya foodways in chapter 2 with an ex- 
ploration of a chronologically very early example of that quintessential 
social food experience, the feast. M. Kathryn Brown and Carolyn Freiwald 
present data from ceramic, faunal, and botanical analyses of a Middle Pre- 
classic deposit at the site of Blackman Eddy, Belize. The authors argue that 
these very early deposits were the result of highly ritualized experiences 
that brought the community together and simultaneously established so- 
cial hierarchies. Feasting has played a large role in our explanatory frame- 
works for the emergence of social complexity in the Maya area, and this 
chapter shows that even at smaller sites, which may have organized what 
are known as “potluck” feasts, expressions of power are central. In chap- 
ter 3, Jon Spenard, Adam King, Terry G. Powis, and Nilesh Gaikwad share 
fascinating new data recovered from residue analyses of ceramic vessels 
found in the caves near Pacbitun, Belize. Although scholars recognize 
caves as places of tremendous ritual significance in Maya culture, there 
are few published studies on the role of food offerings in these special con- 
texts. Using absorbed residues from liquids held in containers, Spenard 
and colleagues have identified a number of new substances that expand 
our understanding of what foods were used in ceremonial contexts. 

Chapter 4 presents a detailed introduction to what Maya hieroglyphic 
inscriptions have to say about royal foods, especially those served in 
elaborate painted ceramic pots well known for their depictions of palace 
life. Nicholas Carter and Mallory Matsumoto focus particular attention 
on three foods that played enormously important roles in elite Maya cui- 
sine — maize, cacao, and pulque. Carter and Matsumoto explain how each 
of these three foods anchored a cluster of mythic narratives, social values, 
and practices of production and consumption. Hieroglyphic statements 
not only describe important beverages and foods, they also help us under- 
stand something about the cultural and linguistic classes of food, drink, 
and some of the implements used to consume them, as well as the social 
norms and religious concepts connected with those categories. In chap- 
ter 5, Shanti Morell-Hart provides an overview of the special position of 
botanical foodstuffs in ancient Maya society. Utilizing paleoethnobotani- 
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cal data from a variety of her projects, as well as other published studies 
from the Maya area, Morell-Hart explores how plant foods operated simul- 
taneously as icons, indices, and symbols, often independent of human in- 
tention and sometimes in opposition to it. Chapter 6 is a comprehensive 
review of existing and new chronological and spatial evidence of dog re- 
mains in different archaeological sites and contexts throughout the Maya 
region. Petra Cunningham-Smith, Ashley E. Sharpe, Arianne Boileau, Erin 
Kennedy Thornton, and Kitty F. Emery use detailed fauna analysis coupled 
with ethnohistoric and artistic data to explore the possible role of dogs as 
food and the complex interactions of food, ceremony, and symbol. Dogs 
have long been known to be a source of sustenance in the Maya region, but 
as Cunningham-Smith and colleagues show, dogs had a diverse set of uses 
across time and space that went far beyond purely culinary ones, including 
their use as sacred offerings. 

Moving from studies of specific food groups, chapter 7 explores the 
foodways of Classic period Sihó in Yucatán, Mexico. Lilia Fernández Souza, 
Mario Zimmerman, and Socorro del Pilar Jiménez Álvarez utilize a suite 
of technologies, including chemical and starch grain analyses, to explore 
the role of food technology in cementing shared social identities. Sihó 
was particularly rich in ground-stone tools, and it presents a unique op- 
portunity to examine how the processing of a “signature food” like maize 
both brought the community together and reinforced social hierarchies. 
In chapter 8, Julia Hendon also examines the role of food in social group 
negotiation, comparing data from the Copán and Ulúa valleys in Honduras. 
Hendon explores commensality, or the act of eating together, and cuisine, 
or the specialized knowledge of how food is prepared, to suggest that the 
ways basic foodstuffs such as maize or root crops were transformed into 
dishes reflected local identities, created distinction, and fostered com- 
mensal relations. Many of these themes continue in chapter 9, in which 
Maxime Lamoureux-St-Hilaire addresses the communicational functions 
of feasting practices at Classic Maya royal courts, using new data from La 
Corona, Guatemala. During the end of the Late Classic and Terminal Clas- 
sic periods, when environmental stress and food insecurity were constant 
features of daily life, hosting an elaborate royal feast took on heightened 
significance and brought legitimate risks. Lamoureux-St-Hilaire explores 
these risks, as well as associated issues of storage technology and the con- 
sequences of disappointing subordinate vassals. 

The final chapters address commensality as well, but also the more ex- 
plicitly ideological components of changes in food technologies, differ- 
ential access to food, and ceremonial offerings. My contribution (chap- 
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ter 10) on the arrival of new cooking technologies during the Terminal 
Classic period at the site of Xuenkal, in Yucatán, Mexico, examines how 
regional elites were drawn into the sociopolitical influence of a new re- 
gional power centered at Chichén Itzá. Along with the many ways leaders 
of Chichén Itzá reinvented the Maya tradition of urbanism, new foodways 
were shared with local elites in highly charged feasting events. New cook- 
ing technology fostered new foods, which helped solidify new identities 
and new loyalties. In chapter 11, Marilyn A. Masson, Timothy S. Hare, 
Bradley W. Russell, Carlos Peraza Lope, and Jessica L. Campbell also ex- 
plore the way food remains inform us about social stratification. By look- 
ing at faunal scarcity in humble rural houselots of the Terminal Classic and 
Postclassic periods at Mayapán, Yucatán, Mexico, Masson and colleagues 
argue that at this time, animals were absorbed into political economies to 
a degree not seen earlier in Maya history. With careful attention to atten- 
dant methodological issues, Masson and colleagues show how the study 
of foodways can reveal new subtleties and inequalities within commoner 
populations. Gabrielle Vail and Maia Dedrick present an overview and 
summary of ethnohistoric, historic, and contemporary evidence for the 
manufacture and use of fermented honey-wine, known in the Maya area 
as balche”. Focusing on two key ceremonies in which honey plays a signifi- 
cant role, the feeding of the bees and the replenishment of god pots, Vail 
and Dedrick explore human-deity relationships in the Postclassic Maya 
codices, in particular those related to beekeeping and harvest rituals that 
utilize food as payments to deity protectors. Finally, the food historian 
Jeffrey Pilcher draws connections between the ideas presented in the pre- 
vious chapters on ancient Maya foodways and parallel trends within his- 
torical studies of Latin American foodways. Pilcher notes the importance 
of continuing to deconstruct Maya cuisine, which was never a unified or 
solitary practice, to identify the specific influences of gender, class, or re- 
gion on the ideological structures surrounding Maya foodways. He also 
encourages archaeologists to expand their use of embodied perspectives 
to better grasp the experiences of ancient kitchens, feasts, and food ritu- 
als, and to explore mobility studies, or the notion that although the move- 
ments of people, goods, and ideas are often studied in isolation, they are in 
fact connected and can only be understood in relationship to one another. 

This volume would not have been possible without the decades of re- 
search by earlier scholars who led the way in understanding ancient Maya 
food culture. It is our hope that the time is right to move beyond recover- 
ing data on calories, species, and vessel forms, valid and essential though 
those efforts may be. Her Cup for Sweet Cacao aims to bring rich new data 
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from the archaeological, epigraphic, and artistic record left by the ancient 
Maya to ongoing conversations happening within the transdisciplinary 
space of food studies. As one of the New World cultures that cherishes its 
highly sophisticated culinary history, the Maya world deserves thought- 
ful attention to its gastronomic accomplishments. This work is intended 
for both modern Mayan-speaking people who are curious about their an- 
cestral traditions and scholars interested in the specific achievements of 
this unique tropical culture, so we invite you to find a cup of hot chocolate 
and read on. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Potluck: Building Community and Feasting 
among the Middle Preclassic Maya 


M. KATHRYN BROWN AND CAROLYN FREIWALD 


Introduction 


Communal meals serve numerous purposes in societies both past and 
present. Feasts accompanied many important events in ancient societies 
and drew people together to reinforce social norms and create a sense 
of community (Dabney, Halstead, and Thomas 2004:213; Klarich 2010a; 
Twiss 2012) but also emphasized social affiliations and status differences 
(Joyce 2010). Communal meals at the suprahousehold level were asso- 
ciated with distinctive milestones such as weddings, funerals, and other 
rites of passage, as well as political events, and with the ongoing pro- 
duction of crafts and community-building projects (Hastorf 2017; Kla- 
rich 2010b). The distinct components of these events, from planning the 
menu and acquiring the foods, to their display and consumption, to the 
discard of the remains, all provide a window into the social interactions 
that took place (Hastorf 2017). As Potter (2010:241) states, "Feasting and 
all of its attendant public behaviors — exchange, display, ritual competi- 
tive consumption —have been a source of fascination for anthropologists 
and, later, archaeologists for more than a century.” This "fascination" with 
studying feasts in archaeology has led to an explicit theoretical discourse 
surrounding this topic and the production of a substantial body of empiri- 
cal data. Feasting figures prominently in approaches to understanding the 
establishment of social hierarchies and the rise of social and political com- 
plexity worldwide (Clark and Blake 1994; Dietler and Hayden 2001; Hay- 
den and Gargett 1990; Rathje 2002), including within the ancient Maya 
civilization. Food can also act as an agent that connects people to one an- 
other and to their gods (see Morell-Hart, this volume). Feasts, especially 
those that celebrated and honored the gods— important parts of commu- 
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nal ceremonies — may have provided avenues for emergent elites to be- 
come important leaders within the community. 

Dietler (2001:67) defines feasts as “a form of public ritual activity cen- 
tered around the communal consumption of food and drink.” For the pur- 
pose of this chapter, we favor this definition of feasting, as we believe that 
feasts were highly ritualized practices within ancient Maya society. Al- 
though there is a strong ritualized nature to the suprahousehold sharing 
of food and drink, feasts are also political events (Dietler 2001). As Has- 
torf (2017:195) states, “Feasts are the material manifestation of political 
action” In both modern and ancient societies alike, social and political 
negotiations are conducted at communal feasts regardless of the nature 
and size of the event. “Food and drink are the media that embody hospi- 
tality, largesse, and society as they harness real goods and labor, with the 
material control of decision making lurking throughout the event” (Has- 
torf 2017:195). 

While feasts are both ritual and political in nature, they vary in scale 
and type, depending on the goals that are to be accomplished through 
the suprahousehold event. Although there exists a broad spectrum of 
feast types, Hastorf (2017:199) classifies feasts into four main categories: 
celebratory feasts, potluck feasts, alliance-building feasts, and competi- 
tive feasts. While these categories provide a useful framework for study- 
ing feasts, broad overlap between these types occurs in the archaeologi- 
cal record. In many instances, feasts are communal in nature and are a 
strategy used by early leaders to create obligations and indebtedness with 
followers, debt they could then utilize to help elevate their status. In spite 
of the collective nature of the event, including feasts that would fall within 
the categories of celebratory and potluck feasts, the host of the ritual feast 
created obligations of reciprocity with his or her participants, which, over 
time, could have led to unequal social relationships. Small-scale feasts 
like those that likely took place within the earliest Maya communities 
were probably intimate in nature and emphasized sacred implements and 
highly valued food resources, such as maize, cacao, and animal protein 
sources. The communal character of these celebrations would have allowed 
participants to both contribute to and participate in community rituals. 
As the case study we present in this chapter illustrates, even within a 
“potluck”-style feast where participants would contribute food and drink, 
a host could emphasize the sacred component in the ceremony by holding 
the feast at a ceremonial/public venue, overseeing particular ritual aspects 
of the event, and displaying powerful symbols. Furthermore, participants 


have expressed aspects of their identity through the types of foods they 
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contributed to these feasts, as well as through the serving implements 
used. Therefore, we should expect variability in foods and serving vessels 
within assemblages that represent even small-scale communal feasts. 

The display of symbols, through performance, dress, and body orna- 
mentation, as well as food presentation and icons exhibited on material 
objects, is a component of feasting events. Although much of the spec- 
tacle involved in feasting is lost to archaeologists, some material remains 
can give us insight into aspects of these ceremonies. For example, some 
of the earliest ceramics in the Belize River valley, Cunil- and Kanocha- 
phase serving vessels from Cahal Pech (Awe 1992) and Blackman Eddy 
(Garber et al. 2004), have important ideological symbols incised on them 
that would have been seen and shared among the ritual participants of 
early feasts. Furthermore, the ceramic serving vessels, including plain- 
wares, used in the feasts themselves likely had symbolic meanings as por- 
tals (Brown 2007). Ceramic bowls with or without incised symbols con- 
tained sacred foods, fluids, and materials that were offered to the gods 
and shared among feast participants. Through repeated display, use, and 
ritual disposal, pots, especially bowls, became a central component of ritu- 
alized feasts, and the vessels themselves took on a sacred meaning. This is 
apparent, as ceramic pots, predominately serving vessels, are often found 
smashed or broken in ancient Maya ritual contexts beginning in the early 
Middle Preclassic period. The ritual breaking of vessels may be linked to re- 
newal ceremonies and associated with certain types of feasting activities, 
including activities associated with building projects. 

Faunal remains are often used to distinguish between the remains of 
everyday meals and special ones. The evidence includes the types of ani- 
mals utilized and where they were acquired, the cuts of meat, and how the 
remains were discarded (Twiss 2012). However, very few direct compari- 
sons of faunal use in early Maya feasting deposits have been published, de- 
spite the recent increase in research on Preclassic animal use (Bauer 2005; 
Clutton-Brock and Hammond 1994; Emery et al. 2013; Sharpe 2015, 2016; 
Sharpe, Saturno, and Emery 2014; Thornton and Emery 2016). Moreover, 
in the Maya region, the remains of similar animal species may be present 
in both ritual and residential deposits (e.g., Freiwald forthcoming; Lentz 
1991; Shiratori 2019), though larger or more diverse faunal assemblages 
have been found in association with wealthier residences (e.g., Rice et al. 
2018; Yaeger 2000:1209). 

This, however, is not surprising, as foods that are consumed in every- 
day meals are also included in feasts as well, albeit in higher quantity and 
often prepared with special recipes. As has been noted (Joyce 2010), every- 
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day foods can be transformed into special ones by the manner of prepara- 
tion, by where they are served, or by what they are served in. For example, 
in the country of Belize today, an everyday chicken soup, called chilmole, 
or black soup, can be transformed into a special event soup (relleno negro) 
through the addition of certain spices, beef meatballs, and the occasional 
use of raisins and olives. Adding these additional ingredients enhances 
this traditional dish, making it special. Another relevant example from 
modern Belize is that an everyday meal may include chicken tamales, but 
a feast may include not only chicken tamales but also tamales made with 
other meat or chaya, a leafy green harvested from a perennial shrub. 

As we have suggested above, ancient Maya feasting practices are highly 
ritualized. Suprahousehold feasts were typically held in or near ceremo- 
nial buildings (Hayden and Gargett 1990). Feasting activities may have 
been a part of Preclassic communal building projects in the Maya low- 
lands, as feasting debris is associated with several early public structures 
in the Belize River valley (Brown 2008). The link between the power of 
early leaders and the ability to mobilize labor has been noted in other 
societies (Junker and Niziolek 2010), and inequalities created in the con- 
struction of public spaces might have extended to unequal access to them. 

Yet our understanding of early feasting practices remains limited due 
to the challenges scholars face when investigating the Preclassic period in 
the Maya lowlands. Early deposits and buildings are often deeply buried 
by Classic period constructions. When penetrating excavations are con- 
ducted, the limited exposure or visibility of Preclassic deposits may not 
allow a full understanding of context or full recovery of cultural materials. 
In this chapter, we present data from a Middle Preclassic special deposit 
associated with an early public platform complex at the site of Blackman 
Eddy, Belize (Figures 2.1 and 2.2). Detailed analysis of the ceramic and fau- 
nal data supports the interpretation that this deposit represents the re- 
mains of a feast. Moreover, due to the diversity of animals present within 
the fauna assemblage, we argue that this event was communal in nature 
and that participants may have contributed food and offerings. 

Communal feasts, including potluck feasts, can also be both ritual and 
political in nature, allowing avenues for both hosts and participants to 
elevate their status. These feasting events may have included food sharing 
that was typical of small-scale feasts such as potlucks, yet we argue that 
even small-scale events have underlying aspects of competitive feasting as 
seen through food choices, object display, and ritualized consumption and 
discard. In addition, we suggest that the early public platforms at Black- 
man Eddy were constructed as communal building projects and that feast- 
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Figure 2.1. Map of Maya Lowlands showing location of Blackman Eddy 


ing and ceremonial discard of feasting debris was part of the ritual sancti- 
fication of the building location prior to construction events. Although we 
focus on the final stage of the feasting event— the ritualized discard of the 
feasting debris—we also describe where some of the food was acquired. 
This case study from Blackman Eddy provides a glimpse into the types of 
rituals that were conducted at early public buildings in the Maya lowlands, 
shedding light on early practices that may have provided pathways for as- 
piring elites to advance themselves socially and politically. 


Background 


The site of Blackman Eddy is a small- to medium-sized ceremonial cen- 
ter located on a ridgetop above the Belize River floodplain. The relatively 
small site had a north-south configuration with two main plazas, an 
E-Group, and a ball court (Figure 2.2). Fourteen years of investigation by 
the Belize Valley Archaeological Project (BVAP), directed by James F. Gar- 
ber, documented a long history of occupation spanning the early Middle 
Preclassic (ca. 1000 BCE) to the Terminal Classic (ca. 900 CE) periods. This 
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Figure 2.2. Site map of Blackman Eddy showing location of Structure B1, bulldozer cut 


chapter focuses on the northernmost pyramid, Structure B1, a mound 
with thirteen documented construction phases and approximately eigh- 
teen hundred years of use and rebuilding programs. Because this mound 
was partially destroyed by bulldozing activity in the 1980s, the Structure 
B1 sequence presented a unique research opportunity. The remaining in- 
tact half of the mound was excavated in a horizontal fashion, allowing a 
thorough exposure of the different construction phases and associated de- 
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posits and features. We briefly highlight the architectural history of Struc- 
ture B1 below, as this has been presented in more detail elsewhere (Brown 
2003; Brown and Garber 2008; Garber et al. 2004). This introduction to 
the construction sequence is followed by a more in-depth discussion of a 
special deposit that we believe represents ritual feasting debris associated 
with an early construction project that resulted in the platform complex 
designated Structure B1-5th. 

The earliest architectural phases of Structure B1 were relatively small, 
apsidal domestic platforms dating to the early Middle Preclassic, ca. 1000 
BCE (Kanocha phase) to ca. 700 BCE (early facet Jenney Creek phase). 
Slightly later in the Middle Preclassic (ca. 700-600 BCE), the Blackman 
Eddy inhabitants constructed a series of low, rectangular platforms at 
this location. Due to the increased size and change in form, we believe 
these early rectangular platforms served a public and ceremonial function 
within the community. Long-distance trade objects, such as jade, marine 
shell, and obsidian, and ceramic objects that include figurines, ocarinas, 
and roller seals were associated with these platforms, further support- 
ing a ceremonial function (Garber et al. 2004). As we discuss in more de- 
tail below, several problematic deposits containing fauna, broken ceram- 
ics, and exotic items suggest that these early platforms were venues for 
ritual feasts. Through the late Middle Preclassic (ca. 600-300 BCE), the 
constructions became more elaborate and culminated in the pyramidal 
form by the Late Preclassic period (300 BCE-200 CE; Brown 2003). Data 
from excavations in the ball court complex and E-Group architectural as- 
semblage suggest that these other important ceremonial architectural fea- 
tures were also in use by the Late Preclassic. By the end of the Late Preclas- 
sic, the inhabitants completely rebuilt their northern temple (Structure 
B1) and decorated it with elaborate stucco deity masks flanking the cen- 
tral staircase. Although the preservation of the mask facade was poor, the 
lower, eastern mask displayed a large deity emerging from a bowl in pro- 
file, most probably the Maize Deity (Garber et al. 2004). As discussed in 
the introduction, this iconographic program emphasized the importance 
of the bowl as a sacred container and portal. Further, this construction 
phase, Structure B1-2nd, was identical in form to that of the famous pyra- 
mid, Structure 5C-2nd, at the site of Cerros, Belize (Freidel and Schele 
1988), suggesting that by this time, the rulers of Blackman Eddy were uti- 
lizing visual symbolism to display power in a way similar to early Cerros 
kings. The Structure B1 temple was remodeled extensively at some time 
during the Early Classic period, but then was left exposed and not refur- 
bished, quite possibly abandoned, for several centuries. However, large 
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deposits of Late and Terminal Classic smashed ceramics dumped on the 
side of the temple suggest that this sacred temple was the venue for later 
ritual feasting activities. During this time, the Blackman Eddy inhabitants 
rebuilt their sacred northern temple and buried an important ancestor at 
the summit. No additional rebuilding episodes were documented at this 
location, but early Postclassic ceramics were found on the surface, indicat- 
ing ritual visitation, which suggests that this abandoned temple remained 
a sacred place on the landscape (Brown 2011). 

As this brief architectural sketch suggests, Structure B1 had a long 
and complicated construction history and was an important ceremonial 
building beginning in the Middle Preclassic. Since the topic of this chap- 
ter is food consumption and ritual feasting activities at Preclassic public/ 
ceremonial venues, we focus the remainder of our discussion on a Middle 
Preclassic platform complex found buried within the core of the mound. 
BVAP's excavations of the Middle Preclassic public platform complex en- 
countered a primary deposit that we believe has all the components of 
ritual feasting debris. Our discussion will detail the cultural materials 
found within this deposit. 

Dating to the Middle Preclassic (ca. 600 BCE), Structure B1-5th ap- 
pears to have actually been three platforms placed in an in-line triadic 
form (Figure 2.3). The central platform was taller, approximately 1.5 m 
in height, and was a four-stepped platform. The eastern platform, and 
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presumably the western platform (destroyed by the bulldozer), was two- 
tiered, only about 50 cm in height, and did not exhibit a perishable super- 
structure (Garber et al. 2004). This multilevel, open platform space may 
have served different functions within the community, such as a perfor- 
mance space and an elevated gathering place for ceremonial and commu- 
nal activities and events. 

Clearing excavations revealed a rich and dense deposit located beneath 
Structure B1-5th, extending to the north and downslope. This deposit di- 
rectly covered the remains of an earlier small circular building (3 m in 
diameter) that appears to have been a special-function structure no longer 
in use by the time Structure B1-5th was built. Contextual analysis of the 
deposit suggests that it represents the remains of a ritual that involved 
communal feasting (Brown 2008; Brown, Awe, and Garber 2018). The de- 
posit consisted of a concentration of broken ceramics, faunal remains, car- 
bon, and long-distance trade objects such as obsidian and marine shell. The 
ceramic assemblage included sherds from the Jocote and Savana Groups, 
suggesting that the deposit dates to the transition between early and late 
facet Jenney Creek phase (ca. 700-600 BCE), and two AMS radiocarbon 
dates of 2400+/-40 BP and 2380+/-40 BP support this assertion. 

Ten partial vessels were recovered, all of which were serving vessels 
(Brown 2007), similar to ceramic assemblages interpreted as feasting de- 
posits (Dabney, Halstead, and Thomas 2004; LeCount 2001; also see Le- 
Count 2010). The partial vessels included a chocolate pot (Reforma Incised: 
Mucnal Variety), three Savana Orange bowls, an unusual Savana Orange 
stirrup spout, a Jocote Orange-Brown jar, one volcanic ash-tempered Jo- 
ventud bowl, and two unusual red-slipped volcanic ash-tempered bowls 
(Brown 2007; Garber et al. 2004). Both of these ash-tempered bowls ex- 
hibited a horizontal finger punctate decoration encircling the outer sur- 
face. The red slip extended from the lip to just above the punctate design. 
One of these vessels appears to be an unidentified type within the Savana 
Group due to paste color and texture, while the other has more affinities to 
the Joventud Group and most likely represents a new type (Brown 2007). 
The assemblage includes numerous other sherd refits, and therefore we 
believe that several other whole or partial vessels may be present within 
the unexcavated portion of this deposit. 

Several lines of evidence support the ritual nature of the deposit. One 
of the vessels, a Savana Orange: Rejolla Variety bowl, was placed above 
nine chert flakes, a number that seems unlikely to be coincidence, as it 
also refers to the nine layers of the underworld. Furthermore, several of 
the partial vessels were intentionally halved and quartered. In fact, as 
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Figure 2.4. Three halved vessels from feasting deposit 


Brown has noted elsewhere (Brown 2007; Brown, Awe, and Garber 2018), 
the unusual breakage pattern on three vessels with straight and regular 
edges strongly suggests that they were cut in half, possibly by a string saw 
(Figure 2.4). We believe that the vessels were ritually broken as part of this 
feasting event to evoke the partitioning of the universe into quarters at 
the beginning of time. 

Several lines of evidence suggest that the deposit was part of an event 
associated with the initiation of the construction of the Structure B1-5th 
in-line triadic platform complex. First, the deposit did not appear to have 
been transposed to this location, suggesting that it was not a secondary 
midden or part of the construction fill of Structure B1-5th. Second, the ex- 
cellent preservation of the faunal remains, coupled with the large angular 
breakage pattern of the ceramic sherds, suggests that the deposit was not 
trampled or left exposed for long; it seems to have been covered rapidly. 
Third, the construction fill of Structure B1-5th directly overlaid the de- 
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posit. Therefore, we believe this deposit represents ceremonial trash sensu 
Walker (1995), buried in order to animate the building (Duncan 2011). The 
intentional breakage of the serving vessels, coupled with the placement of 
one of these vessels above nine small chert flakes, suggests a highly ritual- 
ized event. Furthermore, the association of an assemblage dominated by 
serving vessels and rich plant and animal remains strongly suggests the 
ritually deposited remnants of a feast. 

The plants recovered in a particular deposit may also reflect the nature 
of the activities that led to the deposit, although many species are found 
in both domestic and ritual contexts in the Maya region (Goldstein and 
Hageman 2010; but see Lentz 1991). Phytolith analysis found maize (Zea 
mays) and nondomesticated plants in two samples from vessels in the de- 
posit (Bozarth 2007). The first of these samples comes from the bottom of 
a large olla with charred material on the interior. Interestingly, no domes- 
ticated plants were found within this burned sample (Bozarth 2007). It 
seems probable that certain nondomesticated plants were ritually burned 
to produce smoke and fragrance, suggesting that the bottom half of this 
olla functioned as an open incensario, or incense burner. 

The second phytolith sample came from a Savana Orange stirrup spout 
that was broken off from the vessel body and deposited alone. Stirrup- 
spouted vessels are an unusual form in the Maya lowlands, with only a few 
examples documented in the Belize River valley to date. A more complete 
partial stirrup-spouted vessel, discussed in more detail below, was found 
at Blackman Eddy in a slightly later ritual deposit, indicating that this rare 
form was used by the Middle Preclassic inhabitants of the site. This Savana 
Orange stirrup-spouted vessel has a body in the form ofan incurving bowl 
with the stirrup spout extending upward from the side of the vessel. Simi- 
lar to the spouted vessels colloquially called "chocolate pots," stirrup- 
spouted vessels were most likely used to serve liquid. Chemical analyses of 
Middle Preclassic chocolate pots have shown the presence of cacao (Powis 
et al. 2002; also see McNeil 2010). The phytolith sample from the stirrup 
spout, however, exhibited maize. This suggests that the liquid served from 
this vessel was maize-based, possibly maize beer. Chemical analysis has 
not been conducted on this particular stirrup spout, so we do not know 
at this time if cacao was also present. However, it seems possible that the 
liquid may also have contained cacao. Serving fermented beverages such 
as frothy maize beer or cacao in front of participants would add a per- 
formance element to a feast (Joyce and Henderson 2007; also see Green 
2010). Furthermore, as many scholars have noted (Dietler 2001; Joyce 
2010), alcoholic beverages often have a prominent role in ritual feasts. 
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In addition to the phytoliths scraped from the stirrup-spouted vessel's 
interior surface, sediment from within the spout suggests the presence 
of maize kernels as well as some chaff, leading Bozarth (2007) to suggest 
that offerings of maize may also have been present. 

The vertebrate faunal remains found within this deposit were analyzed 
at the University of Wisconsin-Madison Zoological Museum using stan- 
dard zooarchaeological quantitative and qualitative methods (e.g., Gilbert 
1990; Lyman 1994; Reitz and Wing 1999). Analysis of the 197 fauna speci- 
mens demonstrates a diversity of animal species, with a minimum of fif- 
teen distinct mammals, reptiles, amphibians, and fish, along with one 
invertebrate crab analyzed as part of this assemblage (Table 2.1). Preser- 
vation of the faunal material was excellent: 30 percent of the bone frag- 
ments were identified to species, although 25 percent of the assemblage 
was only identified as vertebrate due to a lack of diagnostic features. None 
of the terrestrial animals that could be identified are exotic species; all 
could have been obtained in the vicinity of the site. This represents a mini- 
mum number of nine individuals (MNI=9). The animals were distributed 
across the deposit in ten clusters, with armadillo, fish, rabbit, and deer re- 
mains found in multiple places. 

In addition to the faunal remains in Table 2.1, small numbers of riverine 
species of jute snails (Pachychilus spp.) and freshwater clams (Nephro- 
naias sp.) were found scattered throughout the deposit. Remains of these 
riverine species were commonly found within Preclassic contexts at Black- 
man Eddy, suggesting that they were an important part of the Preclas- 
sic diet. On the other hand, fifty-three marine shell pieces were also re- 
covered within the assemblage. Cochran (2009) identified eight worked 
pieces of marine shell, two tinklers and six shell beads, along with forty- 
five fragments interpreted as debitage from the production of objects such 
as beads, pendants, or adornos. Both the broken pieces of marine shell and 
the shell beads were from small-to-medium conch species, predominately 
Strombus pugilis (Cochran 2009:25). Since most of these fragments appear 
to have been debris from marine shell crafting activities, it seems likely 
that these do not represent the remains of food. 

People understand the food served at special events in light of what 
they eat on a day-to-day basis (Graff 2018). In general, Early and Middle 
Preclassic deposits indicate a diet that reflects the diversity of animals in 
the Maya region (Masson 2004). In this regard, it is interesting to note 
that the species found within the Blackman Eddy deposit are similar to 
those found in midden and construction fill contexts across the Maya low- 
lands, which have been interpreted as everyday food choices (Emery 2004; 
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Table 2.1. Blackman Eddy, Belize, faunal remains analyzed from the 
Operation 20i deposit. MNI is the minimum number of individuals, 
and NISP is the number of identified specimens. 


Weight 

Fauna Identified MN! | NISP  ingrams 
Crab (Decapoda) 1 1 0.1 
Brocket deer (Mazama sp.) 1 1 0.8 
Opossum (Didelphus virginianus) 1 1 1.1 
Cane toad (Bufo marinus) 1 di 0.1 
Medium carnivore (Carnivora) 1 2 0.9 
Agouti (Dasyprocta punctata) 1 3 0.4 
Iguana (cf. Ctenosaura similis) 1 4 1.2 
Turtle (Testudines) 1 5 6.1 
Rabbit (Sylvilagus sp.) 1 6 2.7 
Armadillo (Dasypus novemcinctus) 1 23 2.2 
Whitetail deer (Odocoileus virginianus) 2 21 56 
Fish (Osteichthyes) 3 17 4.3 
Medium mammal — 21 10.4 
Large mammal — 36 28.5 
Mammal — 4 1.7 
Vertebrate — 49 10.4 
Totals 15 195 126.9 


Twiss 2012). The assemblage did not indicate a clear preference for a single 
species, but rather an emphasis on a variety of species. For example, dog 
remains have been reported in other special Preclassic deposits elsewhere 
in the Maya lowlands, including some that may have been purposefully 
fed (White et al. 2001; also see Cunningham-Smith et al., this volume; 
Emery et al. 2013; Thornton and Emery 2016), although none were re- 
covered in this deposit. 

The species and diversity in the deposit are generally comparable with 
remains found at other sites in the region. For example, Middle Preclassic 
fauna from the Tolok Group at Cahal Pech suggest a subsistence strategy 
based on medium-to-large mammals, including whitetail and brocket 
deer, opossum, rabbit, dog, and agouti and other rodents, as well as tur- 
key and currasow, turtle, and iguana (Powis et al. 1999:367). Also impor- 
tant were reef fish and shellfish and the "freshwater mollusk triad" of the 
Preclassic (sensu Stanchly and Burke 2018:96), which includes riverine 
and lake gastropods of the Pachychilus, Pomacea, and Nephronaias genera. 
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At the site of Pacbitun, whitetail deer were the most common animal in 
late Middle Preclassic deposits, but there were also carnivores, rodents, 
artiodactyls, and a smaller number of reptiles and fish (Boileau 2014). The 
variation among faunal assemblages at Blackman Eddy, Tolok, and Pac- 
bitun may reflect the microenvironments near each site, with different 
suites of animals reported elsewhere in the lowlands, depending on the 
local environment (Pohl 1994; Stanchly 1999). 

The animals likely were available in catchments near the site or along 
the Belize River valley floodplain. *"Sr/**Sr variability reflects a combina- 
tion of geology and soil formation processes, which are reflected in the 
plants and animals living in the region (see Bentley 2006; Freiwald 2018; 
Price et al. 2008; Thornton 2011). Three modern faunal samples collected 
within ten kilometers of Blackman Eddy returned an average value of 
0.70843 *Sr/**Sr (Freiwald 2011:218), providing a baseline for the local 
signature. Samples from three deer specimens (whitetail and brocket) 
from the Preclassic deposit returned *"Sr/**Sr values within the range of 
Belize River valley baseline fauna (0.7082 to 0.7090 *'Sr/**Sr in Freiwald 
2011; Freiwald et al. 2014), suggesting that attendees or sponsors used 
local animals (Table 2.2). Two additional whitetail deer samples and one 
ocelot (Felis pardalis) sample from other Preclassic deposits at the site also 
exhibit signatures local to the Belize River floodplain (Table 2.2). The local 
whitetail and brocket deer, as well as the ocelot, suggest a preference for 
local catchments in the Preclassic landscape in the Belize River valley. Oxy- 
gen (5O) and carbon (C) isotope values, which are not discussed in 
detail, show similar water and browse sources for three of the animals. In 
contrast, most Classic period assemblages across the Maya region include 
nonlocal deer, peccary, and even tapir (Thornton 2011; Yaeger and Frei- 
wald 2009), suggesting differences in animal acquisition and resource use. 

Only partial animals are represented in this deposit, which suggests to 
us that the animals had been butchered and consumed. Whole or nearly 
complete animal skeletons often reflect animal offerings, such as the 
complete bird skeletons in a Preclassic deposit underneath the El Castillo 
acropolis at the nearby site of Xunantunich (Freiwald 2010). Furthermore, 
all of the animals represented in the deposit were known food sources for 
the ancient Maya. The likely exceptions were the conch shell fragments 
and beads, which we believe reflect materials that added symbolic value 
to the deposit. 

Human modification of faunal remains can shed light on whether ani- 
mals were processed for consumption and, in some cases, how they were 
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processed. The fragmentation of the bones within this Middle Preclassic 
deposit exhibits evidence of human modification that is consistent with 
animal processing for consumption. For example, thirty-two limb bones 
exhibit possible spiral fracture patterns associated with butchering, and 
one limb bone has a possible chop mark. Two bone fragments exhibited 
evidence of exposure to fire, and one was a fragment of an awl-type im- 
plement, one of three worked-bone fragments. Thus, it seems likely that 
much of the meat was butchered and removed prior to cooking, or the cuts 
of meat were processed in ways that did not expose them to direct flame, 
such as stewing, roasting in an earth oven, or steaming in tamales. It is 
interesting to note that none of the bones exhibited signs of gnaw marks 
or other animal damage, further supporting the notion that this deposit 
was covered quickly. The small assemblage also included three fragments 
of worked-bone objects that do not directly reflect food use, including 
fragments of one perforator, one polished bone, and another with a hole 
drilled into it. 

Twenty-two percent of the animal remains present (NISP) were im- 
mature animals, including four of the individual animals (MNT). A high 
proportion of immature animals may be representative of animal man- 
agement (e.g., deFrance and Hanson 2008; Hamblin 1984; Masson and 
Peraza Lope 2008), consumption choices, or ritual activities (Pohl 1990). 
One immature animal was a whitetail deer that probably was a subadult 
who was sexually mature but not fully grown, and another was a brocket 
deer whose dental age suggests that it was a juvenile. The other animals, 
however, were not identified to species. Although the sample size is small, 
the presence of immature animals may perhaps reflect a preference for 
younger animals for feasting. 


Conclusion 


Feasting accompanied many important events in ancient societies and 
served both to maintain group cohesion and to build a sense of communal 
identity. At the same time, feasts allowed participants to negotiate rela- 
tionships within social and political realms. Dietler (2001:66) argues that 
“feasts are inherently political and that they constitute a fundamental in- 
strument and theater of political relations.” Many scholars have noted (see 
Ardren, this volume) that feasts were also used by sponsors to create un- 
even social relations with other participants, and thus they likely played 
an important role in establishing social hierarchies in many societies, in- 
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cluding that of the ancient Maya. As Potter (2010:242) states, feasting 
is “often seen as a strategy used by leaders and potential leaders to ac- 
tively transform structure through the opportunities created by building 
a following, placing followers in debt, and out-competing other aspiring 
leaders and using the resultant power differential to political advantage.” 
Feasting activities may also have been an important component of public 
building programs in the Maya lowlands. As Dietler and Herbich (2001: 
240) argue, “The use of feasts to mobilize collective labor has been a wide- 
spread and fundamental economic practice of societies around the world.” 

In this chapter, we present a case study from Blackman Eddy, Belize, ofan 
early feasting event that occurred prior to the construction ofa Middle Pre- 
classic public platform, Structure B1-5th. The ceramic, botanical, and faunal 
data all support the interpretation of this deposit as the remains of a feast, 
one that was highly ritualized in nature. The ritual component of the feast- 
ing debris reflects sanctification themes that reference ancient Maya cos- 
mology. Evidence of these themes includes: (1) the intentional partitioning 
of ceramic vessels into halves and quarters, (2) the placement of one vessel 
above nine chert flakes that likely reference the nine layers of the under- 
world, (3) the presence of an incensario, and (4) the presence of marine shell 
fragments and objects that reference the watery underworld. Furthermore, 
the deposit was left in place, forming a basal layer for the construction of 
Structure B1-5th. Phytolith data from a very rare stirrup-spouted vessel 
suggest that the feast included special maize-based beverages. 

While multiple lines of evidence indicate that this deposit was the re- 
mains of a feast, the faunal data are especially interesting, given the great 
variety of animal species represented in the deposit, the butchery pat- 
terns on the bones, and the local origins of the animals. It is interesting 
to note that the oft-cited cuch renewal ceremony described by Pohl (1994) 
included a variety of animal species as well as a possible preference for im- 
mature animals. 

Taken together, we believe that the material and contextual analysis 
of this deposit is consistent with an early communal feasting event in 
which the host and participants brought a variety of dishes for consump- 
tion, a "potluck" of sorts. While we think it likely that multiple partici- 
pants brought food to this feast, we do not completely agree with Has- 
torf's (2017:198) assessment that “[p]otluck meals are truly a feast among 
equals in which each participant brings a dish to share, in an ambience 
of equality." Rather, we suggest that communal feasting practices — even 
small-scale events like this one at Blackman Eddy — had subtle ritual and 
political dimensions that created the possibility for social positioning and 
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provided opportunities for key participants to gain status and create debts 
that could lead to their political advantage. 
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CHAPTER 3 


A Toast to the Earth: The Social Role of 
Beverages in Pre-Hispanic Maya Cave 
Ritual at Pacbitun, Belize 


JON SPENARD, ADAM KING, TERRY G. POWIS, 
AND NILESH GAIKWAD 


Introduction 


The study of food and foodstuffs in pre-Hispanic Maya ritual practice is 
often limited to discussions of feasting, whether it be a local practice pro- 
moting social cohesion or the political maneuverings of the elite (Clark 
and Blake 1994; Hayden and Gargett 1990; Hendon 2003; LeCount 1999, 
2001; Montero-López 2009; Reents-Budet 2000; Staller and Carrasco 
2010). Yet extensive ethnographic accounts suggest food was likely used in 
a much wider range of ceremonial venues in the pre-Hispanic past (Astor- 
Aguilera 2010; Chinchilla Mazariegos 2017; Christenson 2010:578; Dreiss 
and Greenhill 2008; Kintz 1990:128; Love 2004; McGee 1990; Nash 1970: 
208; Taube 1989; Vogt 1976). Among the more prominent of those other 
ceremonial venues are geographic landmarks, including caverns, rock 
shelters, other cave-like features, bodies of water, and mountain and hill 
tops where Maya people ritually communicate, petition, and interact with 
ancestors, earth forces, and other nonhuman people (Astor-Aguilera 2010; 
Christenson 2010; Kufer and Heinrich 2006; Scott 2009). Undoubtedly, 
pre-Hispanic Maya people used caves for ritual purposes, foodstuffs were 
involved at times, and in one known instance, a hieroglyphic text on the 
wall of a cave in Chiapas, Mexico, mentions an actual feast in association 
with a calendrical ceremony held there (Bassie-Sweet 1991, 1996, 2008; 
Bassie-Sweet et al. 2015:102; Brady and Prufer 2005; Brown 2005, 2009; 
Brown and Emery 2008; Emery 2002; Moyes et al. 2009; Prufer and Brady 
2005; Stone 1995). Collectively, these ethnographic and archaeological 
data suggest foodstuffs should have been common components of pre- 
Hispanic Maya cave ritual practice, yet few researchers have sought out 
such information (cf. Morehart 2005, 2011; Morehart and Butler 2010; 
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Morehart, Lentz, and Prufer 2005; Parker 2014). The limited studies avail- 
able, primarily of macrofaunal remains, have revealed that plants, particu- 
larly domesticated plant foods and tree species, were a major component 
of pre-Hispanic Maya ritual activity (Morehart 2005; Morehart, Lentz, 
and Prufer 2005; Parker 2014). The significance of our findings presented 
here is threefold: (1) the data presented in this chapter add to that small 
body of literature on ritual plant use in the eastern Maya region; (2) the 
plant foods identified in the study help us understand better the function 
and purposes of rituals; and (3) the data demonstrate that the identity 
of the social actors who may have participated in rituals is more complex 
than the common belief that participants were only men. 

Microfloral studies of starch grains from soils and residues recovered 
from cave ceramics have also proven to be a useful avenue for determin- 
ing the types of plants used in rituals (Morehart 2011). As found in macro- 
floral studies, many of the identified plants are domesticates. Our research 
employs another form of residue analysis focused on absorbed residues 
from liquids held in containers. Our aim is to capture the remains of 
things once held in low-fired ceramic and bone containers. Both of these 
materials are sufficiently porous that some parts of the liquids they once 
held are absorbed into their matrices' rough surfaces. If those residues 
can be captured (recovered in a physical sample) and identified (detected 
chemically), they can help us understand how particular containers were 
used and also when, where, and how particular foods or other concoctions 
were made. 

Caves are excellent venues for the study of ritual plant use in the Maya 
Lowlands for symbolic and archaeologically practical reasons. As dis- 
cussed in further detail below, underground places were of utmost impor- 
tance in Maya ceremonial life because they were prime locations where 
nonhuman people, including environmental forces, could be contacted 
(Astor-Aguilera 2010; Chinchilla Mazariegos 2017:69; Prufer and Brady 
2005; Stone 1995, 2005). On the other hand, because of their stable micro- 
environments, caves allow much greater artifact preservation than is pos- 
sible in the hot, humid tropical forests outside them. Broken ceramics, 
and occasionally whole pots, are ubiquitous in caverns throughout the 
pre-Hispanic Maya region. Unslipped jars are typically the most common 
forms encountered. Bowls, dishes, and plates, some incised, gouged, or 
carved and ranging in decoration from monochromes to elaborate poly- 
chrome slipped wares, make up the majority of most assemblages. In other 
words, the forms of cave ceramic assemblages closely reflect those found in 
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surface sites, though they were used for different purposes. In addition to 
ceramics, perishable artifacts of shell, wood, and human and animal bone 
are encountered regularly in subterranean contexts (Anya H., Guenter, 
and Mathews 2001; Brady 1989; Brown 2005; Emery 2002; Morehart 
2005, 2011; Spenard 2006, 2014; Spenard and Mirro 2017; Stuart 1999). 
For this preliminary study, we sampled pottery vessels and bone tubes 
from four cave sites near the medium-sized pre-Hispanic Maya city of Pac- 
bitun, Belize (Figure 3.1). That settlement is located on the southern rim of 
the western Belize River valley, and about one kilometer north of the first 
foothills of the Maya Mountains in central western Belize. The caves— 
Actun Lak, Slate Cave, Tzul's Cave, and Actun Hayach Naj— vary in dis- 
tance from Pacbitun, from 1.5 km to 5.5 km, and in size and geomorphic 
complexity from one another, yet they represent just four of the seventy 
known and likely hundreds of caves in the region. Elsewhere, Spenard 
(2014) has suggested that Actun Lak was a Late Preclassic through Early 
Classic period community rain shrine for Pacbitun, which was transformed 
in the mid-ninth century into a space restricted to all except royalty and 
the highest-level elites from that site. Slate and Tzul's Caves are about one 
hundred meters apart, on opposite sides of a valley at the head of which 
is an isolated hill on top of which sits the secondary center of Sak Pol Pak 
(Conlon 1999; Spenard, Mai, and Mai 2012). That small settlement holds 
the tallest pyramidal structure (11 m) anywhere in the region except for 
Pacbitun's Structure 1 (13 m), located in the site core. Late Classic period 
Pacbitun Maya people constructed a sacbe (causeway) from the site core 
directly to the head of the valley where Sak Pol Pak and Slate and Tzul's 
Caves are located (Weber 2011). Considering the direct tie to Pacbitun's 
site core, and the presence of the largest ceremonial architecture in its 
periphery, these data suggest that Pacbitun's elite were performing ritu- 
als at those sites. The fourth cave in this study, Actun Hayach Naj, sits just 
across a perennial stream from the Mountain Pine Ridge, 5.5 km from Pac- 
bitun but two hundred meters from two unexplored minor plaza groups. 
What do the results of this residue study tell us about who was per- 
forming rituals in the caves? Do they confirm elite and royal use of the 
caves, or do they show other people were using them? Why were these 
rituals performed? As we discuss below, our data offer a more nuanced 
understanding of the social uses of these spaces than we previously held, 
but they ultimately result in more questions about the social use of caves 
in this part of the Maya Lowlands than they provide definitive answers. 
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Caves in Mesoamerican Worldview 


Multidisciplinary studies conducted throughout Mesoamerica have docu- 
mented a close relationship between caves and cave-like features and an- 
cestors, human origins, Earth forces, and other nonhuman beings (Astor- 
Aguilera 2010; Boone 1997:409; Brady and Prufer 2005; Chinchilla 
Mazariegos 2017; Durán 1994; Holland 1964:302; Miller and Taube 1997: 
60; Monaghan 1995:202; Rincón Mautner 2005; Saturno et al. 2005; 
Taube et al. 2010; Tedlock 1996; Vogt and Stuart 2005). Such underground 
places and the mountains housing them are the heart of community iden- 
tity (García-Zambrano 1994; Wilson 1993, 1995). In Classic period Mayan, 
the couplet chan ch'een (sky-cave) was a general referent to population cen- 
ters (Martin 2001:178). In Nahuatl, the term for community is altepetl, 
translated literally as “water-mountain” (Lockhart 1992). Additionally, 
Mayan place-names for sites often incorporated significant cave-like fea- 
tures (Stuart and Houston 1994; Vogt and Stuart 2005). The importance 
of these underground places to polity identity is further hinted at by the 
fact that they were targeted for desecration during warfare events (Brady 
and Colas 2005; Stuart and Houston 1994:13). 

Mountains, caves, and water were conceptually related in pre-Hispanic 
Mesoamerican thought (Brady 1997:604; Brady and Ashmore 1999). 
Mountains were thought of as animate water receptacles, and their breath, 
symbolized by snakes exhaled from their zoomorphic cave maws, carried 
the liquid out of the underworld and into the sky, creating clouds of rain 
(Broda 1991:84; Schaafsma 1999; Schaafsma and Taube 2006; Taube 
2001:104). Carrying and lifting water-filled jugs, a metaphor for rain, was 
common to pre-Hispanic Mesoamerican thought (Schaafsma 1999). For 
example, Late Classic period Quiriguá Zoomorph P depicts flying Chaks 
(rain beings) pouring water from jars (Schaafsma and Taube 2006:249). 
Late Preclassic period Izapa Stela 1 depicts the being with a jar strapped to 
his back from which flow torrents of water, producing a stream in which 
he fishes (Norman 1973). Thus, jars deposited in caves likely indicate rain 
rituals performed inside of mountains. 

Dripstone cave formations, stalagmites, stalactites, and particularly 
columns, the physical joining of the former two, were favored foci for rain- 
related rituals in the Mesoamerican past and present (Bassie-Sweet 1991: 
152; Brady 1999:63; Fitzsimmons 2005; Josserand and Hopkins 2007; 
Moyes et al. 2009; Navarrete and Martínez 1977; Seler 1901:163-169). For 
example, a high percentage of pre-Hispanic and contemporary stone effi- 
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gies of the Rain Deity, both carved and unmodified, were made from cave 
formations (Brady 1999:65-66; Graham 1997; Navarrete and Martínez 
1977; Stone 2005). In Quintana Roo, speleothems were regular compo- 
nents of offerings at rain shrines (Lorenzen 1999:102). Moreover, faces 
were frequently carved near sources of water, particularly in cenotes, sug- 
gesting connections to the Rain Deity (Rissolo 2005:363; Strecker 1985: 
20). Similarly, censers decorated with the visage of the Central Mexican 
Rain Deity, Tlaloc, were placed around a large stalagmitic column deep 
within Balankanche Cave in Yucatán (Andrews 1970). 

For contemporary Maya people in Chichicastenango, Guatemala, stone 
effigies, possibly speleothems, are associated with wind and tempests, the 
destructive aspects of rain (Brady 1999:65; Bunzel 1952:268). Lacandón 
Maya people place into censers called god pots small stones taken from 
the sacred abodes of deities (McGee 1990:52; Soustelle 1961; Tozzer 1907: 
87). The stones are variably referred to as mediums or thrones for the deity 
whose residence they were taken from, and they allow the Lacandón to 
communicate with those beings (McGee 1990:52). Day of the Cross ritu- 
als at the Jolja' Caves performed by Ch'ol Maya of Chiapas, Mexico, in- 
corporate drip water collected from the back of one of the caverns, and 
candles are placed on or adjacent to stalagmites (Bassie-Sweet et al. 2015: 
160-161; Halperin and Spenard 2015:77). That ritual functions to con- 
vince the Earth Lord, Don Juan, to release the rains (Bassie-Sweet et al. 
2015:159). Speleothems are one of a group of common items used in agri- 
cultural rituals for the Maya of Yucatán (Astor-Aguilera 2010:171). The 
Mixtec of Oaxaca similarly present cave formations with offerings for rain, 
believing them to be the Rain Deity (Monaghan 1995:106-108; Ravicz and 
Romney 1969:394). 

Mountains and caves are also commonly noted in ethnographic and 
ethnohistoric accounts, as well as in pre-Hispanic iconography, as being 
places of ancestral emergence and where the ancestors reside throughout 
pre- and post-contact Mesoamerica (Durán 1994; García-Zambrano 1994; 
Monaghan 1995; Saturno et al. 2005; Tedlock 1996; Vogt 1969). Never- 
theless, this well-documented aspect of the social importance of caves 
has been an infrequent aspect of Mesoamerican, and particularly Maya, 
cave archaeology (Aguilar et al. 2005; Heyden, 1973, 1975, 1981; Spenard 
2006). Instead, researchers have focused on the environmental associa- 
tions of caverns discussed above. 
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Site Descriptions 


Actun Lak “Pottery Cave” 


Of the four caves in this study, Actun Lak is geographically the closest to 
Pacbitun. Its name, translated as “Pottery Cave,” comes from the thick car- 
pet of ceramic sherds lying over the entire floor of the cavern and on most 
of its low-lying ledges. Its entrance, a horizontal, mouthlike hole, is half- 
way up a hillside, at the bottom of which is another massive cavern that re- 
ceives vast quantities of water from the surrounding landscape during the 
rainy season. Actun Lak is a horizontal cave 43 m long with variable ceiling 
height ranging from 1 m to 11 m. The cavern is composed of a highly modi- 
fied entrance passage and three main chambers, labeled 1 through 3, from 
the entrance to the rear of the cave. The modifications to the entrance area 
are part of a massive single-phase construction project dating to the Ter- 
minal Classic period (800-900 CE), which included constructing a set of 
stairs on the hillside down to the entrance of the other cavern (Spenard 
2014). Just outside of Actun Lak, the stairs terminate at a buried, stone- 
faced earthen platform measuring 5 x 8 m. The platform terminates at the 
dripline of the cave, but the contemporary floor was artificially raised by 
up to 3 m over the entire 8 horizontal meters of the entrance area. 

Chamber 1 is dominated by a series of broken stalagmitic formations 
rising up from the cave floor, between which past Maya people placed an 
artificial pavement of river and limestone cobbles carried into the cave. 
During periods of continuous rain, the thousands of stalactites hanging 
from the ceiling in the chamber drip heavily, creating a rainy environment. 
The antiquity of the cobble pavement is demonstrated by the thick coat of 
calcium carbonate cementing together the imported rocks. Hundreds of 
ceramic sherds cover the cobble pavement and the matrix adjacent to it. 
Stylistically, they date from the Late Preclassic (300-100 BCE) through 
the early Postclassic period (900-1000 CE), although most date to the 
Terminal Preclassic (100 BCE-300 CE) through the first two centuries of 
the Early Classic period (300-550 CE). Horizontal excavations beneath 
a small alcove in the cave wall adjacent to the cobble pavement revealed 
a two-vessel cache of Hewlett Bank Unslipped type bowls (Gifford 1976: 
190-191), labeled Feature 1 (Figure 3.2). The vessels were stacked offset 
on top of one another with the base of the upper bowl touching the lip of 
the lower. 

As Chamber 1 is the focus of our study, we only note that the front por- 
tion of Chamber 2 from floor to ceiling is heavily burned due to an inten- 
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Figure 3.2. Actun Lak Feature 1, in situ Hewlett Bank Unslipped bowls sampled for this 
study. Photo by Jon Spenard. 


sive fire or series of fires associated with an altar created from cave for- 
mations. A radiocarbon assay (770-940 cal CE) from a partially burned 
wood fragment suggests the activities at the altar were contemporaneous 
with the modifications made to the cave entrance (Spenard 2014:416). 
Chamber 3 is a small room with a high ceiling and a steeply sloping floor 
that turns into a naturally restricted passage that abruptly ends after a 
180-degree turn. Heavy concentrations of ceramic sherds cover the floor 
of this part of the cave (Spenard 2012). 


Slate Cave 


Slate Cave is a 55 m long, undulating, low-ceilinged passage uphill from 
the western bank of a seasonally active stream. That waterway flows into 
a massive cave opening in the base of an isolated hill at the juncture of 
two ranges of foothills on the rim of the Maya Mountains, 2.5 km from 
Pacbitun. The larger cave is the entrance to the most extensive network of 
underground passages known in the Pacbitun region, all of which make 
up a massive drainage system for that portion of the Maya Mountains. 
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On top of the hill is the Late Classic period secondary center, Sak Pol Pak, 
which contains the tallest pyramidal structure in the region outside of the 
main plaza at Pacbitun (Conlon 1999; Spenard, Mai, and Mai 2012). 

Slate Cave was named in reference to the ubiquity of slate rocks through- 
out the cave, imported by human agents and occasionally by major flood- 
ing in the waterway below (Spenard and Mirro 2017). With a bell-shaped 
entrance spanning 8 m wide at its base and 4 m tall, the cave penetrates an 
exposed portion of bedrock on the side of a gently sloping hillside. There 
are two main areas of the cave, naturally separated by a bedrock wall with 
a small hole at its base 30 m into the cave. The hole is just large enough for 
a person to squeeze through. The front section of the cave, and the focus of 
our discussion in this chapter, is relatively open with smooth walls, but the 
walls of the back half are craggy and filled with dissolution holes. Artifacts 
were recorded on the surface in both areas of the cave, although they occur 
in much higher quantities in the front portion. Based on ceramic styles, 
this cave was first used in the Early Classic period and continued through 
the Terminal Classic period. 

The pattern of use of Slate Cave is unique in the Pacbitun region be- 
cause it is the only one known to contain rock art, which in this case is a 
carved petroglyph panel on a seasonally active globular cave formation. 
The panel consists of six simple faces (round eyes and bar mouth), geo- 
metric shapes, and a full-figure anthropomorphic character, which may be 
either a spider monkey or a boxer character. 

The feature of note in this cave for the current study is located at the 
farthest extent of the light zone. It is a burial or cache with human re- 
mains placed in an excavated and infilled pit below an alcove in the cave 
wall. The alcove containing the burial runs north-south and is just over 
2m long, although the last half meter is beneath a low-hanging ceiling no 
more than 30 cm high. In this cramped space, Maya people excavated an 
ovular-shaped pit approximately 2 m long by 1 m wide and 0.25 m deep, 
in the bottom of which they excavated a smaller hole 1.5 m long by 0.5 m 
wide and an additional 0.25 m deep. Few artifacts were recovered in the 
larger pit, but a flowstone block and a slate cobble pavement covered the 
lower hole, and on the northern end of the pavement was a single undeco- 
rated ceramic jar body sherd. 

The southern side of the lower pit beneath the pavement was empty of 
cultural material, although several sequential linear stains were noted at 
the very bottom that may be the remains of a wooden bier. Soil samples 
from the stains were collected and await further analysis to determine 
their composition. The cobbles in the southern half of the pit were in gen- 
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Figure 3.3. Slate Cave Feature 1, human cranium surrounded by bone tubes sampled in 
this study. Photo by Jon Spenard. 


eral disarray when uncovered, with few lying close to horizontally flat; sev- 
eral others were standing nearly upright. This contrasts strongly with the 
northern side of the pit, where the cobbles are orderly and remain mostly 
horizontally flat. These varying conditions suggest that the southern side 
of the pit was excavated in the past, and whatever objects originally de- 
posited in there were removed. Nevertheless, it seems this was done with 
care, as the pit was refilled, the cobbles were laid back down close to their 
original depth, and the entire pavement was reburied. 

The northern side of the pit contained a wide variety of artifacts. Al- 
most directly below where the jar fragment was placed was a human cra- 
nium and mandible surrounded by at least six mammal bone tubes (likely 
deer), and other bone objects too fragmented and deteriorated to identify 
(Figure 3.3). The cranium was laid facing west, in a position halfway be- 
tween facedown and on its side. The bone tubes were clustered around the 
face and chin area of the skull, with another two located at the base of the 
occipital bone. Four had been incised with either a horizontal line encir- 
cling the tubes or X-shaped designs, and the two others were uncarved. 
The tube with the X-shaped incisions was standing nearly upright when 
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first uncovered, and the top ofit was capped with a large chert flake, one of 
the few nonbone artifacts recovered in the smaller pit. Spenard and Mirro 
(2017:130) have proposed that these bone objects may have been used as 
delivery tubes for entheogenic enemas. 


Tzul's Cave 


On first impression, Tzul's Cave appears to be a small, restricted grotto 
of three horizontal tubelike passages connected to one another by verti- 
cal drops; however, through a labor-intensive, single-phase construction 
effort at the end of the Late Classic period, Pacbitun Maya people buried 
a tight, winding passage opening into a much larger chamber that has yet 
to be fully explored. The known entrance to Tzul's Cave is located just in- 
side a small alcove that penetrates a bedrock outcrop jutting up from a 
natural bench on a gently sloping hillside. The area of the cave that has 
been explored consists of six chambers of varying size and complexity. To 
understand why we sampled the vessels from this cave and to gain more 
clarity on the social use of caverns in the Pacbitun region, we offer a more 
comprehensive description of this underground site than the others in 
this chapter. 

Immediately inside the entrance alcove, the floor drops 4 m into the 
largest known room in the cave, Room A, a chamber measuring 10 m long, 
with an average ceiling height of 4 m, but it is narrow, measuring no more 
than 3 m wide. The floor is bedrock, and no evidence of Maya use of that 
part of the cave has been recovered, save for systematically harvested sta- 
lactites. Nevertheless, water actively drips from the ceiling in accordance 
with the weather outside, at times covering the floor of the chamber in a 
shallow pool of water, and thus any artifacts left there in the past may have 
been washed away. The cave continues to Room B, a 2.5 m long, 1 m tall 
by 1 m wide passage that had been artificially restricted in the past by a 
cobble wall, which had been torn down prior to our investigations. Passing 
through Room B, one arrives in Room C, a 3 m long by 1.5 m wide chamber 
with a 1.5 m tall ceiling. In both rooms, the cave walls skirting the outer 
edges of the bedrock outcrop into which the cave penetrates are pock- 
marked with dissolution holes that the Pacbitun Maya filled with rocks. In 
addition to infilling the natural windows, the Maya also leveled and raised 
the floor of the cave by as much as 1 m, using a mix of large imported lime- 
stone cobbles and dirt. A small alcove holding a cluster of Late to Terminal 
Classic period broken jar rims and large pieces of slate intermixed with 
limestone cobbles is present along the western wall of the room. At the 
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Figure 3.4. Ceramic vessels in Tzul's Cave Room D sampled for this study. Photo by 
Terry Powis. 


far end of that artifact concentration, the floor leveling stops abruptly, 
leaving a glaring hole in the cave floor that had been covered over in the 
past by a slate block plastered into place. 

The slate plug capped a vertical drop of 3 m that provided access to 
Rooms D, E, and F. Room D is the largest known in the lower level of the 
cave, and it is aligned north to south, while Room E is a small alcove at its 
northern end. Room F, described in further detail below, branches from 
the southwest corner of Room D. Together, Rooms D and E measure only 
6.5 m long and average 1.5 m wide. Few artifacts are present directly below 
the drop and in the main accessway of the room, but an alcove beneath the 
entrance ledge connecting with Room E contains several whole and par- 
tial vessels, including the remains of approximately fifteen jars and fewer 
than six bowls/dishes. Identified ceramic types in Rooms D and E include 
Alexanders Unslipped, Cayo Unslipped, Belize Red Incised, Dolphin Head 
Red, Garbutt Creek Red, Mount Maloney Black (bowls and globular jars), 
and Puhui-zibal Composite types (Gifford 1976:266), all dating to the last 
two centuries of the Classic period (Figure 3.4). 

A test excavation into the elevated floor near the junction with Room F 
revealed that at least 20 cm of dirt had been imported into the cham- 
ber to level the floor. Beneath the dirt was cobble fill, indicating that the 
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leveling process began with importing hundreds of rocks into the chamber 
through the confined upper portions of the cave. Ceramic sherds recovered 
from that excavation were identified in the field as Mount Maloney Black 
and Cayo Unslipped type jars (Gifford 1976), both stylistically dating to 
the Late to Terminal Classic periods. 

Room F is the most restricted space known in the cave. It is simply a 
downward-sloping fingerlike passage extending from the southwest cor- 
ner of Room D. It measures 4 m long and 0.5 m wide and tall. The Maya 
blocked its entrance with a triangular-shaped slate plug that reportedly 
had been plastered into place similar to the other plug from Room C. It is 
entered by way of a 0.5 m deep hole in the floor of Room D. Looking back 
up to Room D, one can see that the walls of the hole are actually cobble fill 
used to artificially raise and level the floor of Room D, as with the floor in 
Room C. The recovery of Mount Maloney Black globular jar sherds in the 
excavation unit and the presence of purely Spanish Lookout phase ceram- 
ics in Room D date these modifications and the use of the cave to the last 
two centuries of the Late Classic period (Gifford 1976:243). Ledges are 
present on either side of Room F and are filled with large Cayo Unslipped, 
Dolphin Head Red, and Mount Maloney Black type ceramic sherds, all sty- 
listically dated to the Late and Terminal Classic periods. 

The cave appears to terminate at the back of Room F, at a point where 
the ceiling slopes downward to meet the slightly inclined floor. At that 
point, a partially buried pile of three large cobbles suggested the end of the 
cave, yet through them blew a slight breeze, indicating that the cave con- 
tinued beyond that point. Excavations at that terminus revealed that the 
Maya intentionally blocked a highly restricted winding passage opening 
up to a much larger chamber beyond. That the passage was intentionally 
blocked is unquestionable. The ceiling and walls of the rooms of the entire 
known portions of the cave are smooth and geologically stable, which in- 
dicates that any cobbles found there arrived by human agency. Thus, the 
three stacked cobbles are manuports purposefully carried to that part of 
the cave. More significantly, during excavation we removed 20 cm of soil 
matrix over a 2 m by 0.5 m area underlain and intermixed with several 
hundred more cobbles. Additionally, approximately 15 cm below the sur- 
face at the rear of Room F, we uncovered a stack of Mount Maloney Black 
globular jar body sherds topped with a large Cayo Unslipped type disc, as 
well as charcoal providing definitive evidence that the fill was cultural. Un- 
fortunately, technical climbing gear was necessary to explore the new por- 
tion of the cave, and none was available at the time of excavation. None- 
theless, no artifacts were seen in the small landing on the other side of the 
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passage, nor were any footprints present on the muddy floor there, indi- 
cating the Pacbitun Maya may never have accessed that part of the cave. 

When considering the cave as a whole, one can see that significant labor 
was expended to modify it. Thousands of cobbles and several tons of dirt 
were carried bit by bit through the cave's cramped passages and multiple 
levels. At times, navigating the cave for our work required taking off our 
backpacks and pushing or pulling them through the restricted areas. Thus, 
moving the quantity of dirt and rocks necessary to complete the construc- 
tions in the cave was certainly a herculean task. We mention this diffi- 
culty of navigating tight passages because, as expanded on below, Tzul's 
Cave is far from unique in the Pacbitun area in terms of energy-expended 
modification. In fact, our project has documented over seventy caves and 
cave-like landmarks around Pacbitun, most within a few kilometers of one 
another, and in the first range of foothills in the Maya Mountains. Each of 
the caves had architectural constructions similar to those in Tzul's Cave. 
There are probably hundreds, if not thousands, of caves in the greater Pac- 
bitun region, all of which are likely to have been modified in a manner 
similar to Tzul's Cave. 


Actun Hayach Naj 


The subject of one day of reconnaissance, Actun Hayach Naj Cave is the 
least understood of the four within this study. Nevertheless, we include 
it here because its artifact assemblage is unusual for the Pacbitun region, 
and because the residues found in the vessel are, to date, unique in our 
study. At 5.5 km from Pacbitun, either it may represent a pilgrimage cave, 
or it was used by local populations from the two nearby settlements men- 
tioned above, or both. 

The entrance to the cave is a wide, shallow sinkhole at the bottom of a 
cliff face opening onto a steeply declining alluvium-covered slope. At the 
bottom of the sinkhole is a sloping passage of collapse debris that leads to 
a single ovicular-shaped room measuring approximately 25 m at its long- 
est point. The center of the chamber is dominated by a large block of ceiling 
collapse, and small ledges, a few low crawls, and short passages extending 
from the outer bounds of the chamber quickly lead to dead ends. Ceramic 
sherds with strong affiliations to Pacbitun and the Belize Valley abound on 
the cave floor, and most date to the Classic period. The Aguila Orange tri- 
pod sampled in the current study and chert flakes were recovered from a 
cobble-filled niche in the cave floor abutting the block of ceiling collapse in 
the center of the cave. In addition to ceramics, at least fifty granite mano 
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preforms were noted throughout the cave. While these are not uncom- 
mon artifacts to find in caves, the quantity noted is highly unusual for the 
Pacbitun region. No more than three had been found in any other cavern 
investigated. 


Absorbed Residue Study 


In this study, we attempt to add to our understanding of pre-Hispanic 
Maya use of caves by exploring absorbed resides found in pottery vessels 
and bone tubes. We used mass spectrometry and applied the biomarker 
method to accomplish this task (Evershed 2008). With that method, 
chemical compounds (biomarkers) found exclusively in the suspected con- 
tents of containers are identified. For example, cacao beans and drinks 
made from them contain three key alkaloids (among other compounds): 
theobromine, theophylline, and caffeine, which have long been used in ab- 
sorbed residue studies as biomarkers whose presence in ancient pottery is 
used to identify cacao residues (Powis et al. 2008). Most often, the chemi- 
cal compounds used as biomarkers are identified using mass spectrome- 
try. For this approach, the choice of biomarkers is critical. The compound 
or suite of compounds selected as biomarkers must be found exclusively 
in the suspected contents of ancient containers. If the biomarkers chosen 
are found in many different plants or animals, they will not be useful in 
identifying residues created by specific foods, drinks, or other concoctions 
held in containers. 

This early-stage pilot study is aimed at exploring the usefulness of ab- 
sorbed residues for understanding activities once carried out in caves. 
Based on existing ethnographic and archaeological information, there 
could have been a wide variety of plants and other concoctions used in 
those settings. In exploring this method, we have chosen to focus on a 
small number of plants and their associated biomarkers (Table 3.1). 


The Sample 


From the four cave sites described above, we sampled ten pottery vessels 
and six bone tubes made from deer long bones (Table 3.2). Sampled ves- 
sels were selected to represent the variety of forms and types found in 
the entire cave assemblage, rather than particular decorative elements or 
slip colors. Bone tubes were chosen for sampling based on their degree of 
preservation. Those tubes that could not withstand the sampling process 
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Table 3.1. Plants and biomarkers 


Plant Scientific Name Biomarker 

Chile Capsicum sp. Dihydrocapsaicin, Capsaicin 
Vanilla Vanilla planifolia Vanillin, Vanillic Acid 
Willow Salix sp. Salicylic acid 


Cacao Theobroma cacao Theobromine, Theophylline, Caffeine 


were eliminated from consideration, even though they were all recovered 
in the same context. 

The pottery samples were collected from vessels found in three caves, 
Actun Lak, Actun Hayach Naj, and Tzul’s Cave. In Actun Lak, we sampled 
the two Hewlett Bank Unslipped type bowls from Feature 1. At Actun Ha- 
yach Naj Cave, we sampled the Early Classic period Aguila Orange tripod 
plate found in the artificially enclosed alcove beneath the cave floor in 
Chamber 1. In Tzul’s Cave, seven of the pottery vessels from Room D were 
sampled. Each of the vessels dates to the Terminal Classic period, with 
three of the pots identified as Mount Maloney Black globular ollas. All six 
of the bone tubes sampled were found in Late Classic period Feature 1 in 
Slate Cave (Spenard and Mirro 2017). 

In absorbed residue studies, contamination presents a significant 
potential bias (King et al. 2017; Washburn et al. 2014). By contamination, 
we mean the introduction of the biomarkers of interest (see Table 3.1) into 
samples through sources other than the ancient uses of containers. For 
example, compounds may become airborne or be introduced into water 
systems because of industrial production and common consumer usage. 
People may also introduce biomarkers during artifact collection and sam- 
pling. A finger splashed with morning coffee can later add caffeine to con- 
tainers and residue samples if allowed to touch containers sampled or 
sampling instruments. Finally, contamination may happen as remnants 
of a sample from one container are mixed with a sample from a different 
container (cross-contamination). 

Our sample collection methods were designed to minimize both cross- 
contamination (multiple samples were collected) and contamination 
introduced by the individual collecting the samples (Figure 3.5). To re- 
duce the risk of contamination, a mask was worn during sampling, and 
each sample was collected with a new pair of nitrile exam gloves. We used 
a metal Dremel bit to grind a portion of the interior surface of each vessel 
and bone tube. The resulting powdered residues were collected on a clean 
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Figure 3.5. Junior author Terry Powis collecting a sample from a bowl in Tzul’s Cave 
Room D. Photo by George J. Micheletti. 
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piece of white copier paper before being transferred into an unused vial 
that had been cleaned with demineralized water. The drill bit was cleaned 
with demineralized water after each sample was collected. 


Analytical Methods 


A total of sixteen samples were extracted using the following procedure. 
For the burr samples, 90 to 200 mg of burr from each sample was added to 
a 0.25 ml water-methanol mixture (1:1). Samples were vortexed and incu- 
bated at 80°C for thirty minutes. After incubation, samples were sonicated 
(1 min.), vortexed (1 min.), and centrifuged (3 min.). The resulting pre- 
cipitate from each sample was removed, and the supernatant was filtered 
with 5 kD membrane filters. Water-based samples obtained by sonicator 
were freeze-dried completely. A 0.25 ml water-methanol mixture (1:1) was 
added, and the samples were sonicated (1 min.), vortexed (1 min.), and 
centrifuged (3 min.). The supernatant was filtered with 5 kD membrane 
filters. The filtrates from both extraction methods were transferred to vials 
for Ultra Performance Liquid Chromatography (UPLC)/MS-MS analysis. 
A Xevo-TQ triple quadrupole mass spectrometer (Waters, Milford, 
MA, USA) was used to record MS and MS-MS spectra using Electro Spray 
Ionization (ESI) in positive ion (PI) mode, capillary voltage of 3.0 kV, an 
extractor cone voltage of 3 V, and a detector voltage of 500 V. Cone gas 
flow was set at 50 L/h, and desolvation gas flow was maintained at 600 
L/h. Source temperature and desolvation temperature were set to 150°C 
and 350°C, respectively. The collision energy was varied from six to thir- 
teen to optimize four different daughter ions. The acquisition range was 
20-350 D. Pure standards (atropine and scopalamine) were introduced to 
the source at a flow rate of 10 l/min by using a methanol, water (1:1) and 
0.1 percent formic acid mixture as the carrier solution to develop the mul- 
tiple reaction monitoring (MRM) method for UPLC/MS-MS operation. 
UPLC/MS-MS analyses of all the samples were carried out with a 
Waters Acquity UPLC system connected with a Xevo-TQ triple quadruple 
mass spectrometer. Analytical separations on the UPLC system were con- 
ducted using an Acquity UPLC C18 1.7 um column (1 x 150 mm) at a flow 
rate of 0.15 ml/min. The gradient started with 100 percent A (0.1% formic 
acid in H,O) and 0 percent B (0.1% formic acid in CH¿CN), changed to 50 
percent A over 3 minutes, followed by a 4-minute linear gradient to 10 
percent A, resulting in a total separation time of 7 minutes. The elutions 
from the UPLC column were introduced to the mass spectrometer, and re- 
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sulting data were analyzed and processed using MassLynx 4.2 software. 
Pure standard mixture was used to optimize the UPLC conditions prior 
to analysis. 


Impacts of Contamination 


In conducting absorbed residue studies, modern contamination of the ob- 
jects or samples is always a concern (King et al. 2017; Washburn et al. 
2014). Artifacts can be exposed to modern contamination at a variety of 
points in their life. One point comes before the artifacts are recovered. Itis 
also possible that the containers sampled in our study were contaminated 
by water or even air as they rested in the caves. A wide variety of chemicals 
and compounds are ubiquitous both in the air and in our water systems, 
especially near major population and manufacturing centers. We have as- 
sumed that the risk of contamination from these sources is relatively low, 
given their location within caves in a relatively rural portion of Belize. 
The general validity of this assumption was confirmed when we analyzed 
samples of soil from two caves (see Tables 3.2 and 3.3) and detected none 
of the biomarkers of interest (Table 3.1). 

Artifacts may also be exposed to modern contamination as they are 
removed from their archaeological context, processed, and analyzed. The 
greatest risk of exposure comes from contact with people, laboratory sur- 
faces, and tools. Because the vessels from Tzul's Cave were sampled di- 
rectly in the cave, these sources of contamination likely had little impact 
on our results. The risk of contamination is greater for the objects sampled 
from Actun Lak, Actun Hayach Naj, and Slate Cave because they were re- 
moved from the caves and brought to the lab, where they received some 
cleaning and handling. For the vessels from Actun Lak and the bone tubes 
from Slate Cave, postrecovery processing involved the removal of soil 
accumulated in the interior. The single vessel from Actun Hayach Naj was 
cleaned with a dry brush to remove a powdery calcium carbonate deposit. 
As we discuss later, the actual impact of contamination from these sources 
is best assessed using the residue analysis results. 

Storage materials and location can also play a role in exposure to mod- 
ern contamination. It has been shown that objects stored in the open on 
shelves are exposed to a variety of airborne contaminants most likely 
introduced through air circulation systems (Washburn et al. 2014). In this 
study, that potential has been minimized because all of the objects re- 
moved from the caves were stored in sealed plastic containers. 

Finally, it is possible for sampling methods and materials to intro- 
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duce contaminants into residue samples collected. As discussed above, 
our sampling protocol was specifically designed to minimize the poten- 
tial for cross-contamination, as multiple samples were collected, and for 
the sampler to introduce contaminants. To assess the possibility that our 
sampling materials contaminated our results, we tested the demineralized 
water and a sheet of white copier paper used to collect the samples (Tables 
3.2 and 3.3). One of the water samples analyzed contained none of our 
biomarkers, but in a second sample, a small amount of salicylic acid was 
detected. The sample taken from a sheet of our collection paper showed 
the presence of small amounts of caffeine and vanillic acid. Using these re- 
sults, we considered any other positive samples with amounts of salicylic 
acid, caffeine, or vanillic acid below those found in the paper and water to 
be potentially contaminated. 


Results 


Half of the samples analyzed (eight out of sixteen) tested positive for at 
least one of our biomarkers of interest (see Tables 3.3 and 3.4). Surpris- 
ingly, the most frequently detected biomarker was Salix, or salicylic acid, 
which was present in three-quarters of the positive samples. Salicylic 
acid, which is found naturally in various parts of willow trees, is a com- 
mon constituent in airborne and waterborne contamination because of 
its widespread use as an analgesic. This leaves open the possibility that its 
presence, and prevalence, in our samples is the result of some form of con- 
tamination. Given that salicylic acid was not detected in soils from two of 
the caves, we do not think its presence is the result of contamination in the 
caverns. The fact that five of the six samples that tested positive for sali- 
cylic acid were collected from objects processed and stored in the lab sug- 
gests that our lab treatment could be a source. The one piece of evidence 
arguing against modern contamination as the source of the salicylic acid 
in our samples is the fact that we detected it in one of the vessels sampled 
within Tzul's Cave. For the moment, we will treat the presence of salicylic 
acid as a real result and not the product of modern contamination. 

Two samples contained Datura, and one had residues indicative of va- 
nilla. Cacao was also found in only one sample, the tripod plate from Actun 
Hayach Naj, but that vessel is the only one of our samples to be positive for 
more than one biomarker. It also had residues from Datura and salicylic 
acid. No residues were found containing the biomarkers for chile. Histori- 
cal information documents the addition of chile to elite beverages like 
cacao, and also to ritual beverages like balche' (see Vail and Dedrick, this 
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Table 3.4. Samples positive for plants of interest 


Sample Material | Cave Datura | Vanilla Willow | Cacao 
1 Bone Slate 

2 Bone Slate 

3 Bone Slate 

4 Bone Slate 

5 Bone Slate X 

6 Bone Slate X 

7 Soil Slate 

13 Ceramic Actun Lak X 

14 Ceramic Actun Lak X 

15 Ceramic Actun Hayach Naj X X X 
18 Ceramic Tzul's X 

19 Soil Tzul's 

21 Ceramic Tzul's 

22 Ceramic Tzul's 

23 Ceramic Tzul's X 

24 Ceramic Tzul's 

25 Ceramic Tzul's 

26 Ceramic Tzul’s X 


volume). Its absence from our samples may indicate that it was not part of 
ritual practice in caves, or its absence may be the result of sampling error. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Salix 


Very little has been written about the use of Salix sp. in the ethnographic 
and ethnohistoric literature on Mesoamerica. Among the Tzotzil Maya 
of Zinacantan, it has a few utilitarian uses, including making shade and 
growing into living fences (Breedlove and Laughlin 1993:201). It also has 
minor medicinal uses, for treating muscle pain and tonsillitis. Symboli- 
cally, itis believed to be the origin of water, thus it is regularly planted near 
water holes. Perhaps the most significant use of this plant for the present 
study is that it is one of the ingredients used to make gunpowder in com- 
munity rituals, including the Holy Cross ceremony. Certainly, we are not 
proposing that the pre-Hispanic Maya invented gunpowder; instead, it is 
interesting to note that Salix is used in conjunction with the Holy Cross 
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ceremony. Holy Cross or Day of the Cross is a ritual celebrated at the begin- 
ning of May to ensure the rains come, among other goals. Huastec Maya 
use Salix as a medicinal plant to treat nausea and as a stimulant to prevent 
tiredness (Alcorn 1984:780). Bernardino de Sahagün (1963:110) simply 
describes the tree in his review of "earthly things" in Aztec Mexico with- 
out ascribing any uses to it, as he does for many other plants in that in- 
ventory, yet there is some evidence that Salix had symbolic significance for 
the Aztec. Pillars shaped from willow trees were used for foundation posts 
in the Templo Mayor in Tenochtitlan (López Luján, Torres, and Montúfar 
López 2003:153). More significantly, willow leaves were included in the 
many offerings placed throughout that same temple. Unfortunately, the 
symbolic significance of these leaves has yet to be determined. 

A review of two online ethnobotany databases, "Dr. Duke's Phytochemi- 
cal and Ethnobotanical Databases,” hosted by the US Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA 2018), and the "Native American Ethnobotany Database" 
(Moerman 2008) provides some insight into how Salix may have been 
used ritually. Just as in Mesoamerica, various species of Salix have been 
used for medicinal purposes throughout North America, to treat ailments 
ranging from gastrointestinal issues to fever and warts (USDA 2018). 
More significantly for our purposes, various parts of the tree, including 
bark and leaves, are often burned and the ashes added to tobacco and snuff 
(Moerman 2008). Although we did not test for tobacco, cigars and other 
types of cigarillos are known in Maya art, where various gods are shown 
smoking them (Taube 1992). The presence of a tobacco person on the Chiik 
Nab market murals at Calakmul suggests that the use of tobacco was com- 
mon among the Maya (Martin 2012). 

Due to a paucity of literature on the ritual use of Salix in pre-Hispanic 
and contemporary Mesoamerica, interpreting its appearance in the Actun 
Lak and Actun Hayach Naj bowls and Slate Cave bone tubes is difficult, 
but we can offer some tentative hypotheses. As mentioned earlier, Spe- 
nard (2014) has proposed that Actun Lak was used as a community rain 
shrine in the Late Preclassic through Early Classic periods. Although the 
presence of Salix in the bowls cannot currently provide evidence of the 
social standing of the people performing the rituals within the cave, its 
symbolic and physical closeness to water, discussed above, does support 
the proposal of rain rituals performed in the cave. The presence of Salix in 
the vessel sampled from Actun Hayach Naj is more difficult to interpret, in 
part because that cavern has been only a minor focus of our larger studies 
to this point. We will return to this cave again in the following discussion, 
but note for now that when considering the ethnographic literature on the 
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medicinal qualities of the genus, its presence may indicate that the vessel 
was used during a healing ritual. Considering the medicinal properties of 
Salix, its appearance in the bone tubes from Slate Cave suggest that they 
may have been used at some point for administering medicine, although 
why they were buried in a pit around the neck area of a possibly severed 
cranium remains unclear. Perhaps the individual was a shaman or healer, 
and the bone tubes were part of their tool kit in life. 


Cacao 


Cacao has long been discussed as a tightly controlled elite foodstuff, and 
the plant's beans were used as a form of currency by Maya during the Late 
Postclassic and Colonial periods (Coe and Coe 2007; Dreiss and Green- 
hill 2008; Gasco 1987; McNeil 2006a; Tozzer 1941). Moreover, elite poly- 
chrome feasting and drinking cups regularly contained hieroglyphic texts 
just below their exterior lips labeling the contents as "so-and-so's [ad- 
verb(s)/ingredient(s)] chocolate drinking cup" (see the introduction to 
this volume; Colas et al. 2002; Grube 1991; Houston and Taube 1987; Le- 
Count 2001, 2010; Reents-Budet 1994, 2000). Yet recent research indi- 
cates cacao was available to most people in the pre-Hispanic Maya area — 
in limited quantities — where it was used during important ritual events 
and lineage feasts (LeCount 2001; McNeil 2006b:18). In areas where cacao 
was grown, such as the western Belize Valley, broad social access seems to 
have been the norm (McAnany and Murata 2006:446; McNeil 2006b:18). 
We return to this discussion below. 

Martin (2006) discusses the strong symbolic overlap between corn 
and cacao in pre-Hispanic Mesoamerican art. For example, on a black- 
ware vessel known as the Berlin Vase, anthropomorphic cacao and gua- 
nábana (soursop) trees and a vine sprout from the skeletal remains of the 
deceased Maize Deity. A similar scene occurs on the sarcophagus of Pakal 
from Palenque, where the deceased king is dressed as the Maize Deity. 
Images of his ancestors as saplings of fruit trees emerging from cracks line 
the sides of his sarcophagus. His mother, who appears twice, is portrayed 
as a cacao tree (Martin 2006:160-161). 

Kufer and Heinrich (2006) note strong symbolic similarities between 
cacao and corn among the Ch'orti' Maya of eastern Guatemala of today. In 
short, the plants are binary complements of one another and likened to 
a married couple bound in a mutually dependent relationship (Kufer and 
Heinrich 2006:402). Cacao is dark and considered in the humoral classifi- 
cation system to be a cool plant, perfectly suited to counter the high heat 
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produced during rituals (Kufer and Heinrich 2006). This opposition also 
resembles the environments in which the plants prefer to grow, which in 
turn structures symbolic views of them. Maize prefers the bright, direct 
sun and is symbolically tied to daytime. Cacao, on the other hand, can only 
grow in the shade, and as such is tied to darkness, the night, and caves, 
and it is also the same color as rain clouds. Moreover, maize is associated 
with men, and cacao with women (Kufer and Heinrich 2006:404). The 
Chorti’ employ these complementary plants together when conducting 
Day of the Cross rain rituals at the beginning of the rainy season. The as- 
sociation between cacao and women has roots in the pre-Hispanic past in 
Mesoamerica. McNeil (2006b:15) notes that although cacao appears with 
both women and men in Mesoamerican art, it is more commonly depicted 
with the former. 

What does the above discussion of cacao tell us about the social use of 
Actun Hayach Naj and Tzul's Cave, where the residues were found? Ironi- 
cally, it can be seen to both support and challenge the elite, androcentric 
view of Maya ritual cave use. If we take the common (and well-supported) 
position that cacao beverages were largely restricted to elite consump- 
tion, then we can see how these two caves could be understood as elite 
spaces. Moreover, some ethnographic and ethnohistoric literature sug- 
gests women were largely restricted from entering caves and participating 
in the rituals performed within them (Adams and Brady 2005; Thompson 
1975:xxi-xxii). Thus, we see how these two caves could be considered ritual 
places for elite men. Yet some ethnographic accounts report the opposite. 
For example, at the Day of the Cross ceremony performed at the Jolja’ 
caves, all members of the community, including children, women, and 
men, participate in the ceremonial activities (Bassie-Sweet et al. 2015). 
In Tojolobal communities, women participate in cave rituals with men, 
although their participation is said to lead to infidelity (Whittaker and 
Warkentin 1965:81-85). During his study of caves near Cancuén, Guate- 
mala, Spenard (2006:152) was informed that women were responsible for 
preparing the meal for rituals performed in caves, and that they could go 
if they wanted, but most choose to stay at home because they do not like 
to travel at night when the ceremony takes place. These data collectively 
indicate that taboos against women participating in cave rituals vary by 
community in the ethnographic present, and thus whether they were in- 
volved in underground rituals in the past remains unclear. 

When we consider specific details about Pacbitun and the caves, we 
can see how our data challenge the elite male usage interpretation. As 
noted, Pacbitun is located in one of the prime regions of cacao production 
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in the pre-Hispanic past; thus, cacao was likely more widely available for 
the people there than it was for others elsewhere in the Maya Lowlands. 
Moreover, the symbolic ties between cacao and women seen in the ethno- 
graphic literature and on pre-Hispanic art do suggest women may have 
been ritual participants in cave ceremonies. Overall, we interpret our data 
on the gendered use of caves as equivocal. 

Even if we place the two caves into their broader settlement contexts, 
the picture of who used them remains cloudy. As we discussed earlier, 
Actun Hayach Naj is only a few hundred meters away from two formal 
patio groups, one of which may have a small pyramidal structure affili- 
ated with it, but all three are about 5.5 km from Pacbitun (Spenard, Mai, 
and Mai 2012). Many such patio groups have been recorded closer to Pac- 
bitun, and they appear to indicate some kind of local communities, per- 
haps acting as lineages, neighborhoods, or district shrines (Spenard and 
Powis 2014). The people or lineages from the nearby settlements were 
most likely the ones using Actun Hayach Naj, although we cannot rule out 
long-distance pilgrimage as a factor, nor can we make a definitive state- 
ment about the social status of occupants until the settlements have been 
studied further. 

Regarding Tzul's Cave, as noted above, some people affiliated with Pac- 
bitun spent a great deal of time and energy modifying the cave by dragging 
thousands of kilograms of dirt and rocks through its restricted passages. 
These actions alone suggest it was a special place. Given that the elite from 
Pacbitun commissioned a 2.5 km long road between the site core and the 
valley, elite use of the cave seems likely. When adding cacao to the mix, 
the argument for elite use becomes even stronger. Yet, as we noted above, 
all of the architecture and modifications made to the cave are common in 
the Pacbitun region. Of the seventy cave and cave-like features we have 
investigated in the region, almost all have been heavily modified. In fact, 
given the size and length of Tzul's Cave in front of the blocked passage, 
the modifications would have been energetically cheaper to make than 
those in many of the other larger and more complex cave systems. Given 
the hundreds of caves in the Pacbitun region, it is likely that most, if not 
all, were heavily modified like Tzul’s Cave, and would also show regular 
use from the Early Classic through Late Classic periods. Simply stated, 
it would be impossible for only elites to have made all the modifications 
and performed all of the ceremonies in all of the caves, known and un- 
known to archaeology, in the region, even if that is all they did every day 
of their lives. Consequently, it seems highly unlikely that cave rituals in 
Tzul's Cave were only performed by elites, even if a causeway ran directly 
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by it. Undoubtedly, Maya of all social classes were performing cave rituals 
at Pacbitun. 


Vanilla 


Currently, we are unable to say much about the appearance of vanilla in 
our samples, as it was only recovered from one vessel, a jar from Tzul's 
Cave, but with none of our other targeted biomarkers. In Belize today, 
vanilla is combined with skunk urine and a popular brand of perfume to 
brew love charms for preventing wayward loved ones from leaving (Balick 
and Arvigo 2015:151-152). At the turn of the twentieth century in Belize 
and adjacent parts of Mexico, Maya peoples used leaves from chiohle, a par- 
ticular species of vanilla, to flavor smoking tobacco (Gann 1918:30). Yet, 
overall, its most common role is as a flavoring for cacao beverages (Hor- 
wich and Lyon 1990; Lundell 1938; Rátsch 2005:500). Perhaps most sig- 
nificant for the current study is that Lacandón Maya people use the plant 
to flavor balche”, a mild intoxicant, but not an entheogen, consumed in 
ritual contexts (Rátsch 2005:724). Thus, the most likely scenario is that 
the vanilla residue recovered from the Tzul's Cave jar was used for flavor- 
ing for some kind of noncacao-based beverage, possibly balche’. 


Datura 


People worldwide, and especially in the Americas, have used ritual and 
ceremonial entheogens made from plants and other sources for millen- 
nia (Furst 1972; Moore 2014; Schultes 1972). For example, iconography at 
Chavín de Huantar in Peru depicts priests in various stages of shamanic 
transformations caused by the ingestion of mind-altering plants (Burger 
2011). Such art has also been described at later Huari and Tiahuanaco sites 
(Knobloch 2000; Torres and Repke 2006). Similarly, archaeologists have 
long reported the presence of “snuff spoons” from Olmec sites, which may 
have been used for ingesting ground entheogens for assisting in shamanic 
transformation (Reilly 1989). 

Datura is a genus of flowering plants in the Solanaceae family whose 
leaves, seeds, and flowers contain tropane alkaloids like atropine, scopol- 
amine, and hyoscamine (Lester, Nee, and Estrada 1991). These alkaloids 
produce psychotropic effects and can be toxic when consumed in high 
enough doses. Ethnographic evidence suggests that the pre-Hispanic Maya 
may have added Datura to fermented drinks as a means to induce a mind- 
altering state (Stross and Kerr 1990:355). Similarly, Tarahumara medicine 
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men add Datura to a fermented maize drink, and use the roots, leaves, and 
seeds of the plant to make psychotropic beverages used to diagnose dis- 
ease. Litzinger (1994:134) proposes that Datura may have been used by 
pre-Hispanic Maya people, noting that the plant is associated with death, 
war, directional symbolism, and transformation among the Yucatec and 
Lacandón Maya of today. He proposes that those attributes are at the core 
of pre-Hispanic Maya religious thought and thus may have had a ceremo- 
nial significance. 

In our study, we recorded one instance of Datura possibly being mixed 
with salicylic acid and cacao. In another instance, it is the only compound 
found in the vessel. As mentioned above, the pre-Hispanic Maya may have 
added Datura to ferment drinks as a means to induce a mind-altering 
state. In two cases, we have Datura in two pottery vessels from two differ- 
ent cave sites from two different time periods (Early Classic and Terminal 
Classic). If it was used to produce psychotropic effects, then how was this 
done, especially in a cave setting? 

Enema scenes are commonly depicted on Maya pottery and in iconog- 
raphy. For example, a vase housed in the Princeton Art Museum depicts 
an elaborate scene where the central figure receives an enema poured from 
a large jar or gourd with the help of an assistant (K1550). Behind these 
individuals is a third person dipping more liquid from a cloth-wrapped jar 
with a gourd (Stross and Kerr 1990:349). Several other vessels depicting 
enema scenes have been recovered from sites throughout the Maya area, 
many of which show the liquid being served in a gourd-like bowl similar 
to those found in Actun Lak. At the site of San Diego, Yucatán, a series 
of carved relief sculptures depict people self-administering enemas with 
gourd-like objects and performing ceremonies while under the influence 
of the ingested drink (Barrera Rubio and Taube 1987). The figures are de- 
picted dancing, hunched over, pulling their hair, and transferring liquids 
between vessels. Archaeologists working outside the Maya area in Vera- 
cruz, Mexico, have uncovered ceramic figurines with ecstatic facial expres- 
sions and bodies in reclining positions with legs spread and propped in 
the air, a position similar to that seen on the Princeton Art Museum vase 
(Furst and Coe 1997). What such representations and others like them 
have in common is that the enema liquid was held in gourd-like objects, 
and it was administered with a hollow bone tube (Hellmuth 1985, Figure 
30). In fact, these types of artifacts, including hollow bone tube syringes, 
often made from deer bone femurs, have been found throughout Meso- 
america (Barrera Rubio and Taube 1987, Figure 20). 

Thus, could mind-altering enemas have been performed in caves in the 
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periphery of Pacbitun during the Classic period? Although the pots in- 
dicate that this is a possibility, the bone tubes we tested do not, as none 
contained the biomarkers for Datura. This may be the result of the sample 
size being too small. It is equally plausible that the atropine was put into 
some sort of concoction and consumed as a ritual beverage. We feel safe in 
arguing that Datura was used as part of rituals associated with caves and 
that caves were identified with rain, water, and fertility. We do not under- 
stand much about those rituals, but at least now we know Datura was part 
of them. 


Concluding Remarks 


What has our study taught us about the social use of caves by the Pacbitun 
Maya? In short, we have learned that understanding who was performing 
rituals in caverns is far from straightforward. Was all cave use restricted 
to elites? It appears unlikely, although our plant data are equivocal. Cacao 
is considered an elite foodstuff, but it was regularly available to all social 
classes in areas where it was grown, including in the Belize Valley where 
Pacbitun is located. Were only men performing rituals in caves? Again, 
it appears unlikely, although our data are equivocal. We return to cacao, 
which has strong symbolic connections with women in the present and 
pre-Hispanic past; thus, finding cacao residue in the Pacbitun caves may 
also be interpreted to demonstrate the presence of women. Did some ritu- 
als include ingesting mind-altering beverages? In some instances, yes, but 
the practice appears to have been infrequent. Were rain rituals performed 
in the Pacbitun caves? Yes, and they appear to have included willow trees 
in some form. 

What, then, can we say about the social use of caves in the Maya area? 
We answer that question with a note and a call for future research that 
perhaps cave archaeologists need to broaden and complicate the scope of 
who was using caves beyond social class and gender, to also ask about occu- 
pation. Ethnographic data reveal that major rituals related to rain, agri- 
cultural fertility, ancestors, and health are seldom performed by individu- 
als; instead, a person or group seeks out ritual specialists who contact and 
interact with the appropriate nonhuman persons on their client's behalf 
(Bassie-Sweet et al. 2015:155; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Hopkins, 
Bassie-Sweet, and Laughlin 2015:42-43; Love 2004; Redfield and Villa 
Rojas 1934:74-77; Scott 2009; Vogt 1969:416-476). The social status and 
opinions about such ritual specialists vary; some are held in the highest 
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esteem as community elders, whereas others are met with suspicion and 
considered lechers, and sometimes the same person is considered to be 
both by members of the community (Arvigo, Epstein, and Yaquinto 1994:7; 
Bassie-Sweet et al. 2015:155). The ubiquity of such practitioners through- 
out the Maya area today suggests that similar people were present in the 
pre-Hispanic past. In fact, research in caves in the southern Maya Moun- 
tains in Belize has revealed several instances of specialized ritual practition- 
ers using and, in one case, being interred in a cave (Prufer 2005; Prufer and 
Dunham 2009). Moreover, Zender (2004) finds hieroglyphic and icono- 
graphic evidence of an elite priestly class with a hierarchically organized 
set of offices that included both men and women among the Late Classic 
through Late Postclassic period Maya. Drawing on these data, we wonder if 
each social group, lineage, or neighborhood had its own ritual specialists to 
perform major cave ceremonies on their behalf, whether it be to heal a sick 
person, to bring the rain, or to communicate with the ancestors. 

Lastly, archaeologists commonly assume the rituals performed in caves 
were benevolent, as we have largely done in this chapter. Nevertheless, 
sorcery performed with the intent of harming individuals is practiced 
among the Maya today, and it is often performed in the same caves and 
landmarks where beneficial ceremonies are performed (Bassie-Sweet et al. 
2015:155; Lucero and Gibbs 2007; Scott 2009). Thus, we cannot discount 
the possibility that some rituals, and thus some of the residues we iden- 
tified, especially Datura and possibly Salix as a medicinal plant, were used 
in the past for similarly harmful purposes. In the end, although our data 
remain largely equivocal about identifying who was performing rituals in 
caves, that uncertainty hints at a much more complex pattern of use by a 
much broader spectrum of social actors than previously recognized. 
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CHAPTER 4 
The Epigraphy of Ancient Maya Food and Drink 


NICHOLAS CARTER AND MALLORY E. MATSUMOTO 


The anthropological value of epigraphic decipherment to Mayanist archae- 
ologists lies in the access it grants scholars to how ancient Maya elites — 
the authors and readers of all known Classic texts —thought about their 
world. In the case of food and drink, the hieroglyphs make it possible to 
say something about what ancient Maya people ate; what their cultural 
and linguistic classes of food and drink were, along with some of the im- 
plements they used to consume them; and what the social norms and reli- 
gious concepts connected with those categories were. However, epigraphic 
interpretation is far from straightforward, and, as specialists know well, 
archaeological data limit such interpretation in some ways while opening 
up new possibilities in others. As we suggest, epigraphers may need to 
consider possible alternative readings of terms and phrases widely under- 
stood as describing the ingredients of chocolate drinks and the purposes 
of certain kinds of vessels in light of recent evidence that challenges literal 
or long-standing interpretations. 

The most ample data on Classic Maya culinary practices come from ce- 
ramic vessels painted, molded, or incised with standardized dedicatory 
texts, which were first recognized as a genre and dubbed the Primary 
Standard Sequence by Michael Coe (1973:18-22). Primary Standard Se- 
quences were initially interpreted as funerary texts, until a series of de- 
cipherments revealed that they record the dedication of painted (tz’ihb’) 
or carved (uxul?) vessels, including plates (lak, Figure 4.1a), drinking cups 
(uk'ib', Figure 4.1b), and rounded bowls (jaay, Figure 4.1c; Houston and 
Taube 1987; MacLeod 1990; MacLeod and Stross 1990; Stuart 1987). More 
than this, many Primary Standard Sequences turned out to describe their 
vessels as containers intended for particular foods and drinks, especially 
kakaw (cacao, Theobroma cacao or Theobroma bicolor; Stuart 1988). The tra- 
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Figures 4.1a-4.1c. Terms for kinds of vessels in Classic Maya writing: (a) la-ka, lak, 
“plate,” on a codex-style vessel from the area of Calakmul (K1892); (b) yu-k’i-b’i, yuk’ib’, 
“his drinking instrument,” on a codex-style vessel from the area of Calakmul (K6751); 
(c) ja-yi, jaay, “clay vessel,” on a polychrome vessel from the area of El Zotz (K7147). 
(Note that the standard in Maya epigraphy is to render hieroglyphic transliterations 

in boldface, transcriptions in italics, and translations in ordinary type.) Drawings by 
Nicholas Carter. 


dition of inscribing vessels with Primary Standard Sequences originated 
in northern Petén and southern Campeche no later than the third cen- 
tury CE and persisted until the Maya collapse of the ninth century. Within 
that tradition, local styles and technologies proliferated in the Late Classic 
period, from the area of Oxkintok in the Yucatán Peninsula to Copán in 
the south, although some important sites never produced many inscribed 
pots (Stuart 2006b:188-190). 

Scenes of palace life, painted on many pots with dedicatory texts, pro- 
vide visual evidence of how foodstuffs in their raw forms or as prepared 
dishes were given, displayed, and consumed in royal courts. Further rep- 
resentations of food and drink come from mural paintings, including the 
mythic narratives in the Late Preclassic murals of the Las Pinturas build- 
ing at San Bartolo (Saturno, Taube, and Stuart 2005); vignettes of market 
life on the seventh-century platform walls of Str. Sub 1-4 in the Chiik 
Nahb complex at Calakmul (Carrasco Vargas and Cordeiro Baqueiro 2012; 
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Martin 2012); and ritual offerings depicted in the Late Postclassic Temple 
of the Diving God at Tulum (Miller 1982). Finally, the four surviving Post- 
classic codices contain images connected to food, including offering scenes 
and depictions of deities related to agriculture. This wide range of extant 
sources provides a glimpse of the local diversity of pre-Columbian Maya 
foodstuffs and related practices, but also collectively attests to more wide- 
spread trends in food conceptualization and use. 


Eating, Drinking, and Their Objects in Classic Mayan Texts 


Generic terms for "eating" and "drinking" appear in Classic Mayan as we' 
and uk’, respectively; their corresponding logograms depict a human head 
with the signs for "water" or "tamal" over the mouth (Figure 4.2a, b; Boot 
2005b; Stuart 1995:39, Fig. 2.9a; Zender 1999:75-76). Although both 
terms can and do appear as inflected verbs, they occur more often in de- 
rived form —“his eating instrument” or “his drinking instrument" — in 
Primary Standard Sequences on the plates, bowls, and cups used for those 
purposes (e.g., Boot 2003; Boot 2005a:7-8, 12-15; Prager 2018; Stuart 
1995:115; Stuart 2005a; Zender 2000; and see Houston and Taube 1987). 
Paired together (whether as a poetic couplet or a compound logogram 
analogous to the paired variants of TZ'AK, "to set in order," is unclear; see 
Stuart 2003), uk' and we' seem to refer to feasting or to consumption gen- 
erally (Figure 4.2c; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:111; Hull 2010:237; 
Stuart et al. 1999:1I-36). Other verbs describe the consumption of specific 
kinds of food: meat (k'ux; see Tokovinine 2007), maize bread and similar 
foods (mak, a Yucatec word attested in the Dresden Codex; Figure 4.2d), 
and soft foods or drinks (och; Figure 4.2e). 

The two foodstuffs most commonly recorded in hieroglyphic texts 
are among the most critical culturally and socially: maize and cacao. The 
former, though rarely documented in its raw state of ixiim (maize grains; 
Figure 4.3a) or nal (maize on the cob; Figure 4.3b), was the basic ingredi- 
ent in several foods that are frequently referenced: a maize gruel called sa' 
(Figure 4.3c) or ul (Figure 4.3d); another corn-based drink, sakha’ (Figure 
4.3e), served cold during special events; and the steamed cornbread tamal, 
or waaj (Figure 4.3f; Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2010:264-266; 
Grube 1990:324-325; Hellmuth 1987, Fig. 411; Hull 2010:246-248; 
Martin 2012:64-66, 72, Figs. 6, 12; Stone and Zender 2011:224-225; 
Taube 1989; Thomas 1882:156). This last could also be combined with ha’, 
"water," in a difrasismo for "bounty" or "sustenance" (Houston, Stuart, and 


Figures 4.2a-4.2e. Terms for eating and drinking 
in Classic and Postclassic Mayan writing: (a) WE’, 
we’, “eat,” from a polychrome vessel from the 

area of Xultun (K4572); (b) UK’, uk’, “drink,” from 

a codex-style vessel from the area of Calakmul 
(K2067); (c) logogram for “feast,” from the Dresden 
Codex, pg. 5; (d) ma-k'a, mak’, “eat [maize bread]," 
from the Dresden Codex, pg. 13; (e) OCH-chi-ya, 
ochiiy, “ate [soft foods],” from the Dresden Codex, 
pg. 10. Drawings by Nicholas Carter. 
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Figures 4.3a-4.3f. Terms for maize-based foods in Classic and Postclassic Maya writing: 
(a) i-IXIIM, ixiim, “maize kernels,” from a polychrome vessel from the area of Altar de 
Sacrificios, now in the collection of the Princeton Art Museum (K791); (b) NAL, nal, 
“maize cob,” “place,” from Tikal Stela 31; (c) SA’-la, sa'al, “maize gruelish,” from an Early 
Classic stuccoed vessel with a lid (K7529); (d) u-lu, ul, “maize gruel,” from a painted 
vessel from the area of Xultun (K1547); (e) SAK-HÆ’, sakha’, “white water,” “maize drink” 
from an Early Classic polychrome vessel (K4995); (f) WAAJ-wa-ji, waaj, “tamal,” from 
the Dresden Codex, pg. 14. Drawings by Nicholas Carter. 
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Taube 2006:108-113; Hull 2003:442; Hull 2010:237). The Classic Mayan 
word kakaw, denoting the raw fruit and seed of the cacao tree and their 
derivatives, was borrowed from a Mesoamerican language spoken to the 
west of the Maya region, although scholars disagree on precisely which one 
(Dakin and Wichmann 2000; Kaufman and Justeson 2006; Macri 2005; 
Stuart 1988). A foreign origin for this lexeme may explain why kakaw is 
consistently spelled out with syllabic signs (Figure 4.4a; Matsumoto 2017: 
111; Zender 1999:121-123), in contrast to other common foods that have 
logograms (e.g., maize; see Taube 1989; Zender 2014). 

The hieroglyphic corpus records a number of protein-rich foods, too, 
of which the most accessible and regularly consumed would have been 
legumes: black beans (b'u'l; Figure 4.4b; see Houston, Stuart, and Robert- 
son 1998:282) and lima beans (ib ; Figure 4.4c; Prager 2018; Tokovinine 
2014). Wild and domestic meat animals included deer (chih; Figure 4.4d), 
turkeys (kutz; Figure 4.4e), iguanas (huh; Figure 4.4f), dogs (tz'i' or ok; 
Figure 4.4g; see Cunningham-Smith et al., this volume), and fish (kay or 
chay). Although most often recorded as fillings for tamales (Hull 2010: 
236), meat and fish were surely also consumed as main dishes and in other 
forms in ancient times as they are today (Fórstemann 1880:23; cf., e.g., 
Brasseur de Bourbourg 1869, Pls. VIII-XVIII, XXII; Joyce 1933, Pl. VI.12; 
Prager 2018). One form of preparation is even suggested by the name of 
the captive sculpted on the tread of Step I of Hieroglyphic Stairway 3 at 
Yaxchilán: popol chay, perhaps "fish [roasted in] a mat" (Houston, Robert- 
son, and Stuart 2001, Table 9; see Graham 1982:166). 

The greatest variety of preparations attested in the corpus pertains to 
drinks, although the precise ingredients of many are unknown. Ul, for in- 
stance, could be prepared "sour" (pah or paj), "bitter" (ch'aj), or “chocolaty” 
(kakawal; Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2010:263; Grube 1990:325; 
see also Strupp Green 2010). Cacao is variously described as "new" (ach), 
"ripe" (k'an), "sweet" (tzah), or flavored with a variety of additives, includ- 
ing "honey" (kab' or chab”), “lima bean" (ib”), "cherry" (suutz), and possibly 
"chile" (ich; Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2010:260-262; Stuart 
2016; Tokovinine 2014:13). Such mixtures are best attested on Early Clas- 
sic vessels; by the Late Classic period, almost all cacao is designated in 
Primary Standard Sequences with one or two of three adjectives or their 
variants: ixiimteel, tzih, or yutal (Stuart 2006b:201). All three terms have 
straightforward, plausible translations, but chemical data may impose 
constraints on how they should be read in context, as discussed in more 
detail below (Loughmiller-Cardinal 2018). Other mixtures are still less 
understood, such as the term b'ukuutz kakaw that describes cacao on a 
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Tonina Monument 83 
Figures 4.4a-4.4g. Terms for edible plants and animals in Classic and Postclassic Maya 


writing: (a) ka-wa, kakaw, “cacao,” from a Late Classic polychrome vessel (K8947); (b) 
b’u-la, b'u'l, “beans,” from a polychrome vessel from the area of Río Azul (K2914); (c) 
IB?-IL, ¡b'il, “of lima beans,” from an unprovenanced codex-style bowl (see Prager 2018, 
Fig. 4); (d) chi-hi-IL, chihil, *of deer meat;" from a polychrome plate from the area of El 
Zotz (K5460); (e) ku-tzu, kutz, “turkey,” from the Dresden Codex, pg. 17; (f) HUH-WAAJ, 
huh waaj, “iguana tamal,” from the Dresden Codex, pg. 33; (g) TZ*P, tz i^, “dog,” from 
Tonina Monument 83. Drawings by Nicholas Carter. 
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squash skeuomorph vessel from Acanceh (Miller and Martin 2004, PL. 74; 
see also Grube and Gaida 2006:140, Abb.14.1; Stuart 2006b:192-193). 

Terms for comestibles recorded in Classic Maya inscriptions mainly 
denote drinks, with few hieroglyphic references to the substantial meat 
consumption suggested by archaeological, ethnohistorical, and ethno- 
graphic research (see Bronson 1966; Cunningham-Smith et al., this vol- 
ume; Emery 2004; Lentz 1999; Masson and Peraza Lope 2008; Masson 
et al., this volume; Scherer, Wright, and Yoder 2007; White et al. 2001). 
References to animal foods mainly take the form of representational art. 
A number of painted ceramic vessels, as well as a unique stone monument 
from the Puuc site of Tabi, show men hunting animals, including deer, ar- 
madillos, and rodents (K1373; Mayer 1987, Pl. 165; Proskouriakoff 1950: 
165). Other vessels depict supernatural entities, particularly dangerous 
way spirits, carrying trussed deer on their backs or blowing the conch shell 
horns that hunters evidently used to communicate or to drive their prey 
(K771, K808). Edible domesticated animals in Classic Maya art include 
dogs (portrayed, for instance, in Jaina-style figurines, like Yale Art Gal- 
lery Object No. 1973.88.4), turkeys (K1001, K2010), and rabbits (K511, 
K2026). 

A final, important point is that most glyphic and iconographic refer- 
ences to things eaten and drunk occur on painted surfaces, like murals or 
bark paper codices, or on painted or modeled ceramic vessels. This pattern 
likely reflects conventional differences in genre and discourse among vari- 
ous media. Maya books document a range of religious rites, many of which 
entailed presenting specific foods and other offerings to different gods. 
Ceramics especially lent themselves to food references in their inscrip- 
tions, since they were often implicated in activities of consumption or 
preparation (see LeCount 2010; Reents-Budet 1998). Other portable ob- 
jects would have presented less obvious surfaces on which to write about 
food, especially since their brief texts were usually dominated by self- 
referential content (Houston and Taube 1987; Mathews 1979). Even an 
apparent exception, a mention of chocolate on a diminutive sculpture ofa 
crouching dog from Tonina (Monument 89), actually underscores this ten- 
dency by referencing the foodstuff only in an epithet for the dog's owner, 
aj kakaw (“cacao person”; Stuart 2014). 

The surviving corpus of stone monuments, in contrast, contains few 
references to social interactions, economic activities, or rituals in which 
food played a significant part. Eating and drinking are rarely implicated in 
any of the events —bloodletting, war, captive presentation, ball-playing, 
dynastic succession, deity impersonation, or calendrical rites — recorded 
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on most monuments. Exceptions do exist, of course, including Panel 3 
from Piedras Negras (discussed below), which records the consumption of 
a fermented cacao beverage in the context of a court visit (Houston, Stuart, 
and Taube 2006:108; O'Neil 2012:154-156, 162). Altars K and U from 
Copán likewise record elite imbibing of another alcoholic drink, pulque, in 
the text on Altar K following a dedication ceremony (Beliaev, Davletshin, 
and Tokovinine 2010:266-267; Bíró 2010; Grube 2004:63; Grube and 
MacLeod 1989:2-3, Fig. 1; Tokovinine 2016:16). Representation of food 
and drink in the epigraphic corpus is thus significantly skewed in favor of 
those situations and media that pre-Columbian tradition prescribed as 
appropriate for recording. 


Picturing and Writing Ancient Maya Food 


Most foods named in the hieroglyphic corpus are depicted in Maya art as 
well, with maize and cacao again predominating. The latter is regularly de- 
picted in unprepared form, most commonly as pods growing from cacao 
trees or held in the hands of humans or animals (K631; Grube and Gaida 
2006:126, Abb. 12.12-12.13; Miller and Martin 2004, Pl. 40; Stone and 
Zender 2011:218-219; but see Miller and Martin 2004, Pl. 37). In con- 
trast, maize usually appears as prepared food, especially tamales, although 
there are some images of the raw staple (Mayer 2009:80-81, Figs. 3-5, 
Fig. 7; Stone and Zender 2011:224-225; Taube 1985, Fig. 6). The Dresden 
and Madrid codices offer the clearest illustrations of tamales whose vari- 
ous fillings are indicated by animals drawn atop them in whole or part: 
turkey, fish, deer, and iguana, the last sometimes represented by spines 
on the tamale's surface (see Hull 2010:236). Although there is no clear 
archaeological evidence before the tenth century CE for the flat comales, 
or griddles, indicative of tortilla production, a Jaina-style figurine of a 
woman proffering thick, tortilla-like maize bread provides clear icono- 
graphic evidence that this staple was made and eaten at least as early as 
the Late Classic period as well (cf. Ardren, this volume; Miller and Martin 
2004, Pl. 57; Taube 1989:33-34). 

In some cases, images of raw or prepared foods are accompanied by 
glyphic texts that disambiguate or reinforce their identity. The irregular 
sphere held by the woman in scene NE-E1 of the Chiik Nahb murals at 
Calakmul, wrapped in what appear to be leaves, is marked as a ball of salt 
by a nearby caption identifying the woman as an aj atz'aam (“salt person"; 
García, cited in Martin 2012:69; Martin 2012:68, Fig. 19). Likewise, some 
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of the roughly pyramidal objects protruding from the bowls held by several 
gods in the Dresden Codex may represent piles of cacao beans, given refer- 
ences to kakaw in the associated text (Fórstemann 1880:10, 13). Moreover, 
some hieroglyphic signs are used as icons in nonlinguistic representations, 
a phenomenon most clearly illustrated by tamales. Although some appear 
as simple, lumpish circles, with or without color indicating additional 
spices or sauces (K1599, K6500; Saturno, Taube, and Stuart 2005, Fig. 5), 
others are rendered with the same sign used in the hieroglyphic script as 
the logogram for “tamale” (WAAJ), making their identification explicit 
(Figure 4.5). Through parallel use of the same graph in iconography and 
writing, Maya artisans simultaneously evoked and reinforced the connec- 
tion between its rounded, drawn form and its referent, the warmed mass 
of corn dough that they and their peers would have eaten daily. 

Glyphic labels were more frequent and perhaps more necessary with 
food whose visual representations were ambiguous or, as in the case of the 
salt bundle, obscured by an external covering. The two glyphs chi-hi on an 
olla shown on K732, for instance, indicate that the jar, and possibly also 
the cups held by two individuals facing it, contain pulque (chih). But some 
artisans used captions to underscore the identity of a food even when the 
straightforward imagery makes the label seem redundant. Chiik Nahb 
scene SE-S2, for one, doubly marks the identity of the food in question: 
the artist drew the internal features of the tamale logograph in the two 
circles sitting in front of the woman and glyphically identified her in an 
adjacent caption as the "tamale person" (aj waaj), with pre- and post-posed 
phonetic complements on the term for “tamale” (wa-WAAJ-ji) leaving no 
room for ambiguity (Martin 2012:65, Figs. 10, 12). Not all portrayals are 
so easily interpreted, however. The nature of some comestibles piled up in 
ceramic containers remains uncertain due to their abstruse visual form or 
undeciphered label, or because they lack glyphic explanation altogether 
(K2707, K4825, K8000; Brasseur de Bourbourg 1869, Pl. VII-X; Dresden 
Codex 30, in Fórstemann 1880:59; García Barrios 2017:178-179; Martin 
2012:69-70). 

Some provisions, especially liquids, are not themselves illustrated but 
instead denoted indirectly by their containers (K504; Miller and Martin 
2004, Pls. 4, 14). Others receive implicit reference in depictions of prepa- 
ration activities: the presence of the ubiquitous maize, for instance, can 
be assumed in most images of women bent over a metate (K1272; Joyce 
1933, Pls. VI.8-VI.9). Yet other foods would have been ground before eat- 
ing, too, which could be signaled by context; indeed, one painted vessel 
with an individual at a grindstone next to a cacao tree may indicate prepa- 
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ration of those beans for consumption (Miller and Martin 2004, Fig. 26). 
Unsurprisingly, these implicit visual references are often accompanied by 
hieroglyphic labels. Captions in the Chiik Nahb murals, for instance, spec- 
ify that the men in scenes SE-S1 and SE-El are imbibing ul, “atole” (Martin 
2012:62-64, Figs. 4, 6). Bundles were particularly useful vehicles for de- 
noting granular foodstuffs, like legumes, cacao nibs, or salt, that would be 
too small to draw individually and tricky to illustrate in bulk (see K8963; 
Martin 2012:68-69; Stuart 2006a:137-141; Tokovinine and Beliaev 2013: 
179). Some bundles are marked in such illustrations with glyphs naming 
or counting their contents, a practice that, if it had real-world analogs, 
would have been useful for accounting and transportation (see Miller and 
Martin 2004, Pl. 31; Stuart 2006a, Fig. 11; Tokovinine and Beliaev 2013, 
Fig. 7.5). Since the Primary Standard Sequence, the example par excellence 
of Classic Maya tagging practices, typically specifies vessels' intended 
contents, it is likely that these and other more humble containers were 
labeled as well (Grube 1990, 1991; MacLeod 1990; see Coe 1973; Houston 
and Taube 1987). 


Maize, Cacao, and Pulque in Ancient Maya Writing 


With such a wide range of food and drink attested in ancient Maya writ- 
ing and art, it would be impractical to explore in detail the meanings and 
stories associated with each. Instead, three key comestibles are featured 
here: maize, cacao, and pulque. All three were probably in wide, even ubiq- 
uitous use through all periods of Maya cultural history and in all parts of 
the Maya world, although their consumption may have been socially lim- 
ited in various ways. Each food anchored a cluster of mythic narratives, 
social values, and practices of production and consumption. 


Maize 


Since its domestication at least five thousand years ago (Colunga-García 
Marín and Zizumbo-Villarreal 2004; Piperno and Flannery 2001), maize 
has been widely cultivated and consumed throughout Mesoamerica. But 
where and how it appears in the Maya iconographic and epigraphic record 
presents a specific conception of this staple, one that emphasizes the per- 
formative modes and contexts of its use and thus reflects the normatively 
maize-based cuisine of Classic Maya society (see Goody 1982). 

It is likely that in ancient times as today, only a small amount of maize 
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was eaten plain, cooked and perhaps salted but otherwise unaltered. 
Most kernels were probably removed from the cob and processed with 
lime before being ground. Lime treatment, or nixtamalization, is a pro- 
cess whose origin and development remain archaeologically unclear, but 
whose ongoing use for at least three thousand years in Mesoamerica has 
been driven by two key benefits: reduction of the labor required to grind 
maize, by breaking down the kernel's durable external pericarp or shell; 
and enhanced nutrition, by releasing niacin and amino acids inherent 
in the maize and contributing additional calcium from the lime (Cheet- 
ham 2010:346; see Cravioto et al. 1945; Trejo-Gonzalez, Feria-Morales, 
and Wild-Altamirano 1982). The masa, or dough, produced by grinding 
the saturated kernels was used as the basis for beverages and gruels or 
was baked into solid foods like tamales. Flavor could be modified by adding 
fruit, vegetable, or protein fillings to tamales, or a range of spices and sea- 
sonings to liquid and solid dough. Yet the iconographic and epigraphic data 
are too limited in scope and quantity to tell us much about functional or 
notional differences between different styles of preparation. Nor do they 
offer insight into the cultural values that may have been assigned to dif- 
ferent varieties of maize, as suggested by comparison with ethnographic 
studies (see Arias et al. 2000; Tuxill et al. 2010; Wellhausen, Roberts, and 
Hernández X. 1952). 

What we can say is that maize held unparalleled cultural importance to 
ancient Mayas, standing for food and vegetable abundance even when its 
actual dietary importance varied (see A. Chase and D. Chase 2001:128-130 
for evidence of a maize- and protein-rich "palace diet"). The Maize Deity 
is one of the oldest and most recognizable deities in Mesoamerican reli- 
gion, with roots in Middle Formative Olmec culture (Taube 1996). Two 
versions of the Maize Deity, one shown with a distinctive "tonsure" and 
the other with his head transforming into an ear of maize, are represented 
in Classic art (Schellhas 1904:24-25; Taube 2009:41). The Classic Maya 
knew this figure as Juun Ixiim, "One Maize" (Stuart 2005b:182; Zender 
2014), and a complicated set of myths surrounding him — somewhat vari- 
able over space and time, and pieced together mainly from iconography ac- 
companied by a few hieroglyphic captions — present the life cycle of maize 
in terms of his death and resurrection. In its rough outlines, the story has 
Juun Ixiim die by decapitation and enter a watery underworld where he 
may be transported in a canoe by a pair of aged deities. There, he becomes a 
fruiting cacao tree (see below), a source of further wealth for the chthonic 
God L, until impregnating one of that deity's daughters with twin sons 
(Martin 2006; Stone and Zender 2011:219). Later, his sons— forerunners 
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of the Hero Twins from the Popol Vuh, a K'iche' narrative recorded in the 
sixteenth century — and beautiful young women, who may be his wives or 
the wives or daughters of God L, adorn the Maize Deity with jewels be- 
fore his triumphant emergence from the split carapace of the earth, repre- 
sented as a cosmic turtle (Taube 1985; Taube 2009:41-42; see, e.g., K626, 
K1004, K1892). Maya rulers often impersonated the Maize Deity in vari- 
ous rites, and Alexandre Tokovinine (2013) argues that some accounts 
of dynastic origins were connected to local versions of that deity. Maize 
was, and in traditional Maya religions continues to be, considered the sub- 
stance of humankind itself: unlike previous races formed from mud or 
wood, current humans are described in the Popol Vuh as made from maize 
dough, and it is through the consumption of maize that infants were and 
still are socialized into human society (Christenson 2006, 2010; cf. Scherer 
2015:25-26; see Christenson 2003:lines 4882-4939). 

Unlike cacao, maize in its raw state was not a sufficiently high-status 
item of tribute or exchange to be well represented in writing or image. The 
only surviving visual record of what was probably a busy, local commerce 
in unprocessed maize comes from the Chiik Nahb murals, which have been 
interpreted as a unique representation of market exchange in the Clas- 
sic Maya visual corpus (Martin 2012). Yet finished maize products do ap- 
pear as socially important tokens in courtly and ritual contexts. Painted 
scenes often represent tamales or similar dishes being raised up, either in 
the hand or in a ceramic receptacle, as offerings from a visitor or suppli- 
cant to another (usually male) individual, whose superior status is regis- 
tered by his elevated position and more elaborate dress (K2923, K6418; 
Coe 1973, No. 30). In other contexts, plates of tamales sit in front of such 
a person, implying his reception or possession of them (K1775; Coe 1973, 
Nos. 13, 48). 

But maize was not simply an earthly good. As the substance of ances- 
tral bodies, it was, like human blood, also an acceptable sacrifice to the 
gods, a theme abundantly attested in Maya iconography (Dütting 1991; 
Stross 1992; Taube 1985). Three of the four known Maya codices contain 
images of tamales being offered to or by various deities (Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg 1869, Pls. XXI-XXIII; Fórstemann 1880:13-16, 54-57; Love 1994, 
Pls. 2, 16). That these tamales are sometimes accompanied by the glyphs 
for copal incense (pom) underscores the food's ritual function. Diego de 
Landa recorded Yucatec Maya people placing corn dough in the mouths of 
their deceased before they were interred, revealing that the cosmological 
significance of maize, like that of its patron deity, was not limited to life 
on earth (Scherer 2015:76; Tozzer 1941:130, 220). Carbonized maize cobs 
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or kernels recovered from cache and cave deposits thought to be ritual in 
nature provide paleoethnobotanical evidence that raw maize, too, could 
be offered (e.g., Brady et al. 1997:95; Lentz 1991:272; Morehart 2011:114- 
116). More systematic study of the pre-Columbian imagery and limited ar- 
chaeological data is needed if we are to tease out possible nuances in what 
forms of maize were presented, in what contexts, and for what reasons. 


Pulque 


At the time of Spanish contact, Yucatec Maya people consumed two main 
sorts of alcoholic drinks: pulque, made from the fermented sap of magueys 
(Agave spp.), and a kind of mead named balche’ after the tree (Lonchocarpus 
spp.) whose bark was a key ingredient (see Vail and Dedrick, this volume). 
In most Mayan languages, chih, kih, and cognate words denote primarily 
the maguey plant and secondarily its products, including pulque and rope 
made from maguey fibers (Kaufman 2003:1161-1163). In Classic Mayan, 
chih was “pulque” and “maguey,” and circumstantial evidence connected 
to deities of intoxication, discussed below, suggests that it may also have 
referred to meads. In traditional pulque production, before and after the 
Spanish Conquest, the “heart” or central leaves of a mature maguey plant 
are cut out and the resulting cavity left covered for up to a year. Then, the 
cavity walls are scraped twice a day and the sap collected as it accumulates 
(Escalante et al. 2016:3-5). In the Late Classic period, fermentation prob- 
ably took place in globular ceramic jars with narrow necks, apparently with 
maguey leaves stuffed into their mouths. 

In colonial times, Yucatec balche' recipes called for honey dissolved in 
suhuy ha’—“virgin water" collected from caves or cenotes into which no 
woman had entered— in addition to plant ingredients including the bark 
of the balche' tree itself (Thompson 1970:184). The Postclassic Madrid 
Codex illustrates rituals involving pots marked with so-called "Kaban 
curls,” which may indicate kab' (“honey”; see Vail and Dedrick, this vol- 
ume) or the strong odor of balche' (see Houston 2010), along with what 
may be bee antennae (Figure 4.6). Yet there is no clear evidence for balche’ 
in the Classic Maya epigraphic or iconographic corpora: instead, in painted 
scenes on ceramic vessels, jars presumably containing alcoholic beverages 
appear filled with maguey leaves protruding from their mouths or marked 
with the glyphs chi or chi-hi for chih, or both. The best example is prob- 
ably a polychrome vase in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston (K1092) depict- 
ing a party of inebriated elite youths (ch'ok), one of whom bears the fitting 
title of aj chih (“pulque person"; Figure 4.7). 


Figure 4.6. Alcoholic drink in ajar marked with possible bee antennae and KAB sign, 
from the Madrid Codex, pg. 50. Drawing by Nicholas Carter. 
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Figure 4.7. Drinker with a vessel containing maguey leaves and labeled CHI, chih, 
“pulque” along with a hieroglyphic caption identifying him as AJ-chi-ji, aj chij, 
“pulque person,” from a polychrome vessel (K1092). Drawing by Nicholas Carter. 
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In other scenes of intoxication, ceramic or gourd enema clysters accom- 
pany or replace drinking vessels. The identity of psychoactive substances 
used in enemas by the ancient Maya has been the subject of some specula- 
tion — did they include tobacco, Datura spp., or other hallucinogens? — but 
a carved scene on an unprovenanced door jamb, probably from Campeche, 
shows a man carrying a jar labeled chih with a clyster resting on top (see 
Barrera Rubio and Taube 1987, Fig. 2; Spenard et al., this volume). Enemas, 
at least those taken in the same settings as drinks, may thus simply have 
been a way of enhancing the effects of pulque. 

There are four known narrative texts describing pulque consumption, 
as opposed to illustrations with or without brief captions, in the Maya 
hieroglyphic corpus (Tokovinine 2016:16). Pulque drinking may have 
been especially socially salient at Copán, since three of those references 
come from Late Classic texts at that site. Two of these date to the reign 
of Copán's sixteenth and penultimate king, Yax Pahsaj Chan Yopaat, who 
ruled from 783 CE until 810 ora little later. The first, on an unnamed altar, 
only says that this king "drank pulque" (yuk'ij chih); the second, on Altar U 
(Grube 2004:63), situates the ruler's drinking in a ritual context, tell- 
ing us that he “impersonated [the god] Akan in pulque drinking" (u baah 
ahn akan ti uk’ chih). The third reference comes from Altar K (688 CE; see 
Grube and MacLeod 1989) and describes pulque drinking by the twelfth 
ruler K'ahk' U Ti’ Witz’ K'awiil: a building was ceremonially dedicated, “and 
then he drank white maize-gruel pulque” (i uk'sak sa' chih). The final hiero- 
glyphic account of pulque drinking, on an inscribed stairway riser, comes 
not from Copán but from the site of La Corona, a vassal polity subject to 
Calakmul. The text states that a lord of La Corona "drank" (uk'uun) and 
"offered" or "gave pulque" (yakaw chih), although the recipients, whether 
human or divine, are unstated (Martin 2008; Tokovinine 2016:16). De- 
spite these references, and in contrast to the abundance of ceramic vessels 
designated for cacao- or maize-based beverages, only one known Classic 
Maya vessel, excavated from a royal tomb at Tikal, was explicitly labeled 
as its owner's "drinking instrument for pulque" (yuk'ib' ta chih) (Stuart 
2005a:145). Unlike typical cacao vases, this vessel was carved from wood 
covered with painted stucco — only the stucco coating now survives — and 
could be closed with a lid, variances that may reflect culinary practices or 
environmental requirements specific to pulque (Houston 2018:67). 

Unlike the Maize Deity, supernatural beings connected with pulque in 
Maya mythology are dangerous, even malevolent entities. The most ex- 
plicit such association is with a being called Mok Chih, "Sickness Pulque" 
or perhaps "Bee Pulque,” a variant or aspect of God A’ (Akan, “Groan”; 
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Figure 4.8. Mok Chih with bee wings and antennae protruding from under his hat, from 
a codex-style vessel from the area of Calakmul (K2286). Drawing by Nicholas Carter. 


Grube 2004:66-70; Grube and Stuart 1987:10). Like other members of 
the Akan complex, he is, among other things, a deity of illness, his body 
marked with black paint on the face and “death” or “darkness” signs on 
the torso and limbs. Mok Chih is distinguished from these other charac- 
ters by the knot (mok in Yucatec) worn over his mouth and nose, by the 
bees or other insects he carries in his hands or in a jar, and, in at least one 
case, by insect antennae on his head (Figure 4.8; Grube 2004:67-68). This 
apine imagery hints at the use of honey in producing alcoholic beverages, 
whether as an additive to pulque or as the primary fermented ingredient 
in a Classic analogue to balche’. A “Pulque Akan” (chihil akan) is named in 
a Late Classic inscription at Tortuguero, paired with a deity of cacao, as 
one of the patron gods of a local ruler (Gronemeyer and MacLeod 2010). 
What is probably the same deity —chihil k'uh or “Pulque God” — is refer- 
enced in a caption (Drawing 90) painted on a stalagmite in the most re- 
mote part of the cave of Naj Tunich in the southern Maya Mountains, an 
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important pilgrimage site during the seventh century CE (MacLeod and 
Stone 1995, Fig. 7-34; Stone 1995:121-125). Beyond the stalagmite, re- 
searchers encountered a chamber containing an altar and, a little farther 
on, the skeleton of a child sacrificial victim (Brady 1989:351, 362-363; 
MacLeod n.d.). Caves have a long association in Mesoamerica with child 
sacrifice and deities of rain; their connection here with Akan as a “pulque 
god” might be explained if some Late Classic alcoholic beverages, like bal- 
che' at the time of Spanish contact, had to be prepared with "virgin water" 
(see Spenard et al., this volume). 

Itis hard to separate ritual from recreational uses of pulque and related 
beverages in ancient Maya iconography. In the courtly contexts depicted 
on ceramic vessels and recounted on the monuments discussed above, 
such a distinction likely did not exist. In any event, Maya art suggests cer- 
tain social rules about communal pulque consumption in representation 
and reality, one of which appears to have been that lords preferred to be 
depicted as providers rather than as consumers of this drink. As discussed 
by Tokovinine (2016), a number of Late Classic polychrome vessels depict 
lords of Motul de San José and Dos Pilas seated on platforms in palatial 
interiors, surrounded by courtiers and conspicuously displayed food and 
drink, including jars of pulque. Captions tell us that these scenes depict 
the kings’ “image with pulque” (u baah ti chih or u b'aah ta chih), yet itis the 
rulers' subordinates, if anyone, who are depicted doing the actual drink- 
ing. In these contexts, superiors' provision of socially significant beverages 
likely encouraged social cohesion with their subjects, while simultaneously 
reinforcing preexisting status differences between them. Further social re- 
strictions concerned tipplers' sex: raucous drinking parties like the one 
depicted on the MFA vessel were all-male affairs, important to forming 
social bonds among elite youth on the cusp of leadership (Houston 2009). 
Women are never shown drinking pulque or enjoying its effects, although 
they do sometimes offer it to men or, perhaps even more commonly, ad- 
minister it in enemas. 


Cacao 


All wild species of cacao are native to northern South America, and it 
remains a subject of controversy whether cultivated cacao derives from 
populations domesticated separately in South America and Mesoamerica 
(e.g., Ogata, Gómez-Pompa, and Taube 2006) or was introduced to Meso- 
america as a South American domesticate (e.g., Motomayor et al. 2002). 
In any event, the earliest archaeological evidence for the consumption of 
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cacao-based beverages in Middle America comes from the Ulúa Valley of 
Honduras (Henderson et al. 2007), where lightly fermented beverages 
made from the flesh of cacao pods may have been consumed. By the Clas- 
sic period, Maya people were also preparing drinks from toasted cacao 
seeds, ground to a powder and mixed with water and various flavoring 
agents. 

Within Mesoamerica, certain regions were better suited than others 
for cacao cultivation, especially parts of the Gulf Coast, the Soconusco 
region of the Pacific Coast, and a belt stretching along coastal Belize and 
inland along the Sarstoon River valley (Caso Barrera and Aliphat Fernán- 
dez 2006a, 2006b). Control of those regions was important to the econo- 
mies of Mesoamerican states in the Late Postclassic period, including the 
Aztec Triple Alliance, the Chontal kingdom of Acalan, and the Itza king- 
dom at Nojpetén (Bergmann 1969; Caso Barrera and Aliphat Fernández 
2006a:32-35; Scholes and Roys 1968:29-30). Yet with sufficient care, 
cacao could also be grown in less favorable regions in sinkholes and other 
natural depressions (Gómez-Pompa, Salvador Flores, and Aliphat Fernán- 
dez 1990), potentially supplementing the agricultural economies of king- 
doms that nevertheless were not major producers (e.g., Garrison, Hous- 
ton, and Alcover Firpi 2019). 

Cacao was a highly prestigious food among the ancient Maya, as it was 
for other Mesoamerican peoples, and at least in Late Postclassic and colo- 
nial times, cacao beans served as a kind of currency (Bauer 2001:34-35; 
Fowler 2006:307-308; Millon 1955). Cacao forms the subject of one of the 
riddles in the “Language of Zuyua” in the colonial Yucatec Book of Chilam 
Balam of Chumayel, the understanding of which was among the qualifica- 
tions for lordly status: the froth on a cup of chocolate, colored red with 
annatto paste, is likened to the crests of male cardinals (Barrera Vásquez 
and Rendón 1969:139). A similarly high value, as well as analogous asso- 
ciations with elite rank, is reflected in the prominent place cacao receives 
in scenes on painted ceramics depicting displays of wealth in courtly set- 
tings. Even more so, cacao's importance is evident from the high frequency 
with which it appears in Primary Standard Sequences on a variety of vessel 
types. Besides those dedicatory texts, a handful of ancient Maya textual 
and iconographic references to cacao occur in other media. The best known 
of these is surely Piedras Negras Panel 3, which provides rare monumen- 
tal insight into the role of chocolate in dynastic political interactions by 
recording the consumption of a fermented cacao beverage (kal kakaw) dur- 
ing a reception of visitors in the local royal court (Houston, Stuart, and 
Taube 2006:108; O'Neil 2012:154-156, 162). 
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Within the corpus of Primary Standard Sequences, the most common 
term for a kind of ceramic vessel is uk'ib”, “drinking-instrument,” from a 
root uk’, “drink.” This term applies to vessel forms ranging from tall, cylin- 
drical, barrel-shaped, or (in a few cases) rectangular prismatic vases to 
shorter, proportionally wider bowls and cups with straight, flared, or 
rounded sides (Kettunen and Helmke 2019:34). Most uk'ib' vessels of 
whatever form are described in their dedicatory texts as intended for 
cacao, and indeed some are painted with scenes of courtly life in which tall 
vases are used to raise a froth on a cacao beverage by pouring it back and 
forth between containers (Stuart 1988:156; e.g., K511). Yet containers de- 
picted in such use lack texts or other decorations, and, as recent archaeo- 
metric research suggests (Loughmiller-Cardinal 2018), many of the most 
ornately decorated cylindrical vases may not actually have been used for 
liquid preparations of cacao. 

Through gas and liquid chromatography/mass spectrometry, chemical 
residues of cacao, including the active ingredients theobromine and caf- 
feine, have been identified in numerous ancient Maya pots. Among these 
are Middle Preclassic spouted vessels from Belize (Hurst et al. 2002); an 
Early Classic vessel from Río Azul with a narrow neck and a locking lid 
(Hall et al. 1990; Hurst et al. 1989; Stuart 1988); and eleven vessels of 
various forms from Early Classic royal mortuary contexts at Copán, in- 
cluding two small, cylindrical cups and two cylindrical pots with tripod 
bases, their containers slightly wider than they are tall (McNeil, Hurst, and 
Sharer 2006). Yet of seventy tall, cylindrical vases analyzed by Jennifer 
Loughmiller-Cardinal (2018), of which sixty-one bore dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, none contained the chemical signatures of cacao. Indeed, tall, cylin- 
drical uK'ib' vessels tend not to show the evaporation rings or staining that 
would be expected if they had contained liquid cacao; instead, their in- 
teriors may exhibit vertical scrape or pockmarks, especially toward the 
bottoms of the walls. As Loughmiller-Cardinal (2018:4—5) suggests, these 
patterns of use-wear and the absence of cacao residues might be recon- 
ciled with textual descriptions of tall cylinders as "drinking instruments 
for cacao" if the vessels were used to store or serve dry cacao beans, with a 
wooden or bone implement used to scoop out quantities to be ground and 
mixed with liquids in other containers. 

In that case, epigraphers face a choice between two possibilities about 
the term uk'ib' as applied to vessels whose dedicatory texts say they are 
for cacao. Do essentially all Primary Standard Sequences accurately de- 
scribe the uses to which the pots were put or not? If the texts all tell the 
truth about their vessels, but some of those vessels did not contain cacao 
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drinks, then the cultural category of uk'ib' must have included multiple 
kinds of vessels that facilitated drinking — that is, not only cups and bowls 
from which liquid was consumed but also other vessels, including ornately 
decorated cylinders, that played a different role in the formal presentation 
and service of cacao. Alternatively, uk'ib' in the strict sense might have 
referred only to drinking vessels. In that case, all Primary Standard Se- 
quences referring to cacao do state that their vessels are for cacao bev- 
erages, but many of those statements — perhaps mainly the ones on tall, 
ornate vases — beautified and enhanced the value of pots without literally 
corresponding to their use. 

If the first of these two possibilities is correct, it would have implica- 
tions for interpreting the three modifiers most frequently applied to cacao 
in Primary Standard Sequences, which have proven difficult to under- 
stand in context. The first of these is yutal, for which various interpreta- 
tions have been proposed. In some proposals, yutal derives from a root 
*ut meaning "food" (Reents-Budet 1994:75, 161) or “seed” (Alfonso La- 
cadena, personal communication 2005, cited in Beliaev, Davletshin, and 
Tokovinine 2010:258), with the initial y- the prevocalic third-person er- 
gative pronoun, so that yutal kakaw would be "cacao sustenance" or "the 
seeds of cacao." Yet linguistic evidence from Ch'orti' and one instance in 
the hieroglyphic corpus of u yutal among the titles of an elite youth (Stuart 
2006b:188) indicate that the root is not ut but yut. Dmitri Beliaev and col- 
leagues (2010:258-260) identify yut as a cognate of Ch'orti' yutir, “fruit,” 
and conclude that yutal kakaw means "fruity cacao" —a beverage made 
either with cacao nibs flavored with other fruits or from the flesh of cacao 
pods. Complicating these proposals, a fragment of a royal throne recently 
discovered at the site of Ixtutz, where it had been removed from its origi- 
nal context and reset in antiquity (Mara Antonieta Reyes, personal com- 
munication to Nicholas Carter 2017), bears an inscription describing it as 
a yutal tzam (“yutal throne"). Meanings connected to fruit and seeds seem 
unlikely here, and it is worth considering a suggestion by John Justeson 
(personal communication to Jennifer Loughmiller-Cardinal 2017, cited 
in Loughmiller- Cardinal 2018:6) that Classic Mayan yutal is a cognate of 
proto-Tzeltalan *yut, “inside” Conceivably, yutal kakaw in Primary Stan- 
dard Sequences could describe cacao as the "contents" of vessels, while 
a yutal tzam might be something like an "interior throne" or the carved 
"face" (*ut; see Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2010:259) of a bench. 

A second common term in Primary Standard Sequences, tzih, modi- 
fies kakaw but also appears alone as the intended beverage for some ves- 
sels. As adjectives, tzih and the derived form tzihil mean “fresh,” “pure,” or 
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“raw,” and although a noun tzi does mean “nixtamalized maize” or “cooked 
maize" in K’iche’, the most likely sense of tzih when it occurs by itself in 
dedicatory texts is as a term for unmixed cacao (Grube 1990:326; Stuart 
2006b:195-197). The third, highly frequent modifier is ixiimte’ (maize 
tree) or ixiimte'el (maize-tree-like, of a maize tree). A number of unrelated 
fruiting plant species, some of them poisonous, are known as "maize tree" 
in different modern Mayan languages (Stuart 2006b:198-199). Ancient 
Maya beverages combining cacao and maize are known from other terms, 
such as sakha' (^white water"), kakawal ul ("chocolaty gruel"), and perhaps 
sa'al kakaw (“gruelish cacao"; Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2010: 
266). Yet as Simon Martin (2006) argues, ixiimte'el kakaw may refer not 
to cacao mixed with maize or other ingredients, but to myths surround- 
ing cacao itself. 

As Martin reconstructs the narrative, between his death and his tri- 
umph over the powers of the underworld, the Maize Deity grows into a 
magical tree, the ixiimte', from which sprout cacao pods and, eventually, 
the head of the Maize Deity himself. K'awiil, a deity of lightning and agri- 
cultural abundance, is involved in some way with the Maize Deity's es- 
cape from captivity, and paintings on architectural capstones from sites 
in Campeche depict this deity holding sacks or baskets stuffed with cacao 
beans (Martin 2006:173). This episode is depicted on several painted ves- 
sels (K631 and K5615), while a few other works, including an incised, un- 
provenanced Early Classic vase (K6547) and the sarcophagus of K'ihnich 
Janab' Pakal at Palenque (Robertson 1983, Figs. 174-202), depict elite 
Maya men and women growing into cacao or other fruiting trees after 
death. Usually, but not always—the Palenque sarcophagus is a notable 
exception — beings undergoing that postmortem transformation have in 
common an inverted position, with the head and chest down and the feet 
rising behind (Taube 2003:461). Another unprovenanced, Early Classic 
vessel, a stone bowl in the Dumbarton Oaks museum collection, shows 
the Maize Deity or an impersonator sitting or lying on a matwork cushion, 
his body adorned with cacao pods and marked with “wood” or "tree" prop- 
erty qualifiers (Martin 2006, Fig. 8.1; see Stone and Zender 2011:13-15). 
Ancestors, the Maize Deity, and the so-called Pax Deity—an anthropo- 
morphic form of the logogram TE', "tree" (Taube 2005:27) — appear on 
ceramic cache vessels and on stone censers and censer lids at Copán in the 
Late Classic period (McNeil, Hurst, and Sharer 2006:237-249). 

A survey of ceramic vessels documented by Barbara and Justin Kerr 
(1989, 1990, 1992, 1994, 1997, 2000) and by Traci Ardren and Michael 
Coe reveals variations according to style— corresponding to centers or 
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regions of production —in how cacao is described in Primary Standard 
Sequences (Table 4.1a-f). Among fifty-one seventh- and eighth-century 
codex-style vessels from the Mirador Basin, tzih was referenced in three 
dedicatory texts and tzih kakaw in one; yutal kakaw was far more popu- 
lar, with twenty-four references (47.06%), followed by ixiimte'el kakaw and 
variants, with twelve (23.52%). Similar proportions appear in a sample 
of twenty-eight vessels stylistically connected to the area of Naranjo and 
Holmul, from the late sixth into the eighth century: yutal kakaw appeared 
in twelve texts (42.86%) and ixiimte'el kakaw in eight (28.57%), with only 
one reference to tzih. In contrast, of seventeen vessels in the distinctive 
red-background style produced at El Zotz at the beginning of the Late 
Classic period (Houston 2008:8), eleven (64.7196) were for tzihte'el kakaw 
(fresh tree cacao), with kakaw mentioned by itself on only one vessel. More 
balanced ratios are attested on fifteen pots from the area of Río Azul and 
Xultun: four refer to ixiimte'el kakaw, three to tzih, three to yutal kakaw, 
and three to both yutal and tzih as distinct beverages. Turning to the 
north, the texts on Chochola-style and similar carved vessels emphasize 
tzih: five of thirteen such vessels (38.46%) are intended for tzihil kakaw, 
three (23.08%) for tzih, and two (15.38%) for yutal tzihil. 

Whether such regional and temporal variation in dedicatory texts cor- 
responds to divergent cacao recipes or simply represents different ways 
of talking about a common beverage remains to be established. Based on 
the evidence discussed above, there is little reason to think that tzih or 
ixiimte'el kakaw were preparations of cacao with flavoring agents, and even 
yutal may not be a reference to "fruit" at all. As Stuart (2006b:201) points 
out, a diversity of terms for cacao in the Early Classic period gives way to 
widespread emphases on yutal, tzih, and ixiimte'el kakaw in the Late Clas- 
sic. It is thus quite possible that all three sorts of cacao most often refer- 
enced in Primary Standard Sequences are not necessarily prepared bever- 
ages, but simply "cacao" in a broad sense that included dry beans (perhaps 
stored or presented in decorated cylinders) and drinks made from them 
(drunk from shorter pots, bowls, and cups). At the same time, their distri- 
bution suggests that they indexed culturally salient conceptions of kakaw, 
particularly when considering the striking infrequency with which that ge- 
neric term appears unmodified in these same corpora (see Tables 4.1a-f). 

In eastern Petén at the end of the Early Classic period, a few artists were 
concerned with the origins of the cacao to be put in the pots they painted. 
One vessel's dedicatory text says that it is for ixiimte' sa'al kakaw, where 
sa'al might refer to maize gruel (sa”) or to the precinct within Naranjo after 
which the ruling dynasty was named (Stuart 2005a:29-30; Tokovinine 
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Table 4.1a-f. Results from a survey of vessel contents recorded in Primary 
Standard Sequence texts on vessels that have been attributed to different 
regions in the Maya Lowlands, organized by region 


Contents Count % Total 


a. Mirador Basin 


yutal [. ..] ha’ 1 1.96 
ixiimte'el 1 1.96 
kakaw (?) 1 1.96 
ixiim kakaw 4 7.84 
ixiimte el kakaw 7 13.73 
tzih kakaw 1 1.96 
yutal kakaw 24 47.06 
yutal ixiimte’el kakaw 1 1.96 
tzih 3 5.88 
ul ri 13.73 
kakawal ul 1 1.96 
Total 51 100.0 
b. Naranjo and Holmul style 
ixiimte'el kakaw 8 28.57 
su:tz(?) kakaw 1 3.57 
yutal kakaw (incl. single origin) 12 42.86 
yutal ixiimte'el kakaw 3 10.71 
tzih u yutal kakaw 1 3.57 
ul 3 10.71 
Total 28 99.99 
C. El Zotz 
kakaw 1 5.88 
kakaw and tzih 1 5.88 
tzih/tzihil/tzihte'el kakaw 11 64.71 
sak chihil we'/waaj 2 11.76 
ul 2 11.76 
Total 17 99.99 
d. Río Azul and Xultun 
ixiimte el kakaw 4 26.67 
tzih kakaw 1 6.67 
yutal kakaw 3 20.0 
tzih 3 20.0 
yutal, tzih 3 20.0 
ul 1 6.67 


Total 15 100.01 
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Table 4.1a-f. Continued 


Contents Count 96 Total 
e. Motul de San José region 
ixiimte'el kakaw 2 25.0 
tzihil ixiimte'el kakaw 2 25.0 
yutal kakaw 3 37.5 
tzih 1 12.5 
Total 8 100.0 
f. Chochola and similar carved style 
ixiimte' kakaw 1 1.69 
tzih/tzihil kakaw 5 38.46 
tzih/tzit 3 23.08 
yutal tzihil 2 15.38 
ul 1 7.69 
ch'aj ul 1 7.69 
Total 13 99.99 


and Fialko 2007). Two other vessels, adorned by one scribe for the im- 
portant Naranjo ruler Aj Numsaaj Chan K'ihnich in the late sixth or early 
seventh century CE, were intended for yutal ho'kab' kakaw. Here, ho’kab’, 
“Five Lands,” is the dynastic name pertaining to a kingdom whose Late 
and Terminal Classic capitals were at Ixtutz and Ixtonton, in the western 
Maya Mountains. In the sixteenth century, a key trade route passed near 
those sites, connecting Manche cacao growers south of the mountains 
with elite consumers at Nojpetén to the north (Caso Barrera and Aliphat 
Fernández 20062, 2006b). Still another pot, this one from Río Azul, was 
intended for wintik kakaw and koxoom mul kakaw, where wintik and koxoom 
mul may also be place-names (Stuart 2006b:193-194). As Stuart suggests, 
these toponymic references, concentrated as they are in the Eastern Low- 
lands, may reflect the regional economic importance of cacao cultivation 
and trade. 


Conclusion 


The hieroglyphic and representational records contain a wealth of infor- 
mation about ancient Maya food. Scholars have identified numerous terms 
for solid foods and beverages, as well as for the kinds of vessels used in 
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their storage, presentation, and consumption. Maize gruels and particu- 
larly cacao are best attested in the corpus of Primary Standard Sequences, 
but fermented beverages join those two as materially and ritually impor- 
tant. Epigraphic and iconographic evidence has permitted identification 
of deities associated with those foods and the reconstruction of some of 
the myths about those characters: Juun Ixiim, including in his form as 
the ixiimte”, and Mok Chih and other members of the Akan complex. Also 
evident are social limits on who should consume or refrain from certain 
comestibles —cacao was a food for nobility, pulque a drink for men —and 
conventions about their presentation and display. 

Archaeological and epigraphic data also continue to encourage recon- 
sideration and refinement of the meanings attributed to Classic Maya food 
and of interpretations of their referents. In particular, scholars have iden- 
tified changes over time and variation over space in the terms used with 
the maize- and cacao-based drinks best attested in the ceramic corpus. 
Some of those expressions, especially in the Early Classic period, describe 
ingredients added to cacao beverages, or the geographic origins of cacao; 
by the Late Classic, the three modifiers in most common use —yutal, tzih, 
and ixiimte'el —vary regionally in their frequency but may all describe cacao 
itself rather than additives. Readings of yutal related to “fruit” and “seeds” 
are put in some doubt by the adjective's use to describe a throne, and the 
most widespread term for cacao vessels, uk'ib', may be best interpreted as 
a general term for items involved in the preparation and service of bever- 
ages rather than a specific designation for drinking vessels. It is an open 
question whether these lexical changes reflect some shift in Maya haute 
cuisine from the Early to the Late Classic, perhaps a narrowing of former 
variation. If the suggestions advanced here about ixiimte'el, tzih, and yutal 
are correct, and if the inscribed polychrome cylinders of the Late Classic 
period tended to contain dry beans rather than prepared drinks, the prob- 
lem may best be solved not by epigraphic means but through chemical 
analyses of small, uninscribed vessels. Meanwhile, connections between 
Mok Chih, honey, and caves raise the possibility that the Classic Maya of 
the Central and Southern Lowlands had a tradition of ritual mead con- 
sumption like that of the Yucatec Maya at the time of the Conquest, and 
that the category chih should be understood to include drinks fermented 
from honey as well as those made from maguey sap. 

All these epigraphic successes, the identification of foods and ingre- 
dients in Maya texts and the elucidation of mythic narratives, make it 
clear how vital epigraphy is to the anthropology of Mesoamerican culinary 
practices. At the same time, advances in archaeometry check epigraphic 
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interpretation while offering some new insights into Classic Maya taxono- 
mies of foods and their containers. These two tendencies are not contra- 
dictory, but demonstrate — if further demonstration were needed — that 
epigraphic and archaeological interpretation should advance together in 
dialogue. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Plant Foodstuffs of the Ancient Maya: 
Agents and Matter, Medium and Message 


SHANTI MORELL-HART 


Erom Fighting with Food (Young 1971) to Feasts (Dietler and Hayden 2001), 
anthropological literature has long demonstrated the active social role of 
food, as substance as much as symbol. Foodstuffs create obligation, bind 
people together, mark differences, ritualize practice, and incentivize social 
movement. In the ancient Maya area, alongside faunal and mineral in- 
gredients, botanical foodstuffs occupied special positions. Beyond basic 
nutritional building blocks, plants were active agents in large-scale terra- 
forming projects (Dunham et al. 2009), fickle ingredients in long-distance 
trade (Batún Alpuche 2009), and central figures in large-scale ceremonial 
feasts and ritual offerings (McNeil 2009). They were also key players in in- 
cantations found in Ritual of the Bacabs: A Book of Maya Incantations (Roys 
1965 [1779]), a colonial document transcribed from oral traditions. Aside 
from these loftier stations, even day-to-day botanical activities served to 
reinforce or overturn social norms through the medium of food collec- 
tion, preparation, consumption, and conceptualization. Social messages 
were ingested as much as they were transformed and maintained through 
ingestion. 

In spite of the critical role of botanical ingredients, food studies in the 
Maya area have tended to focus on durable actors and elements, including 
faunal remains such as shark teeth and deer bones (see Brown and Frei- 
wald, this volume; Cunningham-Smith et al., this volume), or nondurable 
actors that nonetheless leave durable co-actors behind, as in the case of 
ceramics used in salt production (McKillop and Sills 2017). The presumed 
perishability and thus invisibility of many plant foods has been challenged 
by a mounting body of evidence in the form of phytoliths, pollen, starch 
grains, seeds, wood, and even chemical residues (see Spenard et al., this 
volume). Here, I draw on this diverse set of botanical residues to consider 
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the doings of plant agents in ancient Maya societies. I use published work 
by other scholars, as well as paleoethnobotanical data I’ve collected from 
multiple sites throughout the Maya Lowlands. Botanical residues reveal 
that food plants were manipulated for social ends as frequently as they 
actively manipulated the worlds around them. Drawing from the writings 
of Charles Saunders Peirce, Marshall McLuhan, and Mary Weismantel, 
among others, I also consider how foods operated simultaneously as icons, 
indices, and symbols, often independently of human intentions and some- 
times in opposition to them. 

Although colleagues and I have previously documented the role of eco- 
nomic plants in ancient Mesoamerican societies, and particularly in Meso- 
american foodways (Farahani et al. 2017; Morehart and Morell-Hart 2015; 
Morell-Hart 2005, 2011, 2015a, 2015b; Morell-Hart, Joyce, and Hender- 
son 2014; Morell-Hart et al. 2019; Morell-Hart, Dine, et al. 2018; Morell- 
Hart, Watson, et al. 2018), this review is intended to recast plants as more 
active players in cuisine, landscape, and society. I foreground the utility of 
posthumanist approaches in this endeavor. The strength of a posthuman- 
ist approach in Maya archaeology is not simply to "add value" to things— 
such as ancient plant foods — but rather to grant them active roles; to blur 
the boundaries between strict human and nonhuman categories. Foods 
and plants represent "a materiality that materializes" (Coole and Frost 
2010:9); they are actants “within an agentic assemblage that includes . . . 
metabolism, cognition, and moral sensibility" (Bennett 2007:145). Such 
views of food are borne out in evidence from ancient Maya communities 
as much as from contemporary societies around the world. This framing is 
complementary to (and sometimes overlaps with) other frameworks such 
as historical ecology; relational approaches; political economy; and diverse 
theorizations of landscape, semiotics, and practice. Many of these ap- 
proaches take for granted the notion that food is more than subsistence; 
that human-environmental connections are dynamic; and that "people 
don't eat species, they eat meals" (Sherratt 1991:1). 


How Did Ancient Maya People Socialize Food Plants? 


When it comes to ancient Maya foods, we cannot even take edibility for 
granted. "Food" — not simply a biological given— is part social construc- 
tion, molded by individual tastes and preferences. What is potentially 
edible is not always regarded as food (Fischler 1980:940; Soler 1997 
[1973]:55), and furthermore, what is considered "food" is not always 
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Figure 5.1. 

Ramón (Brosimum 
alicastrum) fruit 
recovered from the 
site of Río Amarillo, 
Honduras. Photo by 
the author. 


d 


technically edible. People throughout the ancient Maya world would have 
had to negotiate the human “omnivore's paradox,” a sort of double bind in 
which, when confronted with new foods, we are torn between feelings of 
neophobia (fear of unknown and potentially harmful foods) and neophilia 
(attraction to unknown and novel foods; Fischler 1980). In the contempo- 
rary Maya area, the nutritious and flavor-neutral ramón fruit (Brosimum 
alicastrum) is frequently cited as solely a famine food, if eaten at all, while 
the wicked-looking and stinging chaya plant (Cnidoscolus spp.) is consumed 
far and wide. Friar Diego de Landa claimed in 1566 that northern Maya 
people consumed ramón (ox) “on occasion,” implying some degree of fre- 
quency, but to date I have recovered only a single charred fruit out of ap- 
proximately four hundred samples from across the Maya region (Figure 
5.1; Morell-Hart 2015b), while other researchers have had slightly better 
luck with wood charcoal (Dussol et al. 2017). 

What makes some food plants fine to consume and others inedible? 
That is, if there are unquestioned food taken-for-granteds —the doxic 
marking of food that is "good to think" and "good to eat" — then how did 
these practices, ingredients, and recipes initially make their way into Maya 
society? The aesthetics of taste, as Farrington and Urry (1985:154) argue, 
could be responsible for the first practices of cultivation, a position that 
runs counter to arguments favoring simple "staple crop" caloric maximiza- 
tion and diet optimization (see Boone and Smith 1998:153). When applied 
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to the Maya area, beyond obvious condiments such as pepperleaf (Piper 
auritum) and chile peppers (Capsicum spp.; Figure 5.2), this raises the pos- 
sibility that the emergence of key staple crops such as maize, beans, and 
squash was tied more closely to their flavors than to their caloric content. 

Furthermore, what made some food plants prized luxuries, while 
others languished as unremarkable or low valued? And under what condi- 
tions did quotidian foods become highly prized, in some cases becoming 
sumptuary or commodified? Food plants such as cacao (Theobroma cacao) 
were frequently incorporated into Classic Maya ritual practice and fu- 
nerary contexts (Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2009; Carter and 
Matsumoto, this volume; Hall et al. 1990; McNeil 2006, 2009; Prufer and 
Hurst 2007), as well as widely traded inter- and intra-regionally (Crown 
and Hurst 2009; Harrison-Buck 2017). Political models have framed cacao 
as an elite-controlled ritual foodstuff or market commodity (e.g., Mc- 
Anany 1995), with some limited use as currency (Stuart 2006), while other 
models frame the emergence of cacao in terms of dowries, bride wealth, 
and principles of descent and lineage formation (e.g., Harrison-Buck 
2017). Such arguments have also been applied to a variety of wetland agri- 
cultural commodities (Fedick 2017; Guderjan et al. 2017) that generally 
receive less scholarly attention. In the case of agricultural surplus prod- 
ucts such as maize, some scholars have argued that their value was stored 
in imperishable tokens and currencies such as jade, copper, and stone axes 
(Freidel and Reilly 2010:64). Whatever the contingencies, it is likely that 


Figure 5.2. 

Chile pepper 
(Capsicum annuum) 
starch grain 
recovered from the 
sonicated residue 
ofa mano, Piedras 
Negras, Guatemala. 
Photo by the author. 
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Figure 5.3. (L) Nopal cactus (Opuntia sp.) edible “pad” (stem) with cochineal insect 
webbing; (R) crushed cochineal insects and carmine color used in dyes. Photos by the 
author. 


cacao and maize, like other botanical foodstuffs, came to be valued differ- 
ently from community to community and household to household as they 
traveled along the numerous pathways described above. 

Historically, trajectories of valued plant agents have taken convoluted 
routes. Although the earliest consumption practices related to cacao in 
the Formative period seemed to have primarily involved the fruit (Joyce 
and Henderson 2007), the seed of cacao came to be more greatly prized 
in later Classic period beverages across the Maya area. (Cacao has been a 
primary scholarly focus, but similar arguments could be made for maize, 
perhaps also first consumed in fermented beverages.) Hyperprized food 
plants such as cacao —operating as gifts, commodities, and trade goods— 
not only reflected social relations (Graeber 2001; Mauss 1954) but also ac- 
tively shifted over time. Such shifts could be the movement of staple food 
to surplus product to regularly traded commodity, or rare commodity to 
frequently consumed to staple food. These movements were necessarily 
tied to broader relationships between home gardens and markets noted 
by Fedick (2017), Sheets (2000), and others. 

Beyond their subsistence value, food plants were also critical compo- 
nents in the production of valuable trade products. As documented at 
Cozumel by Batún Alpuche (2009), various flowering plants (including 
food plants) were used to attract bees for apiculture, an activity also widely 
documented in the Maya area in contemporary times (Imre 2010; Rico- 
Gray, Chemás, and Mandujano 1991; Vail and Dedrick, this volume). This is 
also the case for the edible prickly pear cactus (Opuntia spp.) used in cochi- 
neal production (Figure 5.3; Baron 2018:104; Bricker and Miram 2002). 
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Whether common or luxury, staple or commodity for ancient commu- 
nities, in the archaeological record some Maya plant foods appear as more 
frequent social actors, while others appear much less frequently. A cast of 
common characters have been recovered from Maya archaeological sites, 
including staples like maize (Figure 5.4) and fruits such as the sapote (Ma- 
nilkara sp.). Then there are infrequent players, as in the case of presumed 
staple crops such as beans (Phaseolus spp.) and presumed luxury crops like 
cacao (see Fernández Souza, Zimmermann, and Jiménez Álvarez, this vol- 
ume). There are also surprising absences, such as papaya (Carica papaya) 
and the highly prized vanilla (Vanilla planifolia). In some cases, these “ab- 
sences” are directly related to archaeological visibility. A plant like the va- 
nilla orchid leaves behind no diagnostic phytoliths or starch grains, and has 
seeds so tiny they would be extraordinarily difficult to recover using flota- 
tion or wet sieving. In such instances, valued food plants may be visible if 
they persist as chemical signatures (see Spenard et al., this volume) or as 
relict stands of plants that have persevered for centuries (Ross 2008). Such 
is likely the case with the thick vanilla vines currently growing in profu- 
sion around the central cenote of the archaeological site of T'isil (Fedick, 
Mathews, and Sorensen 2012). Although this type of relict evidence carries 
its own analytical pitfalls (see Miksicek et al. 1981; Ross 2008), sometimes 
it may be the only evidence available for the ancient cultivation and use of 
otherwise invisible plants. For extended discussions of botanical residue 


Figure 5.4. (L) Maize (Zea mays) starch grains recovered from the sonicated residue of 
human tooth calculus (Piedras Negras, Guatemala) and (R) the sonicated residue of an 
obsidian blade fragment (Río Amarillo, Honduras). Photos by the author. 


preservation and archaeological visibility, see Miksicek (1987), Pearsall 
(2015), Piperno (2006), and VanDerwarker, Alvarado, and Webb (2015). 
The variation in botanical visibility nonetheless belies the values some 
plants carried and the extent to which Maya people actively negotiated 
their social and natural environments to incorporate novel plants into 
their foodways. However much a given food plant was prized, we see a 
complicated dance between perishability, processing regimes, geographi- 
cal habitat, relative shortages and harvest quantities, the value of food 
plants in local cuisines, necessity in ritual practices, modes of transport, 
distances to market, and prices of acquisition. The values of individual 
food plants thus represented heterogeneous socialization across diverse 
contexts and with diverse actors; they were not a roster of intrinsic values 
that were defined homogeneously across ancient Maya marketplaces. 


How Did Food Plants Socialize Ancient Maya People? 


To turn the coin: how did food plants socialize Maya people? Posthuman- 
ist approaches that foreground the agency of plants prove helpful in such 
understandings. If we follow the arguments of scholars like Michael Pollan 
(2001:xiii), food plants such as maize have used human societies for mil- 
lennia, effectively domesticating human beings to facilitate propagation: 
"Through trial and error [domesticated] plant species have found that the 
best way to [reproduce themselves] is to induce animals — bees or people, 
it hardly matters — to spread their genes." Such perspectives are in the mi- 
nority, and in archaeology, only a handful of scholars exploring alternate 
ontologies have considered plants as actants (e.g., Hastorf 2017:3-4; Van 
der Veen 2014). More commonly, scholars explore the agency of plants pri- 
marily through the myriad ways that people socialize other people using 
plants. This may take place in the context of politically charged feasting 
(e.g., Ardren, this volume; Brown and Freiwald, this volume; Dietler 1996; 
Goldstein and Hageman 2009; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, this volume; Le- 
Count 2001) or socially charged daily practice (Allison 2013 [1991]; Bour- 
dieu 1984 [1979]; Lentz, Lane, and Thompson 2014). Some scholars in 
the Maya area have cast the agency of plants in a semi-active sort of way, 
either as a dynamic factor in daily or rituallife (Morehart and Butler 2010) 
or as the floral component of an active landscape (Ford and Nigh 2009, 
2010). It takes only a small nudge to these arguments to see how— in the 
household, feast, or landscape — food plants dynamically impacted human 
societies and were active agents in their own right. 
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In the broader anthropological literature, we have a robust history of 
granting agency to nonhuman entities, networks, and assemblages (Ap- 
padurai 1988; Hodder 2011; Knappett and Malafouris 2008; Latour 2005; 
Miller 2005; Taylor 2008). Studies of subsistence are among the easiest 
and most obvious routes to challenge the exceptionality of human agency, 
given that eating is shared by all creatures, and all creatures need to eat to 
survive. Moreover, food is composed of substances that both transform 
human beings and are transformed by them, in the material sense as well 
as the symbolic. Foods, plants, and food plants have the power to effect 
heterodoxy and orthodoxy. People bend over backward to accommodate 
plants —not only to get them to germinate and survive but to thrive and 
produce a robust harvest. 

What might be the utility of posthumanist approaches in foodways 
studies generally and Maya plant food studies in particular? First, a gen- 
eral argument can be made for broadening modes of understanding, intro- 
ducing novel perspectives, and addressing alterity, especially when consid- 
ering the human as “a non-fixed and mutable condition” (Ferrando 2013: 
27). Second, we can consider the breakdown between food technology, 
matter, and the human self, as Donna Haraway (1991) has done in defining 
cyborgs and human-technological hybrids. In this case, we could consider 
the transformation and incorporation of substances such as maize atole 
through consumption (Bennett 2007). Third, following Coole and Frost 
(2010:7), among others, we can rewrite matter as a process of material- 
ization, not something static, fixed, or passive (Ferrando 2013:27). Simi- 
lar arguments have been made by Bennett (2007, 2009) in considering 
the vibrant and even "vagabond" nature of matter, as food "reveals ma- 
teriality's instability, vagrancy, activeness" (2007:136) through impacts 
on a broader assemblage of actors and forces — along with transformation 
through ingestion. Fourth, these attentions to matter allow us to critically 
evaluate "sustainable" plant food practices in the Maya area, whether in 
the present or the past. To quote Ferrando (2013:32): “The way humans 
inhabit this planet, what they eat, how they behave, what relations they 
entertain, creates the network of who and what they are: it is not a dis- 
embodied network, but (also) a material one, whose agency exceeds the 
political, social, and biological" (similar to Coole and Frost 2010:4 and 
Bennett 2007, 2009). 

These last two points are critical when we consider the relationships be- 
tween plant foods and ancient Maya communities and our contemporary 
understandings of sustainability and resilience. In the context of the so- 


called Maya collapse (Aimers 2007; Wright and White 1996), posthuman- 
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ist perspectives help us counter Jared Diamond-style narratives —stories 
that push us toward geographic determinism on the one hand yet a soci- 
etal “choice” to fail or succeed on the other. Many studies have already 
countered these arguments, portraying ancient Maya people as neither 
fallible idiots nor greedy overconsumers in the face of widespread agricul- 
tural troubles. Rather, they are shown to be frequently creative and cau- 
tious stewards who negotiated forces sometimes outside their control (Fe- 
dick 1996; Ford and Nigh 2009; McAnany and Gallareta Negrón 2009; 
McNeil, Burney, and Pigott Burney 2010). 

Maya food plants are well-represented in models of environmental 
shifts, emergence of food crises, and warfare related to dietary duress 
(Aimers and Hodell 2011; Lentz 2001; Zarger 2009), but they are gener- 
ally cast as passive objects manipulated by Maya societies and subject to 
broader environmental forces. Posthumanist approaches provide comple- 
mentary and sometimes parallel perspectives. Such approaches foreground 
crop plants like maize as active actors in broad human-environmental 
networks instead of isolated dependents on humans or failed agricultural 
crops resulting from poor human choices. Plant foods are unstable and 
active materials, entangled in broader foodways and wider environments. 
Crops are always becoming. Feasts are always becoming. Their materiality 
is not a product but a process, with a limited fixity that is constantly sub- 
jected to environmental and social winds, and simultaneously contribut- 
ing to socio-environmental trajectories. The search for staple foodstuffs 
was the impetus for migration, in some cases, while the pursuit of sump- 
tuary foods such as cacao and annatto led to trade and even bloodshed 
(Caso Barrera and Aliphat Fernández 2006; Kaplan et al. 2017:532). Lux- 
ury food plants such as vanilla thus participated in their own materializa- 
tion, directing human intentions and activities in a number of ways. 


Homelands and Botanical Itineraries 


Classic Maya plant foods were interconnected with broader ecologies just 
as assemblages of plant foods can be placed in broader contexts of ritu- 
alized activities and quotidian practices. The notion of transported land- 
scapes (Berman and Pearsall 2008; Siegel et al. 2015) represents an excel- 
lent example of one way that plants socialized people, who in turn sought 
to replicate plant relationships in new territories. At the core of this idea 
is the premise that people re-create homeland environments by moving 
familiar biota to new habitats, to "produce predictability, ensure comfort, 
and provide a preferred diet in their new surroundings" (Berman and Pear- 
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sall 2008:181). In this model, human colonizers transferred “portmanteau 
biota” (Crosby 1986) from ancestral homelands, along with cultural prac- 
tices including “plant knowledge, food preparation techniques, and cui- 
sine,” and applied these practices to new settings (Berman and Pearsall 
2008:182). 

Although this phenomenon has been more extensively documented in 
island contexts such as the Caribbean and South Pacific (Rick et al. 2013), 
we also have ample evidence of transported landscapes in the Maya area. 
At the level of individual ingredients, we can simply track the itineraries 
of various foodstuffs into the Maya landscape. Maize was first domesti- 
cated in the Balsas region of central Mexico (Piperno et al. 2009), while 
domesticated beans and squash have multiple origin points, both in 
Mesoamerica and South America. Chocolate (Theobroma cacao) may have 
been brought from the Amazon basin to Mesoamerica prior to domesti- 
cation, then domesticated in Mesoamerica (Clement et al. 2010). Of the 
palms, the domesticated peach palm (Bactris sp.) likely arrived from South 
America (Clement et al. 2010), while the cocoyol (Acrocomia spp.) probably 
came from Brazil (Lanes et al. 2014), and the cohune (Attalea cohune) seems 
to have been originally distributed along only the Pacific coast of Mexico 
and into Central America (Lentz 2000). Three frequently consumed chaya 
varietals, autochthonous as wild versions in many parts of southeastern 
Mesoamerica, represent domesticated versions that are not only varietals 
but clones of the same original plant. These chaya plants had to be trans- 
ported directly across the Maya landscape as cuttings, as they only repro- 
duce vegetatively rather than through seed plantings (McKey et al. 2010; 
Ross-Ibarra and Molina-Cruz 2002). Domesticated chaya plants generally 
have low archaeological visibility, but root material was tentatively identi- 
fied in raised fields in Belize (Hather and Hammond 1994; Miksicek 1983). 

Important root and tuber crops also emerged in other locations and 
spread to the Maya area. The roles of these crops have shifted in models 
of Maya foodways, from occasional ingredient (Turner and Miksicek 
1984; Fernández Souza, Zimmermann, Jiménez Álvarez, this volume) 
to a potentially extensively cultivated staple (Sheets et al. 2012). Regard- 
less, increasing evidence indicates their importance in quotidian and feast 
foods across ancient southeastern Mesoamerica (Bronson 1966; Hather 
and Hammond 1994; Lentz, Dunning, and Scarborough 2015; Morell- 
Hart 2011; Sheets et al. 2012; Simms, Berna, and Bey 2013; Trabanino 
García and Liendo Stuardo 2012; Turner and Miksicek 1984). So where did 
these starchy ingredients originate? Sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas) may 
have had two separate points of domestication: Mesoamerica and South 
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America, though these two gene pools subsequently became entangled 
at various points in human history (Roullier et al. 2013). Manioc (Mani- 
hot esculenta) appears to have been domesticated in the Amazon basin, 
the home of its closest wild relative, then moved north (Olsen and Schaal 
2001). 

Even in this abbreviated list, we see the movement of prized food 
plants on the landscape into new homes, then the duplication of success- 
ful efforts across the Maya region. All of these ingredients, at one time 
foreign to some part of the Maya area, eventually made their way into the 
heart (and soul) of the Maya world. Some may have begun as trade novel- 
ties and sumptuary items, but eventually many were planted —sometimes 
as full assemblages of nonautochthonous plants —by Maya people look- 
ing to reconstruct homelands both nearby and distant. This recasts food 
taxa as active agents in the formulations of landscape, effectively bending 
people to their needs. Humans in these cases served plants by providing 
free passage and tending to their needs before serving those same plants 
as food. 


Management of Plants and Management for Plants 


When novel plants made their way into the Maya area—or autochtho- 
nous plants came to be highly prized —people invested heavily in land- 
scape modification and management to make plants comfortable in their 
homes. Lentz, Dunning, and Scarborough (2015) discuss the construction 
of plant niches at Tikal through intensive landscape investment, while 
Ford and Nigh (2009, 2010) have addressed the management of specific 
wild plant resources through agroforestry and other tending practices. In 
my own work, I have recovered evidence of nondomesticated species across 
the Maya area, at the sites of Río Amarillo (Honduras), T'isil (Mexico), and 
Piedras Negras (Guatemala). Such plant foods have included sorrel (Oxa- 
lis spp.), hoja santa (Piper auritum), and various palm (Arecaceae) fruits. 
Evidence of nondomesticated plant foods has also been documented by 
other scholars (Lentz et al. 1996) and corroborated by faunal remains of 
nondomesticated species (Emery 2002). The presence of nondomesticated 
species in cultural contexts indexes an engagement with the environment 
that is not predicated entirely on agriculture or even adventitious gather- 
ing during hunting and fuel collection. The frequent presence of noncul- 
tivated plants indicates that plants sometimes got people to make special 
trips to collect them. 
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Beyond moving and maintaining plant ingredients on the landscape, 
we have ample evidence of ancient Maya people constructing special 
facilities and tools to support food production, processing, storage, and 
serving. Plant food storage, as discussed by a roster of authors (Fedick 
2017; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, this volume; Miksicek et al. 1981; Puleston 
1971; Sheets 1998, 2000), involved construction or modification of spe- 
cialized facilities such as underground chultunes or aboveground cribs. 
Some preservation of plant foods required the acquisition of other ma- 
terials, a few of which (e.g., salt and honey) were costly relative to more 
distant areas where the food preservation was taking place (Fedick 2017). 
Other preservation materials were relatively cheap, accessible, and wide- 
spread (e.g., wood for smoking), as discussed by Reina and Hill (1980). 

Even the most basic kitchen setup would have involved an array of culi- 
nary equipment to help process plant foods (Farahani et al. 2017), includ- 
ing obsidian blades, hearths, metates, wooden implements, gourd con- 
tainers, and ceramic vessels. Plant foods pushed people to mold ceramics 
for particular purposes — frothing chocolate, grating salsas, serving maize 
tamales in royal courts, and warming tuber soups (see Ardren, this vol- 
ume; Simms et al. 2013). Plant foods also required people to be particular 
about obsidian blades, a type of kitchen tool that was ubiquitous across 
the Maya area and used by all social classes, though obsidian is found as a 
resource in only a few regions. Moreover, preparing plant foods using all 
this culinary equipment — from grinding maize on metates, to construct- 
ing a stone piib roasting pit, to carefully feeding fuel into a three-stone 
hearth — would have required the training of budding cooks and servers 
(O'Connor and Anderson 2016). 

As Allison (2013 [1991]) has revealed, it's not always a question of so- 
cializing people to negotiate food properly, but rather of negotiating food 
properly to socialize people. Such acculturation through food has taken 
many forms (Allison 2013 [1991]; Hastorf 2017; Weismantel 1988; Young 
1971:41). In the Maya area, learning how to get two snacks out of a single 
cocoyol palm fruit (Figure 5.5), how to nixtamalize maize properly, and how 
to eat the safe part of the guapinol bean pod (Figure 5.6) were all practices 
that passed on knowledge of plants through formal and informal train- 
ing. But this training also socialized and acculturated learners in ways that 
went beyond simply attaching knowledge to plants. Such acculturation in- 
culcated, maintained, or transformed identity through age-appropriate 
tasks, gender-specific activities, and status-related practices — all tailored 
to particular plants and botanical foodstuffs. These processes thus impli- 


Figure 5.5. Two snacks in one from the cocoyol palm fruit (Acrocomia mexicana): 
(L) edible yellow mesocarp (tastes of butter) and (R) hard endosperm (tastes of 
coconut). Photos by the author. 


Figure 5.6. The guapinol (Hymenaea courbaril) fruit (L) and seed (R). The edible 
portion is not the pericarp (pod) or the seeds (beans), but rather the edible powdery 
pulp. It tastes somewhat of yeast, lending it the English name “stinkingtoe.” Guapinol 
trees currently grow near Copán, Honduras, and one seed has been recovered 
archaeologically by Guy Hepp at the Formative period site of La Consentida in coastal 
Oaxaca (Bérubé, Hepp, and Morell-Hart 2020). Photos by the author. 
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cated plant foods themselves as actants in the human performance and 
interpretation of identity. 


How Did Maya Food Plants Operate as Media? 


As many scholars have demonstrated, the selection of plant foods for an- 
cient Maya people went beyond personal preference or biological necessity 
to encompass an array of social dimensions. So what sorts of things do we 
see “written” in the food medium instead of paint or stone? Food plants 
were loci that encoded multiple shifting messages, in a heterotopic sense 
(Foucault 1986). Maya plant foods were used in ritualized practices as well 
as in quotidian meals, with differences marked in temporality, context, 
and assemblage. For example, although compositionally almost identical, 
corn tortillas and corn tamales occupy very different positions in terms 
of form, manner of preparation, labor invested, and symbolic importance 
(Brumfiel 1991; García Barrios 2017; see also Carter and Matsumoto, this 
volume). Maya food plants bore different messages in sometimes identical 
matters, whether or not these matters were interpreted the same way over 
time or space, or from individual to individual. 

David Sutton (2001:5) claims that “anthropological work has produced 
a broad consensus that food is about commensality—eating to make 
friends —and competition — eating to make enemies.” As Young (1971) 
and Weismantel (1988) point out, food, and by implication the labor con- 
nected with it, holds potential as a means of social control and social me- 
diation. Relations of domination and resistance can be expressed through 
food practices, just as food symbols can be used in ideological discourse. 

In the Maya area, feasting is the most common route to explore com- 
mensality and ideology in the food medium. Many scholars start with the 
work of Michael Dietler (1996), who categorizes different feasts by the 
most prominent role that each plays: entrepreneurial feasts (empower- 
ment), patron/role feasts (legitimation based on quantity), and diacritical 
feasts (legitimation based on style). As Linda Brown and Andrea Gerstle de- 
scribe in their discussion of feasting at Joya de Cerén (2002), the creation 
of a feast has very recognizable material correlates. It takes special objects 
and spaces to prepare and present necessary feast items, not just special- 
ized foodstuffs. In other ancient Maya communities, these aspects may 
have played into maintenance of relations, transformations of relations, 
and the general movement and shoring up of social capital (see Ardren, 
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this volume; Brown and Freiwald, this volume; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, this 
volume). At the household level, this could have been expressed in the 
form of preferential seating; earlier serving; more numerous courses; or 
serving food that was expensive, labor-intensive, or more concentrated 
(following Appadurai 1981). For the Maya area, Reents-Budet (2006:202) 
has even gone so far as to call banquets “the cornerstone and focal point 
of an elite economic system based on feasting with its concomitant gift 
giving that included both basic commodities and luxury goods.” 

Feasting took place in all sectors of ancient Maya society, but it varied in 
terms of opulence and scale. Regardless, the plant foods incorporated into 
the feast — from achiote to maize — would have been the medium through 
which relations were maintained or transformed, and social capital would 
have been amassed. It is no accident that foodstuffs are almost ubiquitous 
in scenes of courtly Maya life (Figure 5.7). Such scenes frequently depict 
maize tamales on platters, drinks served in cylindrical vessels, and addi- 
tional unmarked foodstuffs. These provisions were placed adjacent to and 
underneath royal benches, perhaps as welcoming snacks for visiting dig- 
nitaries but likely also as conspicuous markers of abundance. 

Food was also a dynamic medium in more spiritual matters. As Appadu- 
rai (1981:496) notes, food is sometimes thought to be "the fundamental 
link between men and gods." In the Maya area, plant food offerings were 
a common part of ritualized practice in pre-Columbian times (Brown and 
Gerstle 2002; McAnany 1995; Morehart and Butler 2010; Spenard et al., 
this volume) as much as in historic and contemporary times (Caso Barrera 
and Aliphat Fernández 2006). In the sacred Book of Chilam Balam of Chu- 
mayel, the sweet potato is identified specifically as an item among the four 
sets of objects belonging to the "Four Quarters of the World" (Roys 1967 
[1933]:63), suggesting its importance in the cosmological as well as the 
quotidian realm. Included in Landa’s list of flora ingredients are Loncho- 
carpus roots used in the preparation of balche' drinks for ceremonies (see 
also Vail and Dedrick, this volume). Sakha' is used as a spiritual drink "for 
a wide variety of ceremonies such as field clearing, sowing maize, maize 
growing, watermelon ceremonies, sowing beans, harvesting of honey, 
hunting, bad winds, and new house dedication" (Gabriel 2004:160, cited 
in Hull 2010:246). Work at Colha (Powis et al. 2002) and Río Azul (Hall 
et al. 1990) has confirmed the use of cacao in ritualized practice through 
residue analyses of several burial-context vessels. Various authors (Brown 
and Gerstle 2002; Brown and Freiwald, this volume; Hall et al. 1990; More- 
hart 2001, 2004; Powis et al. 2002) have identified a number of plant food 
taxa acting in ritual contexts outside of burials, including cacao, achiote, 
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squash seeds, palms, and maize. However, although their presence indi- 
cates their special importance in Maya foodways, like sweet potatoes, all 
these plants were also commonly consumed. Moreover, food plants acted 
in ritualized practice in a number of ways (buried with the dead; burned 
in offerings; invoked in Ritual of the Bacabs, the sacred Maya text tran- 
scribed in the eighteenth century) but were not necessarily physically con- 
sumed by participants (see Morehart and Butler 2010 and the "fourth obli- 
gation"). In all of these cases, plant food was a medium through which the 
living communed with the supernatural. 

Ingesting hallucinogenic plants would seem a more obvious medium 
through which to commune with the divine, but actual botanical evidence 
of such plants remains scant in the Maya area. Hallucinogenic plants 
such as the water lily, jimson weed, and the morning glory may have been 
used, but in spite of optimism expressed by some scholars (Dobkin de 
Rios 1974), the botanical evidence remains scant (though see also Spenard 
et al., this volume, on chemical signatures of Datura). To date, no macro- 
botanical or microbotanical elements with hallucinogenic properties 
have been recovered in the detritus of ritual contexts. However, tobacco 
(Nicotiana spp.), a plant with limited psychoactive properties, makes an 
occasional appearance at lowland Maya sites (Dedrick 2013) and nearby 
(Morell-Hart, Joyce, and Henderson 2014; Morell-Hart et al. 2019). To- 
bacco, though primarily inhaled through smoking, was also ingested as a 
tea (see below) and has been cited as a medium of magical protection when 
applied to tamale pots "to ensure that the food turns out well; if not, it is 
said that half of the tamales will come out well-cooked, while the other 
half remains raw" (Groark 2010:20). 

We can also consider how social meanings were invoked differently 
through different senses, using a variety of substances and materials (Has- 
torf 2017; Hurcombe 2007; Ouzman 2001; Sutton 2013). Some scholars 
highlight the importance of the sight, smell, and taste of food, which can 
draw out the senses and generate remembering (Hamilakis 1999; Sut- 
ton 2013). Yannis Hamilakis has emphasized the importance of studies 
of food aesthetics, as "food consumption is primarily an act of incorpo- 
ration which involves emotions, pleasures and feelings" (1999:39). Plant 
food aesthetics in the Maya area took on many dimensions. We could con- 
sider the seasonings and condiments used to flavor foods, and the spe- 
cific pungency of some plant foods such as epazote (Chenopodium ambro- 
soides) or achiote (Bixa orellana), documented at sites such as Copán (Lentz 
1991b), Joya de Cerén (Brown and Gerstle 2002), and in my own work at 
Piedras Negras. Olfactory sensations would have included the scents of 
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Figures 5.7a-d. Courtly scenes featuring plant foodstuffs, from rollout images of 
Classic period cylindrical vessels. Opposite, from top to bottom: Figure 5.7a, K1775: 
ruler receives offerings in the form of vases and bowls, tamales are underneath/ 

next to thrones; Figure 5.7b, K8001: two panels with rulers on thrones, tamales are 
underneath/next to thrones; Figure 5.7c, K504: lord presents offering in vessel to 
deities, and maize tamales and atole are represented, with other foods depicted 
underneath/next to thrones. Above: Figure 5.7d, K2914: ruler with attendants, holding 
flowers, perhaps in marriage negotiation, and the tribute underneath/next to throne 
includes three bags of cacao beans. All images by Justin Kerr, used with permission. 


food cooking, the smoke of the hearth fire, and the smell of freshly sliced 
guavas. Frequent sounds would have included cacao beans cracking as they 
toasted, maize being ground on the metate, and beans bubbling over the 
hearth. Such smells and sounds may have symbolized special occasions, 
produced slightly altered states, or simply indexed "home." 

Across the board, it is evident that plant foodstuffs served as distinct 
media and sometimes the singular medium to convey a variety of mes- 
sages— from person to person, household to household, community to 
deity. Plant food was a medium that connected Maya people directly to 
the divine, along with bloodletting, and it was the medium through which 
Maya people communicated with the dead via their offerings. Botanical 
foods and drinks were social lubricants that were shared, sometimes bind- 
ing people together and sometimes asserting differences (see Ardren, this 
volume; Brown and Freiwald, this volume; Fernández Souza, Zimmer- 
mann, and Jiménez Álvarez, this volume; Hendon, this volume). Plant 
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food was the means through which economic and social capital could be 
shored up and spent. These foods encoded the same messages of power, 
authority, and identity as those etched into stelae, but were directly served 
and consumed in feasts and other ritualized events. Quotidian foods also 
regularly conveyed social messages, in some cases more durably than in- 
frequent ritualized practices, effecting social reproduction through di- 
verse plant food media. The frequent reproduction of plant recipes con- 
veyed social messages through multiple senses, before and after the plant 
sustenance was fully ingested. 

Like the differences between messages transmitted in portable ceramic 
versus those in planted stone, critical distinctions existed between the 
plant medium and other types of media in portability, durability, replica- 
bility, and visibility. With botanical foodstuffs, in particular, perishability 
and edibility of edible matter are additional critical qualities under con- 
sideration, to understand the active role of plants as icons, indices, and 
symbols. Moreover, beyond simply the medium, plant foods frequently 
served as messengers, as more direct and iconic markers of sociality. I 
make this distinction in spite of Marshall McLuhan's caution that "the 
'content' of any medium is always another medium" (2003 [1964]:19). 
That is, you can say some of the same things as when using other media, 
but sometimes the medium itself is the message. Just so with ancient 
Maya plant foods. 


How Did Maya Food Plants Operate as Messages? 


In the Maya area, food plants acted as messages in a number of assem- 
blages. Building agricultural terraces, digging canals, fertilizing sedi- 
ments, and raising fields (Fedick and Morrison 2004; Miksicek 1990) were 
practices with obvious end goals that served humans and plants alike. But 
these efforts also served as narratives of labor organization, whether to 
reinforce social affiliations, social obligations, or social hierarchies. Simi- 
larly, feasts delivered a payload of delicious foods, but as with large-scale 
terraforming, required social cooperation and social buy-in, or social co- 
ercion and force. At face value, feasts were measures of commensality and 
social saliency, and agricultural terraces were useful features to produce 
food plants, but each also represented labor investment, value encoded 
and symbolized through practice. Food plants were the primary movers 
in each of these cases, as both the motivators for, and the medium of, 
sociality. So, although large-scale agricultural endeavors and large-scale 
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feasting events had end goals — terraces for food crops and feasts of food 
crops — ultimately it was participation in collective labor that delivered 
the messages to Maya people. 

The Maya feast sometimes served as the medium, as described earlier, 
but also acted as the message itself, both in terms of the entire plant food 
assemblage and the individual food plants served. Particular botanical 
commodities and difficult-to acquire luxury foods communicated mes- 
sages of social distinction (Bourdieu 1984 [1979]; Sutton 2013). Mes- 
sages encoded in trade plants such as cacao or annatto would have been 
available to some folks and not others, given the uneven distribution of 
these plants (similar to arguments made by Henderson and Joyce [2006]). 
Dorie Reents-Budet (2006) describes the drinking of cacao-based bever- 
ages represented in Maya ceramic scenes as key parts of social and politi- 
cal life, especially in the context of the feast, which differentiated social 
class and special occasion. Particular plant ingredients found in a commu- 
nity may have been available to some households and not others, as David 
Lentz (1991b) and Julia Hendon (this volume) describe (see also Fernán- 
dez Souza, Zimmermann, Jiménez Álvarez, this volume, and similar argu- 
ments about fauna by Masson et al., this volume). Such studies demon- 
strate the different scales of social difference conveyed through the plant 
messages ingested or simply observed at a remove. As Christine Hastorf 
(2017:7) affirms, "Food — the material and the idea — is an ethnic marker, 
a group identifier, and a medium for exclusion and inclusion." 

How were different meanings expressed differently by Maya people 
through various plant foods? Writings on ceramic vessels sometimes pre- 
scribe food contents (such as atole) as well as spell out practices (“imple- 
ment for drinking"; Helmke et al. 2017). "Intended contents" marked on 
vessels (Helmke et al. 2017:17) might be contrasted with unintended con- 
sequences, such as the ideological reinforcement of maintaining particular 
vessels for atole or reserving frothed chocolate consumption for royalty. 
Hull (2010) addresses representations of tortillas and tamales, and how 
they are marked differentially on ceramics based on content. He argues 
that the pairing of “water” and “tamale” is a stand-in for “bountiful times" 
in augury (Hull 2010:237). Stephen Houston and Karl Taube (2001) have 
also made ample arguments about the role of maize as represented epi- 
graphically and iconographically. Taube (1996) further addresses the many 
ways that plant food symbols were mobilized in ideological discourse, as in 
the use of maize and general agricultural fertility iconography to solidify 
trade networks and consolidate power. 

Even tobacco, not usually considered a food plant, has been documented 
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to have been chewed, drunk, and eaten; added to water or cane liquor; and 
consumed as medicinal tea (Groark 2010:14). The use of tobacco snuff, 
held as a quid in the cheek or on the tongue, has been described as “eating” 
(Groark 2010:9). As Kevin Groark (2010:11) documents, tobacco (Nico- 
tiana tabacum) is sometimes represented as “elder brother,” a botanical 
helper, due to the effects of his nicotine on fatigue, pain, hunger, memory, 
mood, and attention. In some cases, tobacco is argued to be personified 
as the Classic Maya “Old God L” (Carlson 2011). During the Late Clas- 
sic period, tobacco bottles were traded widely throughout the Maya area, 
although “perhaps the contents, not the bottles, were the desired trade 
items” (Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:116). Tobacco seeds, though 
miniscule and very difficult to discover, have been recovered from several 
sites (Dedrick 2013; Morell-Hart, Joyce, and Henderson 2014). 

Moreover, as Houston and Taube (2000:271) note, “Ihroughout Meso- 
america, the dead are ‘fed’ with fragrance, whether it be in the form of in- 
cense, flowers, or the aroma of cooked food. . . " Thus, “rather than eating 
actual food, the spirits consume the breath or aroma, whether of food, 
flowers, incense, or blood" (Taube 2004:73). Freidel and Reilly take this 
a step further, claiming that in the broader cosmology of Mesoamerica, 
"everyone was made of the same material: maize, the flesh of god." By ex- 
tension, then, "the quotidian work of ordinary people: planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, storing, cooking, eating, weaving, modeling, and carving, 
were all expressions of the same creation" (Freidel and Reilly 2010:636). 
This is echoed in Hastorf's (2017:6) statement that ". .. meals are not just 
cultural events, they are also agents; they are techniques of the body and 
exist through meaningful practices that get carried along through bodily 
repetition and memory.” Ritual and quotidian foodstuffs alike invoked 
memory; conveyed meaning; and instantiated, maintained, and trans- 
formed identities in relation to spiritual matters. 

The passing on of recipes and the reproduction of meals may also have 
reconnected consumers to their lineage while incorporating heritage into 
their bodies (Hastorf 2017:235). The study of isotopic signatures has made 
it abundantly clear that we embody what we eat. The inscription of plant 
foods into the human skeleton has been well documented in the Maya 
area through isotopic work (Gerry 1997; Reed 1999; Scherer, Wright, and 
Yoder 2007; Somerville, Fauvelle, and Froehle 2013; Whittington and 
Reed 1997). The bioarchaeologist's act of reading isotopes of plant foods 
such as maize, beans, agave, and cacti shifts these plants from food media 
to dietary messengers. Nitrogen and carbon isotopic signatures become 
an index of social inequality, of shifts in Maya dietary regimes over time, 
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of resiliency of Maya populations to environmental and nutritional stres- 
sors, and of dietary heterogeneity in elite subsets of Maya communities. 
These readings of isotopic signatures transform the Maya consumers 
themselves into media— into the canvases upon which food plants have 
scrawled their signatures. 


How Were Ancient Maya Food Plants Matters Beyond Subsistence? 


In a survey of communities across the Maya Lowlands, we find that people 
have very different perspectives on plant foods in terms of their flavors 
and even basic edibility. What is considered only a "famine food" or "cattle 
food" in some locations (e.g., the undisturbed ramón fruits in Naranjal, 
Mexico) becomes a contemporary resource for optimizing nutrition and 
marketing new foodstuffs in another (e.g., packaged ramón cookies in 
Copán, Honduras). Just as most of us would be hard-pressed to reduce the 
entirety of our diet to nutrition-optimized protein shakes, so people in the 
past opted for particular foods beyond the need to simply maximize calo- 
ries or reduce food risk (in the sense of Bettinger 1991). 

In rewriting matter as a process of materialization, and given the "vaga- 
bond" nature of matter (Bennett 2007), we are pointed toward semiosis — 
both the role of food matter in meaning-making and the role of meaning- 
making in construing "food." What we consume is not just calories and 
flavors. We ingest signs, which is where the work of Charles Saunders 
Peirce proves helpful. As Peirce defined it, "a sign is anything, of whatso- 
ever mode of being, which mediates between an object and an interpre- 
tant; since it is both determined by the object relatively to the interpre- 
tant, and determines the interpretant in reference to the object, in such 
wise as to cause the interpretant to be determined by the object through 
the mediation of this ‘sign’” (Peirce and Houser 1998:410). This relation- 
ship encapsulates the spirit of the posthumanistic approach to the assem- 
blage, yet foregrounds meaning in human worlds. Peirce's detailed explo- 
rations of different signs are useful for defining and positioning icons, 
indices, and symbols (Peirce and Houser 1998; Peirce and Wiener 1958) in 
broader assemblages and networks of matter and materialization. 

Examples from elsewhere demonstrate the utility of this approach. 
Andrea Adolph (2009:163), in her portrait of foodways during World 
War I, elucidates coping mechanisms employed by desperate British cooks 
who found themselves short on supplies. In one example, she describes the 
"culinary trickery" of substituting fish with Jerusalem artichokes and an- 
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chovy paste. Such culinary swapping, here called “making do,” emerges as a 
dynamic interplay between culinary expectations and subversive everyday 
tactics. Foods were made to be iconically similar to missing ingredients, 
indices of kitchen craftsmanship, and symbolic of times when sumptuous 
meals were more the order (a sort of “remembrance of repasts”). Similarly, 
Mary Weismantel (1988) has described the ways that food symbols can be 
used to resist or assimilate dominant political modes that marginalize cer- 
tain identities and privilege others. As she notes, the use of rice in place 
of barley on an Andean plate can be a sign of socioeconomic affluence, a 
meal's “starch,” household struggles between mothers and children, glob- 
alization of available products, dominant Hispanic ideologies, resistance 
to and assimilation of these ideologies, ethnic positioning, and flavor pref- 
erences — any of which is either contested or taken for granted in a given 
meal space. 

Plant foods in the ancient Maya area occupied all of these roles, operat- 
ing as signs and substances both. We see many courtly scenes depicted in 
ceramics and murals where dishes are placed near the throne or bench of 
an important Maya personage (Reents-Budet 2006; see Figures 5.7a-d). 
Many of these dishes contain tamales, and some liquid chocolate; while 
others contain unknown foods and beverages hidden in jars, platters, 
and bowls (Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2009; Helmke et al. 2017; 
Stuart 2006). Were these iconic representations of courtly performance 
(McNeil, Hurst, and Sharer 2006)? Indices of wealth and abundance? 
We see no scenes depicting large food stores, contrary to the phenome- 
non of conspicuous food store displays frequently documented in Mis- 
sissippian sites (Blitz 1993) and Inkan sites (D'Altroy 1985). Outside of 
the Maya area, conspicuous stores indexed wealth, symbolized moral rec- 
titude (similarly to Kahn 1986), or indicated divine favor. Even rapidly 
abandoned Maya sites with ample evidence of small-scale food storage do 
not show evidence of conspicuous food stores (Inomata and Stiver 1998; 
Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, this volume; Sheets 2000). It may be that nearby 
maize and manioc fields (Sheets et al. 2012), though not represented in 
Maya courtly art, instead served as conspicuous enough signs of "food in 
the bank.” 

In other semiotic matters, we see the naming of Maya people with plant 
foods, as exemplified in the stunning murals painted on the exterior of a 
Calakmul pyramid (Carrasco Vargas, Vázquez López, and Martin 2009). 
Glyphic descriptions and representations of figures labeled “maize-gruel 
person," “maize-bread person,” and “maize-grain person" demonstrate 
identities at least temporarily wrapped up in foodstuffs. These Calakmul 
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Figure 5.8. Rollout image of Classic period cylindrical vessel (K1092), depicting an 
event with a pulque-marked vessel and a drunk man marked as “the pulque one” 
supported by two other figures. Image by Justin Kerr, used with permission. 


figures may have been attached specialists, temporary purveyors of feast 
foods, marketplace vendors, or generalized representatives of common 
roles —that is, icons, indices, or symbols of plant food practices. Maize and 
cacao are also incorporated into Classic period titles (Hull 2010:250) — 
for example, “he of new corn” for a ruler from Xcalumkin or “he of cacao" 
in the title for a scribe at Itzimte. A drunkard in one famous scene from 
a Classic period ceramic vessel was even identified as "the pulque one;" 
simply translated as "drunkard" (Figure 5.8; Hull 2010:250, referenc- 
ing Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:194). This clearly inebriated figure 
was made iconically similar to a drunk person, indexed drunkenness, 
and was marked with "the pulque one" symbol. Getting at the very core 
of humanity, in the Popol Vuh— the sacred origin text transcribed in the 
seventeenth century — the current race of human beings is represented as 
crafted of maize by the gods. This narrative transforms human beings into 
icons of maize plants, indexes the close relationship between maize and 
human life, and symbolizes core cosmological elements related to agricul- 
tural practices. 

Along with the Maya use of plant foods in spiritually and emotionally 
charged ritual signification, quotidian practices carried their own weight. 
It is in the ordinary and unremarkable that social messages, taken for 
granted, are passed along without comment and reproduced without chal- 
lenge. That is, foods are often “unmarked,” a naturalized part of the every- 
day (similarly to Bourdieu 1984 [1979]). As Weismantel (1988:7) claims, 
"It is because they are ordinarily immersed in everyday practice in a ma- 
terial way that foods, abstracted as symbols from this material process, can 
condense in themselves a wealth of ideological meanings." As previously 
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noted, tortillas and tamales —both made with maize dough — occupied 
very different roles at different points in time, in terms of form, manner 
of preparation, labor invested, and symbolic importance (see Carter and 
Matsumoto, this volume). Daily messages were encoded in storage and 
cooking and were read in the needs of crops for water, weeding, and fer- 
tilizer. Such food practices went without saying because they came with- 
out saying, to paraphrase Pierre Bourdieu. Residues of plants recovered 
from Río Amarillo, Piedras Negras, and T'isil consistently represent a spec- 
trum of wild and gathered plants, indexing regular and common visits to 
wilder zones or fallow areas (Morell-Hart 2005, 2015b; Morell-Hart and 
Dine et al. 2018, Morell-Hart and Watson et al. 2018). These practices in 
turn may inculcate notions of landscape as William Hanks has described 
them in Yucatec Maya communities (1990; 2017), where language used 
to describe zones of agricultural practice shifts in relation to notions of 
place and positionality (deixis). The matter of plant residues indexes the 
social matters of daily life and does not simply represent the stuff of inert 
ingredients. 

In times of strife, food plants may also have contributed to restoring 
some degree of normality to displaced Maya families, if cooks were able to 
re-create treasured and familiar dishes (following similar arguments by 
Elizabeth Dunn [2018]). Depending on the timing and mobility of Maya 
families relocating on the landscape, there may have been transportation 
of home landscapes and ingredients — cuttings of chaya, papaya seeds to 
plant—as well as the transport of recipes and ideas about the symbolic 
uses of plants and their critical roles as ritual participants. Foods in the 
Maya area, as worldwide (Sutton 2013), would have encoded cherished 
memories, symbolized as individual ingredients, specific recipe mixtures, 
or prominent features of the landscape. 


Final Thoughts 


From transported landscapes to wars, plants played a dynamic role in the 
lives of ancient Maya people, a role that goes far beyond basic food in- 
gredients to get at semiosis and sociality. Food plants acted as basic mat- 
ters of subsistence, as ritual actors, as petitioners to the gods, as players 
in royal performances. Food plants spurred people to all sorts of action: 
making, gifting, and trading specific vessels; traveling long distances and 
spending capital; engaging in trade wars and actual wars (Caso Barrera and 
Aliphat Fernández 2006; Kaplan et al. 2017). 
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When we take as given the deep entanglement of plants and people, we 
position ourselves to understand relationships that are not predicated on 
the centrality of human lives, actions, and preoccupations. To acknowl- 
edge the limits of our persistent perception of things as discrete entities — 
and understand the scaffolding built on them — is not to deny distributed 
agency or the potency of an assemblage. A Peircean approach proves help- 
ful in this endeavor, as his work emphasizes the impact of broader con- 
texts on individual practices (Peirce and Houser 1998). Peirce's triadic for- 
mulation also provides space for transformation over time by expanding 
the basic Saussurean dyad of signifier-signified (i.e., form of the concept- 
conceptualized) and incorporating space for interpretation. This formula- 
tion has implications for the ways that plant foods come to be symboli- 
cally important, and the ways they acquire positive meanings related to 
identity, community, and spirituality. The reshifting of plants in broader 
assemblages can manifest either a larger or smaller constrained repertoire 
of possibilities — can offer more or less optionality over time. 

As Jane Bennett has put it, "to acknowledge nonhuman materialities as 
participants in apolitical ecology is not to claim that everything is always a 
participant, or that all participants are alike. Persons, worms, leaves, bac- 
teria, metals, and hurricanes have different types and degrees of power, 
as different persons have different types and degrees of power" (2009: 
108-109). To acknowledge the persistent power of food plants is not to 
deny the uniquely human experience or the particular effects of human 
agency. In the same way, to take the human as the analytical focal point is 
not to deny the persistent power of things. We can still go beyond think- 
ing of food plants as inert symbols, matter, and media to give them their 
due as dynamic actors, mediators, and messengers. We can understand 
our human role as diminished in the grand scheme of things. But we can 
still acknowledge how human actions loom larger in the imaginations of 
human actors than the actions of plants (growing quietly in a field or rest- 
ing cooked on a plate). Human relations of domination and resistance 
were expressed through plant food practices, just as plant food symbols 
were mobilized by humans in ideological discourse. Studying the deliber- 
ate manipulation of such relationships and symbols has fueled much of 
the critical anthropological endeavor. 

Plant foods in the Maya area shifted power relations, operating as both 
medium and message. A posthumanist yet anthropological perspective in 
the Maya area can recognize the active position of plants in broad net- 
works without undermining the role of human actors in social inequality. 
Plant foods were semiotically charged as indices, icons, and symbols. 
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Plants in the ancient Maya area operated as food media, as the basic mat- 
ter of subsistence, and as messengers of social relations and sacred mean- 
ings. They occupied active roles, as indices of relationships between trade 
partners, as re-created simulacra of homelands, and as emblems of divine 
favor. In this way, plant foods were vibrant matters. Without plant foods, 
alliances could not be cemented, labor could not be amassed, the dead 
could not be celebrated, the gods could not be fed. In short, posthuman- 
ist perspectives allow us to go far beyond the basic matter of Maya subsis- 
tence to get at the heart of sociality —through its stomach. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Food, Friend, or Offering: Exploring the Role of 
Maya Dogs in the Zooarchaeological Record 


PETRA CUNNINGHAM-SMITH, ASHLEY E. SHARPE, 
ARIANNE BOILEAU, ERIN KENNEDY THORNTON, 
AND KITTY F. EMERY 


Introduction 


Remains of the domestic dog (Canis lupus familiaris) can be found at virtu- 
ally every site in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica, from the burial mounds of 
ancient nobles, to the ritual caches of ceremonial temples, to the kitchen 
middens of low-status households. Their images appear in ancient codices, 
on elaborately decorated ceramic pottery and murals, and in the chronicles 
of the Spanish conquerors. Previous research suggests that Mesoamerican 
dogs served not only as food but also as sentinels, companions, ritual sac- 
rificial offerings, and the source of commodities like skins, medicines, and 
raw material for crafting. In this chapter, we explore the role of dogs as 
food, arguing that despite their ubiquity in archaeological deposits, these 
animals were never simple fare and, if they were food at all, it was only as 
a “sometime food” eaten with the full cognizance of the symbolic meaning 
of the dog beyond its nutritional value. 

Dogs were almost certainly the domesticated companions of the first 
inhabitants of the Maya area, having accompanied the first human settlers 
across the Americas during the late Pleistocene (Leathlobhair et al. 2018). 
The earliest Mesoamerican remains of domestic dogs are found in the 
Tehuacán Valley and date to about 3000 BCE (Flannery 1967). The earli- 
est dog remains found in the areas inhabited by the ancient Maya date to 
the Middle Preclassic period (ca. 1200-300 BCE), such as at Cuello (Wing 
and Scudder 1991), Ceibal (Sharpe 2016), Cerros (Carr 1986), Colha (Shaw 
1991), and other places. Faunal analyses at these early sites revealed a high 
proportion of dog remains, often in midden contexts, leading researchers 
to suggest that dogs, an easily accessible protein and fat source, were an 
important food commodity during the rise of early Maya society (Clutton- 
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Brock and Hammond 1994:825; White et al. 2001:91). Wing (1978:39) 
argued that early Mesoamerican dependence on dogs for food was compa- 
rable to that of European dependence on domestic animals beginning in 
the Neolithic. Dogs are not isolated to early periods but are also found at 
Classic and Postclassic sites (Gótz and Stanton 2013; Hamblin 1984; Mas- 
son and Peraza Lope 2008; Teeter 2004). An early chronological review of 
the distribution of dog remains across the Maya world substantiated the 
high frequency of dog bones in early deposits (Emery 2004b). It also re- 
vealed similarly high numbers of dogs in Postclassic and Colonial/Histori- 
cal deposits, but a lower abundance during the Classic period. 

Several seminal works contributed to the growing corpus on dogs as 
food. A careful study of the distribution and treatment of dog remains 
at Cuello (Clutton-Brock and Hammond 1994; Wing and Scudder 1991) 
found that dogs had a mortality pattern of about one year of age, suggest- 
ing slaughter when the animals had reached an “optimal” size for meat re- 
turn. Isotopic studies revealed that dog diets included substantial propor- 
tions of C4 plants, likely maize (at Cuello 30%-40% during the Preclassic 
[Tykot, van der Merwe, and Hammond 1996; van der Merwe et al. 2002], 
at Colha increasing from early to later periods of the Preclassic [White 
et al. 2001, 2004], and at Lagartero during the Classic period [White et al. 
2004]). This pattern was interpreted as humans sharing food with their 
closest animal companions (dogs are often used as proxies for human diet) 
or as the result of changing dog husbandry practices. 

However, other researchers have suggested that the more impor- 
tant role for dogs in Maya society involved ritual and ceremony (Emery 
et al. 2013; Shaw 1995; Stanchly and Awe 2015). The dog's role as a ritual 
actor is actually much better documented than its use as food. The Span- 
ish bishop Diego de Landa described the use of puppies and young dogs 
as sacrificial offerings and remarked that dogs and humans were often 
used for sacrifices (Tozzer 1941:143-145). Maya iconographers (Vail and 
Hernández 2007) also note that dogs and humans play similar and some- 
times interchangeable roles as sacrificial victims in certain depicted cere- 
monies, suggesting the high value of dogs as offerings. In Mexico, Bernar- 
dino de Sahagún described the sacrifice of dogs with cotton cords about 
their necks, which were interred with their owners to accompany them to 
the underworld (Anderson and Dibble 1952). Their role symbolizing death, 
reincarnation, and regeneration is echoed in the Popol Vuh, a historic Maya 
creation narrative with ancient roots. In this narrative, the Hero Twins, 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque, sacrifice a dog and then bring it back to life, 
prompting the Lords of Death to clamor for their own sacrifice and resur- 
rection (Tedlock 1996:134). 
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Diego de Landa also described the consumption of dog meat and hearts 
during certain rites (Tozzer 1941:155), a description that aligns with pro- 
posals that dogs were an important special occasion food. Shaw (1995) 
cited the association of dog remains with elite communal buildings and 
ceremonial ceramics, together with the deposition of high numbers of dog 
remains in single-layer deposits, as evidence that dogs were a preferred 
food for public ritual and political feasts. She argued that dogs may have 
been preferred to other ritual animals for this role because they could be 
managed and stored. Dogs are found in some deposits and interpreted as 
the remains of feasting (see Rosenswig 2007:21; Shaw 1999). They were 
the lead actors in the probable feast deposit at Lagartero excavated by 
Ekholm (1990) and analyzed by Kozelsky (2005), who found nearly half 
of the deposit consisted of dog. White and colleagues’ (2004) and White's 
(2004) isotopic analysis of the Lagartero dogs showed that they had eaten 
an almost exclusively vegetarian diet, primarily maize, suggesting that the 
animals had been husbanded and fattened for the feast. As a special menu 
item, dogs may have been used during feasting to maintain relations 
among equals or to emphasize political and social differences, as discussed 
by Fernández Souza, Zimmermann, and Jiménez Álvarez (this volume). 

Dogs are also found in a range of special contexts, including caves, 
caches, and burials, suggesting that their ritual roles were not isolated to 
that of being food (Pohl 1983). As a few examples, many dogs were found 
in burials at the island community of Cozumel, off the Yucatán coast (Ham- 
blin 1984:117); at Mayapán, dog skulls were found in ritual cenotes (Pol- 
lock and Ray 1957); at Cancuén, puppies dominated the fauna from a po- 
litically controlled central aguada, or water retention pond (Thornton and 
Demarest 2019); and complete dog skeletons were recovered in the tombs 
of elite nobles at Kaminaljuyu (Emery et al. 2013:412; Kidder, Jennings, 
and Shook 1946). Based on strontium and oxygen isotope data, two dogs 
recovered from Middle Preclassic monumental structures at the ceremo- 
nial core of Ceibal were found to have been imported to the site from the 
distant volcanic highlands, suggesting "foreign" dogs were sometimes 
sought for rituals (Sharpe et al. 2018). Another dog identified by Moholy- 
Nagy (2008) at Tikal and listed in the appendix she prepared with Coe was 
found to have isotopic values indicating that it had eaten marine animals 
(White et al. 2004:155-156). Although this initially was interpreted as the 
result of dogs having been fed table scraps by seafood-eating rulers, this 
may instead constitute another example of an imported dog, since there is 
no evidence that seafood was commonly consumed at inland Tikal. 

Modern ethnographic accounts of dog consumption in other parts 
of the world, as well as archaeological remains of dog consumption be- 
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yond Mesoamerica, suggest that even in societies where large numbers 
of dogs are bred specifically for consumption (for example, South Korea 
and China), they are still not a frequent source of protein (Kim 2008; Li, 
Sun, and Yu 2017; Podberscek 2009). Part of this is due to the difficulty 
of breeding substantial numbers of dogs to meet daily dietary needs. In 
South Korea, for example, where millions of dogs are bred every year for 
food, they are mainly eaten for special occasions, particularly at certain 
times of the year, and breeding is timed to facilitate this availability (Pod- 
berscek 2009). Furthermore, there is a compartmentalization of the use 
of dogs in these societies, in that certain breeds are recognized as "food" 
dogs and never companions, whereas other breeds, particularly small 
"toy" breeds, are viewed as pets. 

Historically, dogs in preindustrial Korea and China were consumed on 
occasion, including certain seasonal festivals, but there is no evidence that 
they were raised in large numbers as they are today (Kim 2008); in fact, 
most dogs were scavengers living on the periphery of human communi- 
ties, so their consumption was likely opportunistic. In the archaeological 
record of Europe and the Middle East, evidence for direct dog consump- 
tion (e.g., cutting and dismemberment of dog skeletons) is inconsistent 
over time and space. Evidence of occasional dog consumption and pur- 
poseful butchering has been found from sites in Late Bronze Age Greece 
(Lipovitch 2006), Iron Age Crete (Snyder and Klippel 2003), Roman period 
Slovakia (Chrószcz et al. 2015), Bronze Age to Iron Age Palestine (Maeir, 
Hitchcock, and Horwitz 2013), and elsewhere. Yet faunal analysts working 
in these areas specify that evidence of dogs as food is usually rare compared 
to the abundance of evidence of other domestic or hunted animals. Dogs 
appear to have been ubiquitous across the landscape but not abundant. 

What, then, is really known about the role of dogs as food in the ancient 
Maya area? Here, we present a detailed evaluation of a large compilation of 
data on dog remains from archaeological sites across the Maya area, using 
published and unpublished data from the authors as well as a compre- 
hensive review of the literature. Based on this analysis, we argue that the 
role of dogs as food among the ancient Maya should be interpreted with 
caution. While dogs were sometimes eaten, evidence suggests that, as in- 
dicated by archaeological and ethnographic evidence of dog consumption 
elsewhere in the world, they were never a basic commodity or an everyday 
food. The role of dogs in the Maya world was varied and complex. Detailed 
zooarchaeological analysis is essential to understanding what their role 
would have been, with attention to context of recovery, distribution of 
skeletal remains, and markings left on the bones and teeth. 
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Study Methods 


This chapter presents a comparative analysis of dog remains from across 
the Maya world and from the Preclassic through Historic periods. Our 
selected study assemblages include those that are published or publicly 
accessible through the internet, as well as unpublished data that are the 
intellectual property of the authors and have been approved for use by the 
original analyst or data curation facility (in situations where the analyst is 
not known or is no longer available to provide permission). Although we 
have attempted to be as thorough as possible, this does not represent the 
full extent of zooarchaeological analyses in the Maya region, since many 
are not publicly available or are in progress, while still others did not pro- 
vide sufficient detail to allow us to assess dog data. Sites from the study 
area were excluded if there were no published data of sufficient resolution 
to allow us to include it in our quantifications, and as a result, some known 
sites are not included here. For a complete list of sources and sites, please 
see Emery et al. (2018). 

In our chronological review, we provide information only on dated as- 
semblages that fit into broad chronological period categories, including 
Preclassic (ca. 2000 BCE-200 CE), Classic (ca. 200-1000 CE), Postclassic 
(ca. 1000-1500 CE), and Colonial/Historic periods (ca. 1500-1800 CE). 
Our chronological period categories are intentionally broad in order to 
cover the range of archaeological interpretations from different sites. In- 
ternal site period spans are reported as provided in the publications, and 
as a result, some period categories may overlap between sites. For ex- 
ample, some temporal overlap may exist among site assemblages classi- 
fied by the excavators as Contact or Colonial because the “Colonial period” 
begins temporally earlier in the area of first Spanish impacts than in the 
frontier zones where the Maya were in extended “contact” with the Span- 
ish but not under Colonial dominion until the later half of the seventeenth 
century. We grouped here “Contact” and “Colonial” periods under the in- 
clusive category of Colonial/Historic. 

For our overall assessment of dog distributions, we compared dog speci- 
men counts to overall mammal counts to avoid the bias inherent in com- 
paring different taxonomic classes. Our review includes data on where dog 
bones were recovered contextually, the types of remains (body portions, 
side, age), and the treatment of those remains (burning, butchering, arti- 
fact manufacture) to highlight the possible meanings behind the human- 
dog interaction exemplified by the zooarchaeological remains. 

To compare the contexts within which dog remains are found, we chose 
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to classify contexts as “political” which includes those areas that func- 
tioned as governing structures or public places; “ritual,” which includes 
burials, caches, and special function deposits; and “quotidian,” which are 
all other spaces, whether at the household or elite level. In most cases, re- 
mains were assigned to a context based on how it was defined in the pub- 
lication, or on information provided by the archaeologist in assemblages 
identified by the authors. To examine possible differential use of animal 
parts, we present body portions as a combined total of elements within 
that portion. We also calculated a ratio of the number of elements within 
each portion relative to the expected number found in a complete dog body 
(see Table 6.1 for elements included in each body portion and expected 
numbers of bones). We also present element body side as the proportion 
of right or left elements from all side-able elements (not including axial 
elements or those that could not be sided) for all dogs from a given period. 
We recorded juvenile/immature animals using the information provided 
by analysts and considering “unfused” as equivalent of juvenile/immature. 

In our analysis, we distinguish between human-made modification 
marks resulting from artifact manufacture and marks resulting from 
butchery or skinning. We included anything defined by the analyst as 
“butchery mark” (or similar) as evidence of cutting, skinning, or disar- 
ticulation for consumption. Cut or other modification marks clearly iden- 
tified as having an association with a finished nondietary product, such 
as cutting to make a bone tube, polishing, or carving/incising, are identi- 
fied as artifactual modifications. Drilled stray dog teeth are considered fin- 
ished artifacts, but we do not count unmodified teeth as such. Finally, we 
recorded the presence of burned elements. A more detailed description of 
the methods used in this study can be found in Emery et al. (2018). 


Results 


General Overview 


In this study, we examined the zooarchaeological analyses of 151 faunal 
assemblages in the Maya area (Table 6.1; also see Emery et al. 2018). These 
include sites with and without dog remains to determine how often dogs 
occur in Maya assemblages. Of these, dogs were recovered from 82 percent 
of the sites. These include 14,461 individual dog remains (Number of Iden- 
tified Specimens, or NISP), from an original 273,401 mammal elements. 
Although dogs are ubiquitous across the landscape, they are not found at 
all sites in the Maya area. Altogether, dogs make up just over 7 percent of 
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mammal elements reported, indicating that although they were the only 
domestic Mesoamerican mammal, they were not a principal resource, but 
rather only one of the many mammals the Maya used. 

Figure 6.1 shows the proportions of dogs recovered in the four dif- 
ferent periods analyzed in this study. Prior studies have emphasized the 
higher proportions of dogs in early periods (Carr 1986; Clutton-Brock and 
Hammond 1994; Shaw 1999; Wing and Scudder 1991) or, relatively speak- 
ing, the lower proportions in Classic periods (Emery 2004b). Our com- 
prehensive study bears out that conclusion. Our review shows that Clas- 
sic period assemblages do indeed tend to have lower overall proportions 
of dog specimens than do assemblages from other chronological phases. 
However, that proportion ranges among site assemblages from no or very 
few dogs at all (even in fairly robust mammalian assemblages, e.g., Calak- 
mul, La Joyanca, and Xultun) to above 20 percent at sites like Ek Balam, 
Mayapán, and Dzibilchaltun. As suggested in earlier studies, Preclassic 
and Postclassic assemblages are somewhat more dog-rich, but these still 
have, on average, less than 10 percent of dog remains in the assemblages. 
However, the variability among sites is high, and some include between 20 
percent and 60 percent of dog remains (e.g., Preclassic Ceibal [32%] and 
Tikal [60%], Postclassic Mayapán [29%] and Champotón [47%]). As in the 
Classic period, most Colonial/Historic sites also have lower proportions 
(<10%) of dogs, but here again there are exceptions. For example, the ana- 
lyses of remains from the site of Ek Balam in northern Yucatán report 70 
percent of dogs, a proportion that is highly significant because the assem- 
blage includes 705 dog specimens (deFrance and Hanson 2008). 

Together these outliers indicate a considerable variation in proportion 
of dog remains to mammal remains in all time periods. Even if dogs may 
have been more common, proportionally, at more sites during the Pre- 
classic and Postclassic periods than in the other periods, they were still 
not equally abundant at every site during those periods, with some sites 
apparently having far more dog remains than others. Thus, if dogs were a 
source of food, they were clearly not a primary nutritional resource, and 
their popularity was highly variable among sites during all time periods. 
In the following sections, we explore the evidence for whether dogs may 
have been used for food or for other purposes. 


Context of Recovery 


We identified a considerable degree of proportional variability in the con- 
texts of recovery of dog remains both within and among chronological 
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Preclassic Classic Postclassic Colonial 
(22 sites) (45 sites) (12 sites) (6 sites) 


Figure 6.1. Proportion of dog remains found in Preclassic (ca. 2000 BCE-200 CE), 
Classic (ca. 200-1000 CE), Postclassic (ca. 1000-1500 CE), and Colonial/Historic 
(ca. 1500-1800 CE) assemblages at Maya sites 


periods (Table 6.1). While the proportion of dogs recovered in political 
contexts is most similar among the periods and is usually fairly high (be- 
tween 31% and 58% of mammals), and quotidian contexts have the lowest 
number of remains in all periods (between 9% and 41%), the proportion 
of dogs found in ritual deposits is also highly variable (between 13% and 
52%). Interestingly, the Preclassic and Colonial/Historic periods are most 
similar in terms of where dogs are found contextually, whereas the Classic 
and Postclassic periods share a different proportional distribution among 
contexts. During the Preclassic and Colonial/Historic periods, dogs found 
in ritual contexts are least common (below 17%), whereas dogs found in 
politically significant contexts exceed 40 percent and are more common 
in quotidian contexts than in other periods. During the Classic and Post- 
classic periods, this pattern is reversed, with ritual context assemblages 
including 45 percent or more dog remains. This is related, in part, to the 
use of dog teeth and other artifacts in ritual contexts. Dog ornaments, 
such as teeth, are particularly common in Classic period burials, such as 
the site of Caracol (Teeter 2004:189). Teeth are also found in high quan- 
tities in other Classic and Postclassic ritual contexts, such as Actun Pol- 


Mavg % quotidian 
Blavg % political 
avg % ritual 
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bilche (1,103 teeth; Pendergast 1974) and Cahal Pech (1,003 teeth; Burke 
et al. 2017). 


AnimalAge at Time of Death 


A total of fifty-two assemblages were used to determine whether dogs 
were adult or juvenile/immature at the time of death. Of 4,504 elements 
assessed for age, 859 (1996) were found to be juveniles (Table 6.1). Across 
time periods, similar distributions can be found for Preclassic, Postclas- 
sic, and Colonial/Historic periods. Only the Classic period results show 
a lower percentage of juvenile/immature animals. The average number of 
juvenile animals across time periods remains relatively constant; however, 
a few sites have proportions of juvenile elements greater than 30 percent. 
While animals raised to maturity and slaughtered at a similar age might 
indicate husbandry for meat consumption, a high percentage of juvenile 
animals may suggest alternative uses. The use of puppies in Maya ritual 
ceremonies was documented by Diego de Landa (Tozzer 1941), and pup- 
pies have been found in ritual contexts and human burials at a number of 
Maya sites (Hamblin 1984; Thornton and Demarest 2019; Valdez 1995). 
However, it is important to point out that the lack of juvenile animals at 
most sites may not indicate more dogs being raised for meat consumption 
but may simply point to poor preservation and recovery of the small carti- 
laginous bones typical of young puppies outside of special deposits (often 
excavated with finer screens and closer attention to animal remains) and 
deposits that might be expected to provide better preservation (such as 
crypts or aguadas). 


Skeletal Portion Distribution and Sides 


The results of the skeletal portion analysis (Figure 6.2) reveal a similar 
pattern emerging for most time periods. For the most part, dog skeletal 
elements are found in similar proportions to what would be expected if 
all skeleton parts were used and deposited in the same manner, without 
any preferential separation of certain parts. The only exceptions are the 
axial and forelimb elements for the Colonial/Historic period assemblages, 
which are respectively underrepresented and overrepresented, and the 
paw elements for the Preclassic, Classic, and Postclassic period sites, which 
are underrepresented. Axial and paw elements tend to be less frequently 
encountered than the other body parts, perhaps due to a combination of 
preservation issues (the central body and organs of animals are likely to 
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Figure 6.2. Skeletal body portions of dogs across time periods. Natural log difference 
between observed and expected proportions of elements was calculated following 
Reitz and Wing (2008:223-224). Standard deviation (region within black box) is 1.32. 
For axial portions, Preclassic and Postclassic have nearly the same value (-0.29). 


be the most attractive to predators and decomposers), identifiability (frag- 
mentary ribs and vertebrae of dog-sized mammals are difficult to distin- 
guish between species), and recovery methods (small carpals, tarsals, and 
phalanges are likely to be lost, even when screening with a Y” mesh). 

We expected that stray teeth might be overrepresented at Maya sites 
due to their preferred use as ornamental objects, but this was not the case. 
Despite evidence from studies of other species for the ritual use of animal 
crania (Brown and Emery 2008; Masson 1999), we also did not find evi- 
dence of overrepresentation of cranial elements such as might be expected 
from ritual caching of heads. Rather, teeth, and cranial elements in par- 
ticular, were found about as frequently as would be expected during all 
phases (some unusual teeth caches notwithstanding, such as at Actun Pol- 
bilche). It is possible that larger teeth used for ornaments, such as canines 
and carnassials, appear in higher abundance at sites, whereas smaller 
teeth such as incisors are less frequently recovered due to their size, but 
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this will need to be explored in more detail in the future. We also specu- 
lated whether there would be evidence of combined cranial and paw asso- 
ciations reflective of the use of dog skins in ways similar to the use of skins 
of jaguars and other cats. However, the overall low number of paw ele- 
ments indicates that either dog skins were not made or that paws were not 
left attached to skins. More broadly, the fact that most cranial and limb 
elements appear in roughly equal proportions indicates that, at the com- 
munity level at least, complete animals were used and there were no pref- 
erences for certain portions (this does not preclude the possibility that 
dog portions may have been differentially distributed among residences 
within a site, since our study did not examine the data at that level). 

Regarding element sides, there is no clear evidence that either left- or 
right-side elements were recovered in higher than expected quantities 
(see Table 6.1). Again, though, it is important to consider that the broad 
data may mask details found at a more specific level. In no period were 
left-sided elements recovered more frequently than right-sided elements 
(see Table 6.1), although the proportions were close to 50 percent. The 
Colonial/Historic period had the lowest proportion of left-sided elements 
(39%), but side data from only five sites (thirty-eight elements) were in- 
cluded from this period, whereas the others have hundreds of sided ele- 
ments, suggesting that, like a coin toss, when more data are included, the 
proportion of right to left elements approaches 50:50. This pattern also 
coincides with the results of the skeletal distribution analysis, indicating 
that, at least at the site level, dogs were not frequently separated, with 
the parts used for different functions. A meaningful bias toward either 
left- or right-sided elements remains possible in specific contexts at some 
sites, perhaps a result of a method of butchering or even a symbolic mean- 
ing for a ritual, but the results of our analysis cannot speak to within-site 
patterning. 


Treatment—Burning, Butchery, and Artifactual Modification 


Overall, less than one-fifth of dog remains reported from sites with data 
regarding burning, butchery, or other artifactual processing show any sign 
of these modifications. Evidence for burning is exceedingly rare at most 
sites (Figure 6.3a), usually amounting to only a few specimens per site per 
period, or less than 5 percent of the dog remains recovered. Preclassic sites 
with more than a few specimens tend to have less burning reported than 
Classic period sites (at low frequencies, such as that of Aguacatal, with 
only one burned bone identified by Emery and Thornton [Table 1], such 
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Figure 6.3. Proportion of burned, butchered, and modified dog specimens across time 
periods. Extreme outliers are not shown here for visualization purposes. 


comparative evaluations are not useful). Postclassic sites also have low 
levels of burning («196 of bones on average). There is no reported evidence 
of burned dog remains at the Colonial/Historic era sites in this study, but 
this period has very few assemblages with reported treatments, so this 
observation may not reflect broad patterns. Besides Aguacatal, Preclassic 
sites had less than 10 percent of dog remains burned. In the Classic period 
assemblages from Dos Pilas (26.776 burned), all but one of the burned dog 
specimens are teeth, often perforated, and most are from a single struc- 
ture occupied very late in the sequence of occupation at the site (Emery 
2010). At the neighboring site of Aguateca (17.1% burned), the burned dog 
remains are more skeletally diverse but either are part of a termination 
ritual at the main palace or were secondarily burned during the destruc- 
tion of the houses by invaders in the final days of Aguateca's occupation 
(Emery 2014). Hamblin (1984:114) reported thirteen burned bones at the 
Postclassic site of Cozumel, but as most of these were found in ceremonial 
contexts, she suggested that they were the result of ritual sacrifice rather 
than quotidian consumption. 

Even less evidence exists for butchering than for burning among the 
dog remains reported in this study. Distinguishing butchering marks 
from those that are the result of artifactual manufacture is often difficult 
and debatable in archaeology (Olsen and Shipman 1988). Nevertheless, 
using all data of marks reported as butchery (or simply "cut" without fur- 
ther qualifications), we find remarkably little butchery evidence on Maya 
dogs overall (Figure 6.3b). The Postclassic period has the most evidence 
of butchery, although this is from two assemblages at the site of Lamanai 
(33% and 3% of dogs in both assemblages). The high proportion of butch- 
ered dog remains in one of the two assemblages may be due, in part, to the 
analyst's (Boileau's) previous expertise in identifying taphonomic charac- 
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teristics on fauna. Lamanai also has the only evidence of a Colonial/His- 
toric era butchered dog bone. 

Evidence of artifactual modifications, including drilling, polishing, and 
incising, is far more common than evidence of either burning or butcher- 
ing (Figure 6.3c). Stray drilled dog teeth, often canines, are particularly 
common at many sites. Interestingly, it seems that most modified dog 
specimens come from Classic period assemblages. Caracol, for example, 
has one of the highest proportions (and raw NISP quantities) of modified 
dog remains, many of which were isolated tooth ornaments found in the 
burial of a woman (Teeter 2004:188-189). Before and after the Classic 
period, dog artifacts are fairly rare, although drilled dog teeth and pol- 
ished long bone pieces are found on occasion (e.g., dog teeth pendants and 
bone artifacts at Middle Preclassic households at Ceibal [Sharpe 2016] and 
a collection of over one thousand dog teeth at Postclassic Actun Polbilche 
[Pendergast 1974]). No artifactually modified dog teeth or bones from 
Colonial or Historic era occupations were found in the reports used in this 
study, supporting a suggestion that the use of dogs as a material resource 
had gone out of favor in the generations following European contact. How- 
ever, it could also be argued that due to the overall lack of Colonial and His- 
toric era sites assessed for zooarchaeological remains in the Maya region, 
the absence of modified dog specimens may be a product of sampling bias. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Dogs have long been cited as a source of sustenance in the Maya region, 
but as this study shows, dogs more likely had a diverse set of uses across 
time and space, far beyond a place on the quotidian menu. In this analysis, 
we tested the common assumption that dogs were an important and com- 
monplace source of food in the ancient Maya world. A series of predictions 
guided our test: We expected that if dogs were commonly consumed by 
the Maya populace, then they would appear at most archaeological sites. 
They should also be expected, as a common food item, to appear in most 
quotidian contexts, in fairly high quantities compared to other mammals, 
and generally in higher proportions than are found in ritual contexts. As 
well, we would expect evidence of butchery activities on the bones, such 
as cutting and hack marks, and evidence of burning indicating cooking 
and roasting activities. The proportions resulting from these lines of evi- 
dence should be expected to resemble those found for other common food 
species such as deer or peccary. 
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We also explored several other forms of evidence that could indicate 
food use or perhaps other specialized uses. One of these is evidence for a 
preponderance of juvenile dogs, those young enough to have either been 
considered particularly tender eating or, just as possibly, particularly sym- 
bolic as ritual agents. Another of these is evidence for selective body part 
distribution. Although dogs are intermediate sized, differential use and 
discard of different body parts might indicate preferential consumption 
of meatier parts, a common measure for food animals. Body part distribu- 
tions might also indicate other uses of dogs, not all associated with food. 
We do not have any direct information about which parts of the dog body 
would have been considered most “edible” (culturally speaking) to the 
ancient Maya, but we do know that dog teeth were used as adornments 
and that animal skins and heads were frequently given special treatment 
and often included skulls and foot bones. It is also interesting to consider 
that ulnae of other species (cats and perhaps also others at Aguateca; see 
Emery 2014) were used as scepters and possible totems, and dog bones 
other than teeth have been found modified into artifacts (Sharpe 2016). 

Another skeletal distribution difference that has been cited in many 
contexts, and not just for animals, is that of left and right aspects. The 
meaning of body sides is well documented among the modern Maya, and 
the left side in particular has been suggested as representative of impor- 
tant natural and ritual components (Brown 2004:43; Emery 2004a:109; 
Palka 2002). Pohl (1983:89) found higher proportions of left elements in 
birds and deer in ritual contexts, suggesting that if dogs were being used 
in special functions, itis possible that not only the portion of the dog body 
but also the side of the animal would be important. Finally, we might ex- 
pect to find fewer specimens in ritual contexts or as artifacts, although 
those uses do not preclude food consumption. Following our analysis of 
151 assemblages from the Preclassic through Colonial/Historic periods, 
we found that only some of these expectations were supported, and only 
at some sites in some time periods. 

Dogs make up less than 10 percent of the mammal fauna for most of 
the assemblages that were analyzed, a value we found to be consistent 
for all time periods. We also found that proportions of dogs varied widely 
among assemblages and sites of the same time period, revealing that dog 
presence and practices of use at contemporaneous sites were not standard 
across the Maya world. Thus, if dogs were a food resource, they were not a 
common food item; rather, they were one resource among many, and one 
that was not consistently present or used in the same way at every site. 

Dogs were rare in quotidian contexts, although these contexts are ad- 
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mittedly rare across sites in general because of a prior lack of excavation 
focus on these areas. However, in assemblages from sites where excava- 
tors did review households outside the site centers, such as Classic period 
Motul de San José (only 2% in quotidian contexts vs. 96% in deposits from 
political/ceremonial locations), dogs are no more common in quotidian 
contexts than they are in other contexts. In contrast, dogs are very com- 
mon in ritual contexts, often in the form of artifacts such as perforated 
teeth, but also often as nonartifactual material. This indicates that if dogs 
were a food item, it was not within the confines of all domestic homes, cer- 
tainly not the nonelite homes, and it was not solely a food without asso- 
ciated other uses as artifacts and ritual participants. This contrasts with 
such animals as agouti, armadillo, and other medium-sized animals that 
are typically found ubiquitously in households of the rich and poor alike 
and are not often found as artifacts or in ritual deposits. 

Evidence of burning and butchery was also lacking at the vast majority 
of sites. Butchery marks are rare in all animal remains in the Maya world — 
the ancient Maya butchers were skilled, and their knives were sharp. How- 
ever, cut and hack marks were rare in all time periods even in comparison 
to those found on deer or other food animals. Burning is much more com- 
mon on ancient animal bones, but burned dog remains in this study were 
very rare and were primarily found in ritual deposits, not in deposits that 
might be assumed to be associated with cooking, such as household mid- 
dens. If dogs were used as food, they were not commonly roasted or cooked 
in such a way that the evidence was taphonomically visible. This does not 
preclude cooking, since, as several authors have noted (Gótz 2014; Ham- 
blin 1984), dogs could have been cooked in the piib or as soups and stews, 
or in any number of other indirect heating situations. 

Among the categories of information that might only provide evidence 
for or against food use in the details of their findings are age, body part 
distribution, and "ritual" use. Our examination of reported dog ages at 
death showed that these were variable among assemblages, but overall the 
majority (over 80%) of bones were fused and teeth were erupted, indicat- 
ing that the dogs were at least subadults, and were not juveniles (puppies), 
in similar proportions across time and space. We do not know at what age 
dogs might have "tasted best" for the ancient Maya, but in countries that 
still consume dogs, they are reportedly brought to market when they are 
around a year old (Bókónyi 1969; Podberscek 2009). At that point in age, 
many of the larger bones are fused, and adult dentition is in place (Sutton, 
Byrd, and Brooks 2018). This does not mean that the Maya did not prefer 
suckling dog, but it does indicate that the market value of a dog is higher 
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when it reaches, but does not much surpass, mature size. Our finding that 
some site assemblages contained much larger proportions of young dogs 
in ritual deposits (such as at Cerros, Cancuén, and Lagartero) suggests 
that young dogs may have been more valued as ritual agents than as food, 
as proposed by Thornton and Demarest (2019:12). 

Dog skeletal portions are found within the statistically expected pro- 
portions for the most part, with the exception of a lower-than-expected 
proportion of paw bones for most periods. This discrepancy does not sup- 
port the prediction that certain meatier body parts such as haunches were 
selectively procured for food; rather, it appears that the entire dog was 
used. Whole body use in other zooarchaeological analyses has been cited as 
evidence of ritual deposition (Losey et al. 2011) and of feasting (Whitcher 
Kansa and Campbell 2004). Since our analysis examines remains at the 
site level, this might just indicate that the whole body was used, perhaps 
in many different areas and by many different people, across a site. More 
detailed analysis would be needed to clarify the actual distributions. How- 
ever, it is intriguing that several deposits specifically described as related 
to feasting are represented by fairly complete bodies (e.g., Lagartero [Ko- 
Zelsky 2005] and Chinikihá [Montero López 2011]). We also found no bias 
for left- or right-sided elements at sites and, therefore, no indication of 
a particular side preference. This neither supports nor discredits the hy- 
pothesis of dogs as food, but it does indicate that whatever use the dog 
had, at the site level, its use did not emphasize one side of the dog's body 
over another. 

Although our focus has been on the use of dogs as food, our results sug- 
gest a much broader role for the Maya dog. We are not the first to suggest 
this, and Stanchly and Awe (2015), for example, have highlighted many 
of the important considerations we raise here. Although dogs may have 
been consumed and could easily have been raised and fattened in one's 
household, their use by the Maya took on many meanings and roles, as did 
maize, a basic food that was a staple of the Maya diet (see Hendon, this 
volume). Special foods are intrinsic to all cultures and in many ways define 
cultural tastes. But a dog's role in ceremony and ritual cannot be assumed 
to have been limited to even "special food" uses. Some additional evidence 
can be found in the chronological assessment of trends in dog remain dis- 
tributions and characteristics. 

In terms of context, many dogs were found in areas of sites associated 
with a political function, doubtless in part a result of the preponderance 
of our assemblages that were from political contexts, a fact caused by the 
bias toward excavations in the political site cores of Maya communities. 
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Nonetheless, their consistent presence in these areas is important to note, 
particularly considering suggestions that dogs may have been important 
actors at feasting events that may have been community oriented or politi- 
cally linked (see Kozelsky 2005; Rosenswig 2007). Dogs were uncommon 
in most quotidian contexts but were more common in quotidian contexts 
during Preclassic and Colonial/Historic times (with certain exceptions, for 
example, in the small quotidian sample discussed by Emery et al. [2013] in 
Preclassic Kaminaljuyu). They were more common in ritual contexts dur- 
ing the Classic and Postclassic periods, particularly as dog teeth (includ- 
ing unmodified teeth) in burials and caches and as other artifacts such 
as bone tubes. Together, these observations suggest that, whether food- 
related or not, by the Classic and Postclassic periods, dogs seem to have 
become a ritually significant resource, especially used for political activi- 
ties. Indeed, instances such as the numerous dog teeth recovered in Clas- 
sic, but not Preclassic or Colonial/Historic, special deposits, and unusual 
cases such as the Postclassic ceremonial sacrifices of entire dogs in the 
Mayapán cenote (Pollock and Ray 1957) and a probable similar situation 
at Cancuén (Thornton and Demarest 2019), suggest a notable association 
between dogs and symbolically significant activities during the Classic and 
Postclassic periods. Ritual activities involving dogs seem to decrease dur- 
ing the Colonial/Historic period, perhaps due to religious changes result- 
ing from the introduction of European Christian practices, and dogs are 
once again found in high proportions only in quotidian and political con- 
texts during this period. 

The lack of direct evidence of dog bones as a common food source in the 
Maya region could be explained in several ways, based on ethnographic 
and archaeological evidence of dog consumption in other societies. In gen- 
eral, even in countries today where dog consumption is a cultural norm 
and dogs are even bred for this purpose, dogs are not consumed on a 
regular basis because dog breeding is not as easy or profitable as rearing 
other animals (Kim 2008; Podberscek 2009). It is possible that, just as 
in societies today, the Maya had different breeds of dogs that were cul- 
turally compartmentalized into acceptable "food" and "friend" categories, 
although this would warrant further research and likely genetic or osteo- 
metric verification. 

It is interesting to speculate, then, what cultural bounds marked the 
transition where dogs passed from "nonfood" to "food." Were dogs mainly 
used as food for special events or at certain times of the year? Were they 
eaten by only certain parts of the population (as Podberscek [2009] ob- 
serves, eating dog meat in South Korea is more commonly a male pas- 
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time)? Were all dogs viewed as a potential walking larder or only certain 
dogs? Were dogs perhaps viewed as companions and, more distantly, a 
potential source of food while alive, but once slaughtered and prepared for 
a meal, they crossed the fateful border from friend to food? Many families 
in Western societies may be familiar with the concept of the latter, in that 
there is a clear culturally derived mental division between a live pet piglet 
or chick and an amorphous shrink-wrapped package of bacon or chicken 
breast at the store. 

In sum, this study found that the use of dogs throughout the Maya 
region varied significantly across time and space. There is no evidence 
to strongly support the hypothesis that they were a common food item. 
More than likely, dogs were used to serve a variety of functions. Our com- 
pilation of dog data is the first step in a larger effort to tease apart the 
finer details of how dogs were used in the past. We have made this data 
available on Open Context (Emery et al. 2018) and hope that, as more re- 
search is performed, more data will become available and could be added 
to the growing compilation to help explain the diverse use of dogs over 
time and space. We also hope that finer-grained analyses at the house- 
hold and activity-area level can be used to discern many of the patterns 
that were not visible in this study as a result of the nature of this analysis. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Celebrating Sihó: The Role of Food and Foodways 
in the Construction of Social Identities 


LILIA FERNÁNDEZ SOUZA, MARIO ZIMMERMANN, 
AND SOCORRO DEL PILAR JIMÉNEZ ÁLVAREZ 


For human beings, food is much more than a way to resolve subsistence 
needs. Producing, preparing, cooking, and serving dishes play funda- 
mental roles in how people see themselves and relate to one another. The 
study of food offers a deep perspective on many aspects of society be- 
cause choices about what people eat and how they prepare and consume 
foodstuffs depend on numerous factors, including class, ethnicity, gender 
roles, technology, religion, and cultural values (Allen and Sachs 2012:25; 
Armelagos 2003:106; Ayora-Díaz 2012; Dietler 1996; Dirks and Hunter 
2013:5; Inness 2001:5-6; Moore 2013:79). As mentioned by Ardren in the 
introduction to this volume, food provides a social glue because most of 
its associated processes involve some sort of social interaction (Armelagos 
2003:105; Hastorf 2012:218; 2017). Meals may help create or reinforce 
group and family ties. Sharing food is an endearing way to strengthen 
affections, build memories, and close deals, but it can simultaneously be 
used to mark differences and establish social, political, or economic rank- 
ing (Appadurai 1981; Dietler 1996; Hastorf 2012, 2017; Hendon, this vol- 
ume). In both senses, food is a powerful agent, closely involved with the 
construction of social identities at different levels. 

In this chapter, we explore the role of food and foodways in the con- 
struction and negotiation of social identities at Sihó, Yucatán, a northern 
lowland Maya settlement that reached its peak during the Late Classic 
(600-900 CE) and Terminal Classic periods (850-1000 CE). Using data 
from household contexts, we were able to obtain insight into the food 
consumption patterns of Sihó's inhabitants. Based on the comparison of 
culinary equipment, spot-test chemical analyses, zooarchaeological evi- 
dence, and starch grains from seven residential compounds representative 
of different status groups, we discuss how food may have contributed to 
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creating community identities as well as emphasizing social and political 
differences between the inhabitants of the site. 


Food and Politics: The Flavor of Power 


Food is a critical element in the construction of community identity (Ap- 
padurai 1981; Dietler 1996; Hastorf 2012, 2017; Morell-Hart, this vol- 
ume). Based on his studies in South Asia, Appadurai (1981:496) stresses 
that food may serve two opposed semiotic functions: on one hand, it con- 
structs social relations founded in equality, solidarity, or intimacy. On the 
other, food may also sustain relations characterized by rank and segmen- 
tation (see also Hendon, this volume). 

According to Hastorf (2017:231, 532), some products, which she recog- 
nizes as “signature foods,” activate community identities. In the case of 
the Maya, this would be maize. Maize was a primordial staple food for the 
whole of Mesoamerica, although every culture had its particularities about 
selected species and forms of preparation. This cultigen became a signifi- 
cant staple around the Middle Preclassic period (Clark, Pye, and Gosser 
2007:31). From that time, symbolic elements like green stone celts linked 
to the Maize Deity appear regularly in the archaeological record, paving 
the way for the symbolism of divine rulership and the expression of Maya 
rulers as an embodiment of the Maize Deity (Clark, Pye, and Gosser 2007; 
Freidel and Reilly 2010). As suggested by Ardren (this volume), maize cul- 
tivation played an important role in the foundation of Maya structural 
power, and it was a leading protagonist in religious and political narratives 
of the Maya area. On the other hand, maize was, and still is, a very versa- 
tile food that has been prepared in a wide variety of meals and drinks and 
can be combined with many different animal or vegetable ingredients. As 
mentioned by Hendon (this volume), maize is a good example of a staple 
food with several meanings and roles. The ancestral importance of maize 
is evidenced in different Mayan languages, in which the word waaj was 
ubiquitous (Zender 2008). Frequently translated today as “tortilla,” waaj, 
scholars agree, should be read as “tamale” in the Classic period (Taube 
1989; Zender 2008). 

Feasts are recognized by several authors as important occasions to cre- 
ate community ties through meals that differ, slightly or in a significant 
way, from quotidian food (Appadurai 1981; Brown and Freiwald, this vol- 
ume; Dietler 1996; Hastorf 2012, 2017; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, this vol- 
ume; LeCount 2001). As expressed by Dietler (1996:89), feasts are ritual- 
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ized social events that symbolically express social relations. Some feasts 
involve and reinforce relations between equals, such as the potluck, in 
which every participant brings a different dish to share (Hastorf 2017: 
271). Others are used as strategies and mechanisms that contribute to cre- 
ating or emphasizing social and political inequalities, highlighting exclu- 
sion or rivalry, as seen in the concept of “gastropolitics.” Appadurai (1981: 
495) defines gastropolitics as “conflict or competition over specific cul- 
tural or economic resources as it emerges in social transactions around 
food." Dietler (1996:98; see also Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, this volume; Le- 
Count 2001; Morell-Hart, this volume) has proposed the term “diacriti- 
cal feast" — mentioned by Hastorf (2017:202) as “competitive feast" —to 
refer to events with distinguished cuisines and styles of consumption that 
exhibit and naturalize rank and status differences, which may be expressed 
through exclusive or expensive foods and service vessels. These differences 
may be deployed to distinguish between "high" and "low" cuisines, or as 
a means to emphasize the wealth and political power of one group over 
another. As mentioned by Hendon (this volume), luxury foods or a "high 
cuisine" are not necessarily (or at least not only) determined by particular 
ingredients but may be the result of refined ways of processing or of the 
selection of particularly fine cuts of meat. 

Besides their leading role in defining and reinforcing the relation- 
ships between humans, foodways and feasts are central ingredients in the 
worship of ancestors and deities (Freidel and Reilly 2010; Hastorf 2012). 
In the case of the Maya, the Maize Deity and other supernatural beings 
who provided an abundance of rain, crops, and sustenance were invoked 
in community ceremonies, as mentioned in pre-Columbian and colonial 
documents like the Dresden and Madrid codices and Bishop Landa's Rela- 
ción de las cosas de Yucatán (Landa 2001; Vail and Looper 2014:124; Velás- 
quez García 2017:43). Hastorf (2017:271) discusses the case of Joya de 
Cerén, an unusually well-preserved site as a result of a volcano eruption 
that covered it with ashes; at Cerén, evidence shows a communal way to 
cultivate and store food in households that contained both domestic and 
ritual spaces. There, food played a central role in the relationship between 
household members, who were linked to the Rain Deity and could have 
shared an ontology of fertility. Feasting and practicing communal rituals 
could have strengthened self-identity in the communities and reinforced 
ties between families (Hastorf 2017:271). 

In succeeding years, Yucatec historic sources demonstrate the impor- 
tance of feasts as social and political arenas that united rulers and com- 
moners in banquets that offered special dishes that were uncommon in 
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quotidian life, especially for nonelite members of the community. For ex- 
ample, the New Year Ceremonies, recorded in the Dresden Codex (Velás- 
quez García 2017) and later described by Bishop Landa (2001), were fes- 
tivities dedicated to deities in which delicate and elaborate meals were 
served. The house of the ruler was a central place for the ceremony, re- 
inforcing his political power and social influence. 


Food Differences among the Maya 


The ancient Maya diet has been approached from a variety of disciplines 
that include zooarchaeology, paleoethnobotany, chemistry, epigraphy, and 
history (Barba Pingarrón 2007; Farriss 2012; Gótz 2005, 2011, 2014; Hen- 
don, this volume; Landa 2001; Lentz 1999; Matos 2014; Morell-Hart, this 
volume; Morell-Hart, Joyce, and Henderson 2014; Stuart 2006; Vail and 
Dedrick, this volume; Vail and Looper 2014), with the result that we have 
a general overview of vegetal and animal sources that were commonly con- 
sumed. As previously mentioned, maize constituted the main staple, but 
in Yucatán, many other plants offered seeds, fruits, leaves, and roots for 
a wide variety of meals, such as beans, pumpkins, yams, sweet potatoes, 
bush spinach, avocados, sapotes, prunus (cherries or capulines), and others. 
Animals like deer, turkey, curassow, wild pig, iguana, and fish were some 
of the most frequent sources of meat. Unsurprisingly, regional differences 
existed, derived from environmental diversity between coastal or inland 
areas, as well as from variations in humidity or soil quality, and some re- 
gions had fish and seafood, salt or good cocoa, while others did not. 
Besides regional variations, differences between Maya elites and com- 
moners have been recognized in both pre-Columbian and post-Conquest 
times. In Yucatán, the term almehen referred to nobility that survived 
through the Colonial period (Restall 1997:88). From Yucatecan colonial 
documents, Farriss (2012; see also Patch 2014:446-447; Restall 1997) em- 
phasizes the fact that colonial Maya society was far from homogeneous, 
as the Spaniards may have assumed. Important differences can be seen 
with respect to the size and complexity of house gardens, or solares; colo- 
nial Maya elites had a greater quantity and larger solares with a variety of 
fruit trees, as well as orchards and croplands with beehives located out- 
side settlements, and sometimes even private access to cenotes, or sink- 
holes, that reached the water table. The commoners, or macehuales, used 
to have turkeys or chickens, and sometimes one or two pigs, but cows and 
horses were exclusively for the elite. According to Farriss (2012:241-242), 
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the pantry of colonial Maya nobility included lard, honey, cacao, pumpkin 
seeds, and spices, which were used to enrich the local diet of corn and beans. 
Game and fish were part of upper-class meals, but not so much ofthe meals 
of commoners, who ate meat much less frequently, because their consump- 
tion was limited to special events such as communal feasts (Roys 1972:44; 
see also Farriss 2012). Elites received most of their foodstuffs from com- 
moners. Friar Diego de Landa (2001:46-47) notes that both farming and 
hunting were done communally, and the lords received their part in meat, 
fish, and salt. The lords' lands were also worked by commoners. 

It is important to realize, though, that there was not a simple binary so- 
cial division: for example, based on the Ixil testaments (1765-1769 CE), a 
series of Yucatecan wills dictated during the Colonial period, Restall (1997: 
96, 97) proposed a social hierarchy consisting of at least eight levels: lower 
commoners, lower-middle commoners, upper-middle commoners, upper 
commoners, lower almehenob, middle almehenob, upper almehenob, and 
indios hidalgos. Given this, it seems likely that there would have been dra- 
matic differences between the upper almehenob and the lower commoners, 
including, probably, myriad variances of wealth and, possibly, diet, based 
not only on the social status of an individual but also on the town or com- 
munity to which he or she belonged. 

In the case of pre-Columbian times, discussions regarding the segmen- 
tation of ancient Maya society have moved away from a traditional dicho- 
tomic perspective that only envisioned “elites” and “commoners” toward 
a picture that recognizes the multistratified character of the region's past 
populations (Chase and Chase 1992; Lohse and Valdez 2004; Marcus 2004; 
White 1999). Differences may be seen within a site but also between differ- 
ent sites, according to their political and economic power. We review three 
of the ways these differences have been identified in the Maya area that are 
relevant to our discussion of Sihó. 

In an analysis of faunal remains from households that represent dif- 
ferent socioeconomic levels at a series of lowland sites, Christopher Gótz 
(2010) observed that the volume of bones and MNI is greatest at the 
highest-ranked site, Chichén Itzá, and lower at smaller sites such as Sihó. 
Within these communities, the most elaborate architectural groups gen- 
erally surpassed humbler residences in the same categories. Differences 
in meat consumption may also be found between the central and periph- 
eral areas of a settlement, as evidenced by zooarchaeological remains from 
Mayapán (Masson et al., this volume). Finally, higher-status consumers 
did not only fare better in terms of sheer quantities but also managed to 
acquire a broader array of species. Gótz (2010) concludes that the propor- 
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tion of meat in the diet, as well as the possibility to access limited goods, 
signaled group identity. 

Another line of evidence is carbon and nitrogen isotopic studies 
of human bone, which have obtained results that fit with the above- 
mentioned patterns. For example, Metcalfe et al. (2009) and White et al. 
(2001) demonstrated that the elites in sites such as Chau Hiix, Lamanai, 
Altun Ha, and Pacbitun, in Belize, were consuming more maize than indi- 
viduals from lower social strata. Similarly, Chase and colleagues (2001) 
state that members of Caracol's highest social segment consumed a 
“palace diet,” which was rich in maize and meat when compared to the 
diet of the lower strata at the same site. On the other side, while Wright 
(2003) did not find any differences in terms of maize consumption, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Tikal also differed when it came to meat consumption, 
with elites ingesting higher quantities. In Piedras Negras, Scherer et al. 
(2007) observed a kind of homogeneous isotopic pattern during the peak 
of the site, while finding differences during subsequent politically stressed 
times, which showed diet inequality between social strata. 

Special attention has long been paid to cocoa as a plant food and status 
marker among the ancient Maya. Its control by elites was proven through 
the decipherment of the Primary Standard Sequences (PSS), which in- 
formed scholars about the variety of ways the ancient Maya enjoyed fla- 
vored cocoa and corn beverages, served in beautiful carved or painted 
vessels (Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2009; Kettunen and Helmke 
2010; Stuart 2006). According to Stuart (2006:192), cocoa was the most 
frequently mentioned beverage in the PSS, and epigraphers have found 
numerous ways it was consumed: Stuart (2006:193) finds tzih kakaw 
(pure cacao), ach' kakaw (new cacao), and yutal kan kakaw (ripe cacao); 
Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine (2009) mention yutal kakaw (fruity 
cacao, maybe cacao with fruits or a beverage prepared with cocoa fruit 
flesh instead of the seeds), kaab'il or chab'il kakaw (cacao with honey), and 
tzah kakaw (sweet cacao); and Kettunen and Helmke (2010:45) describe 
chak kakaw (red cacao) and om? kakaw (frothy cacao). Interestingly, Vela 
(2012) reported a pottery dish fragment with chemical evidence of cocoa, 
which suggests that cocoa could have been served in food instead of drink, 
maybe as a sauce or proto-mole. 

In addition to the exquisite beverages described in the PSS, the ele- 
gant wares used at high-status feasts, such as delicate dishes, bowls, and 
vases, were signs of wealth exclusiveness and exclusion, because only elites 
had access to them. The elaborate meals and drinks mentioned in pre- 
Columbian texts and in ethnohistoric sources required specialized kitchen 
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equipment that included a wide variety of pottery, gourd, or basketry re- 
ceptacles; flint and obsidian blades; grinding instruments; and diverse 
cooking facilities and serving implements (Ardren 2015; Ardren, this vol- 
ume; García Barrios and Carrasco Vargas 2008; Fernández Souza 2016; 
Fernández Souza, Toscano Hernández, and Zimmermann 2014; Morell- 
Hart, this volume; Simms et al. 2013; Toscano Hernández et al. 2011). 
Some of these objects are archaeologically identifiable and provide critical 
evidence to approach an understanding of cuisine preparation processes, 
the spaces in which these tasks were performed, and the possible agents 
who participated in them. 


Culinary Scenarios: Residences at Sihó, Yucatán 


Sihó is located in the Mexican state of Yucatán, on the northwestern plains 
of the Yucatán Peninsula, about 30 km inland from the coast (Figure 7.1). 
It has an area of about 10 km”. During the mapping project directed by 
Rafael Cobos between 2001 and 2003, more than one hundred structures 
were registered, at least thirteen of which have vaulted architecture. With 
the exception of two of them, all of the vaulted structures are located at 
the center of the site. Around the central area, numerous compounds sug- 
gest the use of perishable superstructures. Excavations led by archaeolo- 
gists from the Autonomous University of Yucatán were first carried out 
from 2001 to 2003, when five structures in two high-status architectural 
groups were studied. In 2013, a new project started, working on much less 
voluminous nonelite residential units. 

The site was first settled during the Middle Preclassic period, and there 
is evidence of occupation through the Terminal Classic period. After 
1050 CE, the settlement seems to have been visited only occasionally 
(Cobos and Lacadena García-Gallo 2019; Cobos et al. 2002; Jiménez Álva- 
rez 2007; Jiménez Álvarez et al. in press). Some of its most important ar- 
chitecture was built and the settlement's demographic peak occurred dur- 
ing the Late and Terminal Classic periods. 

The Central Group of Sihó (Figure 7.2) is a complex architectural com- 
pound, in which Structure 5D1, a pyramid-like temple, served as one of 
the city's hallmarks. South of the Central Group, the Main Plaza contains 
large stone monoliths known as stelae, monuments that exhibited por- 
traits and written information about the rulers (Lacadena García-Gallo 
2011; Schele and Freidel 1990). Unfortunately, most carved stelae at Sihó 
are quite damaged, and some of the monuments are plain, with no visible 
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Figure 7.1. Map of the Yucatán Peninsula with location of Sihó. Illustration by 
María J. Novelo-Pérez. 


carving, suggesting they were painted; as a consequence, we do not have 
information about the name of the ruling family. Str. 5D2 is a range or 
palace-type vaulted building located on the west side of an open area or 
patio delimited by 5D1 in the east, range Str. 5D7 in the north, and Str. 
5D17 in the south, a basal platform that possibly supported a perishable 
construction. Excavation of Str. 5D2 and Str. 5D7, in 2003, clearly defined 
a residential area due to the presence of large, legless grinding stones 
(locally known as metates), domestic pottery, and faunal remains (Cobos 
et al. 2004; Fernández Souza 2010; Gótz 2005; Jiménez Álvarez 2007; 
Tun Ayora 2004). The legless metates present an especially valuable in situ 
artifact category, as their weight and volume make them too heavy to be 
transported. 

Group 5D16, situated about two hundred meters north of the Central 
Group, is also an elite residential compound. It consists of an elevated 
platform with a frontal stairway, whose main structure is a palace-type 
building, designated Str. 5D16. This structure is located north of an open 
area or patio that is also flanked by two ancillary structures, Str. 5D20 
in the east and Str. 5D19 in the west. A subterranean water storage unit, 
or chultun, is situated west of Str. 5D19. Unlike the Central Group, this 
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Figure 7.2. Groups and structures at the Center of Sihó. Illustration by María J. Novelo- 
Pérez, based on the map of Cobos and Inurreta (2002). 
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Figure 7.3. Structure 5D16. Photograph by Lilia Fernández Souza. 


compound was exclusively residential, with no religious, administrative, 
or political structures or monuments in evidence (Cobos et al 2002, 2004; 
Fernández Souza 2010; Peniche May 2004, 2011). 

Group 5D72, located northwest of the Central Group, is more modest 
and has no vaulted or masonry architecture (Figure 7.3). Nonetheless, the 
basal platform of its main building, Str. 5D72, mimics the plan of elite 
Strs. 5D2 and 5D16, although it is much smaller and simpler. The basal 
platform of Str. 5D72 has relatively well-cut stones, but its superstruc- 
ture was perishable. It defined the northern side of a patio for which the 
southern side was marked by Str. 5D73, another semi-perishable building 
(Figure 7.4). All together, these structures occupy about half of a bigger 
open platform; in its center there was a small and poorly preserved square 
stone feature. Cobos and Inurreta (2002) proposed that this feature was 
possibly an altar. At the southern end of the platform, next to Str. 5D73, 
is a small, circular human-made depression. Its shallowness suggests that 
it was not a water storage feature. Adjacent soils showed modest levels of 
phosphate enrichment and relatively high concentrations of both carbon- 
ate and protein residues (Matos 2014), and its location next to one of the 
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six grinding stones of the group suggests that it was associated with food 
preparation or storage. 

In spite of the nonmonumental character of Group 5D72, excavation 
of Test Pit 1, located at the center of Str. 5D72, revealed a construction 
offering of three greenstone earplugs. Based on architectural character- 
istics and access to valuable goods like the greenstone, we suggest that 
Group 5D72 could have been occupied by a sort of “middle socioeconomic 
status” household, similar to what Restall (1997) identified as lower or 
middle almehenob. 

Group 5D53 (Figure 7.5) consists of seven simple basal platforms over 
a square platform, delimitated by large rough-cut stones. None of the 
structures were similar to, nor as elaborate as, those from Group 5D72. 
All of the construction was limited to platforms built of a single course of 
stone with perishable walls and roofs. Nonetheless, the group was a com- 
plex space, because the structures were organized in such a way as to form 
discrete spaces, probably patios or relatively private areas. Five legless 
metates were distributed across the open space, one of which was found 
inside a small oval structure with elevated levels of chemical residues (Fer- 
nández Souza et al. 2014). Group 5D58 is also a residential compound 
organized on a platform delimitated by large rough-cut stone. It is even 
simpler than 5D53, with only three small alignments constructed from ir- 
regular stones that should have supported perishable structures. Organi- 
zation of the domestic space is also simpler, because the three structures 
look toward a single big, central patio. 
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Figure 7.4. Hypothetical reconstruction of Group 5D72 at Sihó. Illustration by Lilia 
Fernández Souza. 
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Figure 7.5. Hypothetical reconstruction of Group 5D53 at Sihó. Illustration by Lilia 
Fernández Souza. 


Finally, Strs. 4D5, 4D9, and 4D10a are the most modest constructions 
of our sample. 4D5 and 4D10a were low foundations resting directly on 
the ground surface, with no platform and no well-cut stones in their con- 
struction, and 4D9 is a leveling of the bedrock with some irregular stone 
alignments. Associated pottery appears to support the domestic character 
of these three structures. 


Material Evidence of Culinary Practices 


The excavation and analysis of these domestic compounds provided data 
about the kitchen practices performed at Sihó, as evidenced by culinary 
equipment, chemical residues left by foods and food preparation, and 
traces of vegetal and animal products. With respect to culinary equipment, 
we focus on three classes of implements: grinding stones, pottery, and ob- 
sidian blades. 


Grinding Stones 


During the 2001 and 2003 field season, 285 metates were reported across 
the entire site, ranging from dispersed fragments to complete in situ arti- 
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facts (Pat Cruz 2006:60). Compared to metates, only 32 manos were found, 
either fragmented or complete, during excavations (Pat Cruz 2006:105). 
According to Pat Cruz (2006:90), 283 of the 285 grinding stones — 90 per- 
cent of which were in use during the Late Classic period — demonstrated a 
certain homogeneity in size, with a range between 40 x 32 cm in width and 
121 x 74 cm in length. Among his concluding remarks, Pat Cruz (2006: 
124) states that "there is no marked difference in relation to the form 
and size of metates between vaulted and non-vaulted buildings." But, even 
though Pat Cruz did not find a difference in the form and size of metates 
between elite and commoner structures, there were important numerical 
variations, with the number of grinding stones associated with architec- 
tural complexity. According to the map by Cobos and Inurreta (2002), as 
well as Pat Cruz's study (2006), and newer data from the 2001-2003 and 
2013-2017 excavations, a higher number of grinding stones were found 
associated with higher-status buildings. About 20 metates were found at 
the Central Group, at Strs. 5D1, 5D2, 5D7, and 5D17. In contrast, small 
structures with low basal platforms or with no basal platforms at all, such 
as 4D10, 4D10a, 5D47, 5D50, 5D51, 5D52, and 5D59, had no grinding 
stones. In the middle, there was variation: for example, Str. 5D16, a non- 
central palace, possibly pertaining to secondary elite, had 8 metates. Some 
compounds, such as 5D53 and 5D58, which are relatively similar to each 
other, have simple basal platforms for perishable superstructures, which 
house an average of 5 to 6 metates. Str. 4D5 had 1 metate. There were a 
few fragments of small tripod grinding stones, one of which was found in 
low-status Str. 4D9. Fragments of imported basalt metates were found 
in Str. 5D2 (a hand, two fragments, and a leg) and 5D16 (a leg and a frag- 
ment), while these were absent in nonelite structures excavated in 2013, 
2015, and 2017. 

Most grinding stones at Sihó are large, basin-like legless metates, easily 
identified and recorded from the surface (Pat Cruz 2006). This is useful to 
the archaeologist but problematic in certain aspects— it opens up a num- 
ber of possibilities to explain their number, because the large metates may 
have been used by more than one generation, implying that not all of them 
were necessarily in use at the same time. Considering this, we compared 
the number of grinding stones from the structures that were excavated in 
seasons 2001-2004 and 2013-2017 (Table 7.1). All the structures were ex- 
cavated horizontally, following the same excavation strategies, while look- 
ing for activity area surfaces, and it is possible to propose that grinding 
stones were at least partially contemporaneous during the Late and Ter- 
minal Classic periods. 
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Table 7.1. Number of grinding stones by household group at Sihó, Yucatán, 
Mexico, registered in the 2001-2004 and 2013-2017 field seasons 


Household Number of 
Group Grinding Stones 


5D2/5D7 20 
5D16 
5D72 
5D53 
5D58 
4D5 

4D10 


O F Q GQ o c 


The high number of metates in the Central Group may be the result of 
activities performed in the residential, administrative, and religious com- 
pound of the royal elite. Something similar was reported by Toscano Her- 
nández et al. (2011; Fernández Souza et al. 2014) in the kitchen, or koben, 
area of the palace at Kabah. In the kitchen of the Kabah palace, a long basal 
platform located next to the palace, there were more than thirty metates 
in association with animal bone, high quantities of ceramics suggesting 
storage, ash, and chemical and archaeobotanical residues that support the 
hypothesis of a complex area for culinary activities. 

On the other hand, secondary elite, or upper commoners such as the 
inhabitants of Group 5D16, may have had fewer grinding stones because 
they inhabited less complex households and did not have to prepare royal 
banquets. More difficult to explain is the absence of grinding stones in 
the lowest-status structures. On the other hand, it is important to con- 
sider other possible explanations, such as the number and longevity of 
the members in the households or the number of nuclear families in each 
compound. 


Pottery 


There are also differences between these various domestic structures in 
terms of their ceramic samples. In the case of elite Strs. 5D16 and 5D2, 
during the Late Classic Jolin 1 Complex, there was abundant and mostly 
monochrome domestic pottery with a wide repertoire of forms, including 
jars, basins, and tripod plates (Jiménez Álvarez 2007:192). The inhabi- 
tants of these structures also had access to imported pottery, and during 
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the Terminal Classic period, they used a diagnostic and delicate elite ware 
named Ticul Thin Slate (Jiménez Álvarez 2007:200). 

In the case of nonelite structures, Jiménez Álvarez and colleagues (in 
press) identified marked differences between 5D72, 5D53, and 5D58. Str. 
5D72 shares the pattern of 5D2 and 5D16, with the presence of fine paste 
wares such as Silho and Chablekal, as well as imported fine pottery wares 
like La Chontalpa, Huimanguillo, and Jalpa, although in lesser quanti- 
ties than at the elite compounds. In contrast, none of these are found in 
5D53 or 5D58. Consequently, Jiménez Álvarez et al. (in press) suggest 
that 5D72 inhabitants had access to prestige goods, unlike the inhabitants 
of the 5D53 and 5D58 households. 


Obsidian Blades 


Morell-Hart (this volume; Morell-Hart, Joyce, and Henderson 2014) has 
mentioned obsidian blades as part of the culinary equipment for process- 
ing plant foods. At Sihó, there were clear differences in access to these 
artifacts. Elite contexts had the highest number of blades: around 310 
in Group 5D16 and 188 in the patio of Strs. 5D2 and 5D7 at the Central 
Group. The quantity of obsidian blades diminished in a directly propor- 
tional rate to architectural complexity: Group 5D72 had 38, Group 5D53 
had 15, Group 5D58 had 7, Str. 4D5 had 2, and Str. 4D10 did not have any 
obsidian blades. It is important to say, though, that no residue analyses 
have yet been performed on these obsidian blades, so it is not possible to 
say with certainty what they were cutting (Table 7.2). 


Animal and Vegetal Diet 


Evidence of food products comes from three sources: faunal remains, starch 
grains, and chemical residues recovered from pottery fragments and grind- 
ing stones. Gótz (2005) analyzed faunal remains from three elite contexts 
at Sihó: Strs. 5D2 and 5D16, both of them horizontally excavated, and a 
test pit related to Strs. 5D13/5D14. In a midden area dated to the Late 
Classic and Terminal Classic periods based on ceramic evidence (Jiménez 
Álvarez 2004, 2007), and located next to the northern side of Str. 5D2's 
basal platform, Gótz recovered 100 bone fragments. Ninety-three frag- 
ments corresponded to the Late Classic period and showed the presence of 
a variety of possibly edible fauna, including a large avian, probably great cu- 
rassow (Crax rubra) or ocellated turkey (Melleagris ocellate); mammals such 
as temazate, or red brocket (Mazama americana), and White-tailed deer 
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Table 7.2. Number of obsidian blades by household group at Sihó, Yucatán, 
Mexico, registered in the 2001-2004 and 2013-2017 field seasons 


Household Number of 
Group Obsidian Blades 
5D2/5D7 188 

5D16 310 

5D72 38 

5D53 15 

5D58 T 

4D5 

4D10 0 


(Odocoileus virginianus); reptiles such as turtle (Testudinae cf. Terrapene), 
black iguana (Ctenosaura similis), xattlesnake (Crotalus durissus), and boa 
(Boa constrictor); and finally catfish (Arius felis) and manta ray (Myliobatoi- 
dei) (Gótz 2005:2). Due to the absence of processing markers, Gótz (2010: 
167) proposed that the catfish and manta ray represent tool or ornament 
remains rather than food items. Another midden context was found in the 
monumental center of Sihó, in Test Pit 5, excavated between Strs. 5D13 
and 5D14 (Pozuelo 2002), and ceramic evidence dating to the Late and Ter- 
minal Classic (Jiménez Álvarez 2007). Gótz (2005:4) found 155 Late Clas- 
sic bone fragments, consisting of ocellated turkey (Meleagris ocellata), dog 
(Canis familiaris), wild pig (Tayassuidae cf. Tayassu tajacu), deer (Odocoileus 
virginianus and Cervidae n.d.), and nondetermined mammal. 

Gótz (2005:3) reported 39 bone remains from Str. 5D16. It is impor- 
tant to stress that they were recovered from small middens on both sides 
of the building's stairway, suggesting that they were remains that accu- 
mulated due to sweeping instead of an important accumulation as in the 
much larger in situ midden at Str.5D2. This difference complicates com- 
parison between the two elite residences. Only 15 percent of the faunal 
remains in Str. 5D16 belong to dog (Canis familiaris), deer (Cervidae n.d.), 
and a nondetermined mammal, while the rest of the bone fragments 
were rodents (Rodentia n.d. and Orthogeomys hispidus), black iguana (Cte- 
nosaura similis), and boa (Boa constrictor). Preparation and consumption 
marks are present on those smaller animals. Again, a single catfish ver- 
tebra was found exhibiting clear signs of use-wear (Gótz 2010:167-168). 
Archaeological interventions in nonelite structures did not provide faunal 
remains, despite the use of identical excavation methods. 
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With respect to vegetal components of the diet, starch grains have been 
recovered in pottery fragments, grinding stones, and soil samples from 
Strs. 5D2, 5D16, 5D72, 5D53, and 5D58 (Balam Lara, Chaparro, and Fer- 
nández Souza 2018; Herrera Parra 2018; Matos 2014; Novelo-Pérez et al. 
2019). The five contexts all produced evidence for the presence of maize, 
beans, and sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas). Strs. 5D2 and 5D16, as well 
as 5D72, also had yam (Dioscorea spp.) and two types of beans, Phaseolus 
vulgaris and Phaseolus lunatus or ib, a very delicate and still quite appre- 
ciated bean in Yucatán. Our results do not show a significant difference 
with respect to the plant species consumed by the different households. 
Interestingly, Matos (2014) recovered a cocoa starch grain from one of 
the grinding stones at Group 5D72, which may support the hypothesis 
that the inhabitants of this household had access to luxury items, such as 
greenstone, imported pottery, and cocoa, although they were not part of 
the settlement's elite. 


Chemical Residues in Pottery Fragments 


Spot-test chemical analysis was carried out on a total of fifty-three sherds 
recovered from four of the excavated structures: 5D2, 5D16, 5D72, and 
5D53. Materials from the first three structures correspond to Late Classic 
jars, basins, bowls, and tripod plate vessels. Chemical spot tests are semi- 
quantitative tests that detect residues in porous materials such as plaster 
floors or pottery. To access chemical residues captured within their porous 
matrix, bits of sherds were broken off and ground into a fine powder. In 
these procedures, we followed the protocol established by Luis Barba Pin- 
garrón (2007; Barba Pingarrón, Ortiz Butrón, and Pecci 2014; Middleton 
et al. 2010), from the Anthropological Research Institute of the National 
Autonomous University of Mexico (UNAM). Analyses were completed for 
phosphates, carbonates, protein residues, fatty acids, and carbohydrate 
content. Phosphates are indicative of organic residues. Carbonates sug- 
gest the presence of lime, which may be the result of food processes like 
maize nixtamalization. Protein residues indicate residues of meat, blood, 
or other foods rich in proteins. Fatty acids result from substances like oil, 
animal fat, or resins. And carbohydrates are useful to identify the presence 
of vegetables. We compared our results with those offered by Balam Lara, 
Chaparro, and Fernández Souza (2018), who analyzed sherds from Str. 
5D53 and from the Circular Feature at Group 5D72, and by Novelo-Pérez 
et al. (2019), who analyzed 143 sherds from elite contexts. All the studies 
followed the same spot-test procedures. 
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Of the fifty-three sherds analyzed by our team, twenty-four originated 
in elite contexts, from Strs. 5D2, 5D16, and test pits excavated during 
the 2001-2003 field seasons (Cobos et al. 2002; Fernández Souza 2010; 
Jiménez Álvarez 2007); twenty-one sherds came from Str. 5D72; and 
eight came from Str. 5D53 (Table 7.3). 

Comparison of carbonates, carbohydrates, and fatty acids between the 
elite structures and two of the more modest residential structures (Group 
5D72 and 5D53) did not offer significant differences, and values on the 
three sherd groups are relatively low. This may mean that the consumption 
of vegetables was similar in the different households and that, in general, 
the use of fat was low. Nonetheless, we did find differences in phosphates: 
on a scale from 0 to 6, the average from elite sherds was 3.79, while from 
5D72 it was 4.57, and from 5D53 it was 4.25 (Chart 7.1). The difference 
between jars in both groups was more significant: 3.58 in the case of elite 
jars and 4.75 in the case of 5D72. This may suggest a more intensive use of 
containers in nonelite contexts, maybe due to nonelites having fewer jars 
available than the elites. Differences in protein residues were even more 
evident (Chart 7.2). Sherds from elite contexts had an average of 8.58, 
while 5D72 sherds averaged 7.43, and 5D53 averaged 7.56 (in the scale 
of protein residue analyses, their presence is identified above level 8). In 
both cases, the highest average was found in jars (8.71 in 5D2 and 5D16 
structures, and 7.5 in 5D72; all the 5D53 sherds were from jars). One ex- 
planation is that some jars were used to prepare stews or meat broths. 
Those jars with protein residues and carbohydrates may indicate a com- 
bination of meat and vegetables. Jar number 10, from structure 5D2, is 
particularly interesting, because it has a relatively high protein residue 
level (9.5), the presence of fatty acids (2), and a little bit of carbohydrates 
(1), possibly suggesting a rich stew. In total, twenty-three pieces (95.83%) 
of the elite-context sherds presented protein residues, compared to four 
(19.04%) from Structure 5D72 and two (25%) from Structure 5D53. 

Novelo-Pérez et al. (2019) obtained similar results by analyzing 143 pot- 
tery fragments from Siho’s elite contexts: jars, bowls, and basins showed 
the presence of protein residues. The lowest average was found on tripod 
dishes, possibly because they contained dry food and not drinks that may 
have permeated more deeply into the material. On the other hand, Balam 
Lara, Chaparro, and Fernandez Souza (2018) performed spot-test analyses 
on 18 sherds from 5D72 and 14 sherds from 5D53 (Table 7.2). Sherds from 
5D72 came from the Circular Feature area that presented high chemical 
residue values. The protein residues for these 18 sherds averaged 7.72, 
meaning low or absent. But 8 sherds had some evidence of protein resi- 
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Table 7.3. Spot-test chemical results for ceramics from household groups 5D2, 5D16, 
5D72, and 5D53 at Sihó, Yucatán, Mexico 


Protein Carbo- Fatty 

Structure Form Carbonates Phosphates Residues hydrates pH Acids 
5D2 Jar 3 3 9 1 9:35 2 
5D2 Jar 2 3 9 1 9.46 1 
5D2 Jar 2 4 9.5 0 9.38 1 
5D2 Jar 2.5 3 8 T 9.3 1 
5D16 Jar 3 4 8 0 9.33 0 
B78 Jar 2:5 4 8.5 I 9.25 1 
B85 Jar 3 3 8.5 1 9.14 d 
CG Jar 3 4 9 1 9.03 1 
B78 Jar 3 4 9 0 9.17 1 
5D2 Jar 3 3 9:5 1 9.42 2 
5D2 Jar 3 5 8.5 1 9:37 T. 
5D2 Jar 2 3 8 1 9.39 1 

Average 2.67 3.58 8.71 0.75 9.29 1.08 
B68 Basin 2 4 9 1 9.25 1 
CG Basin 2.5 3 9:5 1 9.23 1 
CG Basin 2 3 8 d 9.21 1 
CG Basin 2.5 5 o 1 9.3 2 
5D2 Basin 2 3 8 1 9.4 dl 
5D16 Basin 2 4 8 1 9:33 1 

Average 2:17 3.67 8.33 1 9.28 1.16 
5D2 Tripod dish 2 6 8.5 1 9.33 0 
5D2 Tripod dish 3 3 9 1 9.22 1 
B54 Tripod dish 2 3 8.5 1 9.15 2 
Average 2.33 4 8.67 1 9.23 1 
5D2 Bowl 3 5 8 1 9.55 1 
5D2 Bowl 3 5 8.5 1 9.37 1 
CG Bowl 3 4 9 1 9.46 1 
Average 3 4.67 8.5 1 9.46 1 
5D72 Jar 3 5 9 1 9.1 1 
5D72 Jar 2 5 7 1 9:13 0 
5D72 Jar 3 5 T.5 1 8.97 2 
5D72 Jar 2 6 7 1 9 1 
5D72 Jar 3 4 9 1 8.91 2 
5D72 Jar 3 3 T 1 9 1 
5D72 Jar 3 4 8 0.5 9.01 2 
5D72 Jar 2:5 4 T 0 9.06 1 
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Table 7.3. Continued 


Protein Carbo- Fatty 
Structure Form Carbonates Phosphates Residues hydrates pH Acids 
5D72 Jar 2 5 7 1 8.91 i 
5D72 Jar 2 5 f:5 1 9.06 I 
5D72 Jar 2 5 T 1 9.05 0 
5D72 Jar 3 6 7 1 8.97 1.5 
Average 2.54 4.75 £5 0.875 9.01 1.12 
5D72 Dish 3 4 T 0 9.08 0 
5D72 Dish 2 5 1:5 1 8.99 0 
5D72 Dish 3 5 ED 1 9.24 1 
5D72 Dish 2:5 5 7 1 9.18 0 
5D72 Dish 2 5 155 15 8.93 1 
5D72 Dish 3 4 il 1 8.96 a 
5D72 Dish 2 5 re 1 9.06 1 
5D72 Dish 2 2 a 1 8.93 i 
5D72 Dish 2 4 8 1 8.98 1 
Average 2.39 4.33 4.33 0.94444 9.03 0.66 
5D53 Jar 2 5 15 2 9.03 2 
5D53 Jar 3 4 8 2 9.2 0 
5D53 Jar 2 4 1.5 2 9.13 0 
5D53 Jar 2 5 T 3 9.12 2 
5D53 Jar I 2 7 2 8.78 0 
5D53 Jar 2 6 7.5 1:5 9.09 2 
5D53 Jar 2 4 8.5 2 8.87 1 
5D53 Jar 1 4 [es 1:5 9.03 1 
Average 1.875 4.25 7.56 2 9.03 1 


Note: 


Data are averaged by structure/status group and vessel type. 


due (44%), which is a little higher presence than that in our own study of 
Str. 5D72, which seems to make sense in that we think the Circular Fea- 
ture was in a specific area dedicated to preparation or storage of food. In 
the case of Str. 5D53, Balam Lara, Chaparro, and Fernández Souza (2018) 
found an average of 7.71 for protein residues, present in only 5 sherds 
(35% of the total). In the Balam Lara, Chaparro, and Fernández Souza 
(2018) results, as in ours and in those found by Novelo-Pérez et al. (2019), 
jars were, in general, the ceramic forms most enriched with protein resi- 


dues (Table 7.4). 
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Chart 7.1. Phosphate levels from elite groups (5D2, 5D16) and nonelite groups (5D72 
and 5D53) at Sihó, Yucatán, Mexico 
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Chart 7.2. Protein residue levels from all household groups. Comparison with Balam 
Lara, Chaparro, and Fernández Souza (2018), and Novelo-Pérez et al. (2019). 


Spot-test results suggest that the elite consumed more protein than 
did the nonelite inhabitants, including the middle socioeconomic status 
people who lived in Group 5D72 (Charts 7.3 and 7.4). Spot-test results do 
not give specific chemical markers, so we cannot say if protein residues 
came from animals or plants. Combining these results with Gótz's animal 
remains analyses, however, it is possible to suggest that the elite of Sihó 
had access to a diet that was richer in protein than the nonelite house- 
holds, and that part of this protein came from animal sources. 


Foodways, Identities, and Social Interactions at Sihó 


Archaeological patterns suggest that during the Late and Terminal Classic 
periods, Sihó was a multistratified settlement, as suggested by several au- 
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Table 7.4. Spot-test chemical results from Structures 5D72 and 5D53 
at Sihó, Yucatán, Mexico (modified from Balam Lara, Chaparro, and 
Fernández Souza 2018) 
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Protein 
Structure form FattyAcíds Carbonates Residues 
5D72 Bowl 3 1 1.5 
5D72 Jar 3 3 T 
5D72 Jar/Basin 1 3 7 
5D72 Bowl 0 0 T 
5D72 Jar i 1 8.5 
5D72 Bowl/Jar 1 0 8 
5D72 Dish 2 4 4.5 
5D72 Jar 3 2 10 
5D72 Jar 0 1 9 
5D72 Dish 2 1 ES 
5D72 Dish 0 2 8 
5D72 Jar 1 3 8 
5D72 ND 1 1 T 
5D72 Bowl/Jar 1 0 T 
5D72 Bowl/Jar ni 1 di 
5D72 ND 0 1 7 
5D72 Jar 1 1 8 
5D72 Jar 3 2 8 
Average 1.33 1.5 1.12 
5D53 Basin 2 2 8.5 
5D53 Jar 2 2 4.5 
5D53 Jar 0 3 8 
5D53 ND 0 2 4.5 
5D53 Jar 2 2 T 
5D53 Jar 0 0 T 
5D53 Jar 0 1 7 
5D53 Jar 2 2 1.5 
5D53 Jar 1 2 8.5 
5D53 Bowl/Jar 0 1 9 
5D53 Bowl/Jar 1 1 455 
5D53 ND 1: 2 8 
5D53 ND 2 0 1:5 
5D53 Jar 2 2 RI 
Average 1.07 1.57 7.71 


Note: Data are averaged only by structure. 
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Chart 7.3. Protein residue levels from two elite (5D2 and 5D16) and two nonelite (5D72 
and 5D53) groups at Sihó, Yucatán, Mexico 
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Chart 7.4. Phosphate levels from two elite (5D2 and 5D16) and two nonelite (5D72 and 
5D53) groups at Sihó, Yucatán, Mexico. Comparison with Novelo-Pérez et al. (2019). 


thors working at other Maya sites (Chase and Chase 1992; Lohse and Val- 
dez 2004; Marcus 2004; White 1999), and as proposed by Restall (1997: 
88) for colonial Yucatec Maya. From the royal court structures in the Cen- 
tral Group to the small huts inferred from simple stone alignments, we see 
a myriad of heterogeneous households with differentiated access to food- 
stuffs and goods such as imported pottery, obsidian blades, or greenstone. 

What role did food and culinary practices play in the construction of 
social identities at Sihó? Were they significant in the way families or com- 
munity members saw themselves and other actors? To answer this, we 
compare our data from Sihó to what is known from other Maya sites of 
this time period. We identify some culinary patterns that Sihó shared with 
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other Maya sites. Maize, as the "signature food," and beans were ubiqui- 
tous in poor and rich house lots, and there is also evidence of consump- 
tion of yam and sweet potatoes as in numerous other Maya settlements 
(Matos 2014; Morell-Hart, this volume; Morell Hart, Joyce, and Hender- 
son 2014). Animal species found at the site's palace structures were also 
commonly consumed by other Maya elite, including deer, wild pig, iguana, 
and possibly turkey, in addition to other small animals like rodents and 
turtles (Gótz 2005, 2011). But apparently at Sihó, meat was a socially re- 
stricted food. In general terms, it is possible to say that Sihó's royal elite 
ate more meat than "middle socioeconomic status" people from 5D72 and 
possibly also more than the secondary elite group from Str. 5D16, for ani- 
mal bones were more numerous in the Central Group than in Group 5D16, 
and chemical analyses confirmed that the elite were eating more protein 
than therest of the households we studied. In this sense, the consumption 
of meat identified the elite of Sihó as a separate group within the settle- 
ment, and it probably connected the royal central group with other Maya 
rulers who shared similar practices. However, food consumption patterns 
do vary among elites from different sites, as there is little evidence for fish 
and seafood at Sihó when compared to bigger inland sites such as Chichén 
Itzá or Dzibilchaltun (Gótz 2005, 2011, 2014). At the same time, differen- 
tial access to meat within the settlement marked social distinctions from 
middle and lower classes, emphasizing asymmetrical relations, including 
social exclusion. 

Besides food products, status differences were also expressed through 
culinary and service equipment: grinding stones, obsidian blades, and pot- 
tery containers were abundant in elite contexts and almost absent in the 
simplest house lots. It was not just a question of quantity: in the case of 
pottery, the Central Group had not only more but better-quality and im- 
ported containers, emphasizing their exclusiveness and power. As previ- 
ously mentioned, "high cuisine" implies not only select ingredients but 
also refined ways of preparation and service. Delicate and well-prepared 
fare was probably an important component at an elegant table. Culinary 
practices may have played important roles in social competition and iden- 
tity negotiation; as previously mentioned, "middle socioeconomic status" 
inhabitants of Group 5D72 mimicked some architectural features of 
palace structures 5D2 and 5D16 and had some access to elite pottery, as 
well as to greenstone objects and foodstuffs like cocoa. They did not have 
vaulted buildings, and, in many other aspects, they were more similar to 
lower-status households than to the royal or secondary elites they appar- 
ently tried to emulate. But in some ways, they were able to share some of 
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the flavors, style, and sophistication that characterized high-status culi- 
nary practices at the site. 

In Yucatán, historic sources demonstrate the importance of feasts and 
ceremonial meals dedicated to the deities in pre-Columbian times and to 
Catholic saints during the Colonial period. These were religious festivities, 
but they also reinforced political relations between lords and commoners. 
Landa (2001:72) described New Year ceremonies and explained that the 
lords, the priest, and the people offered food and beverages to the bacabs 
and other "demons." As part of the ritual, they traveled around the four 
corners of the town and, later, went to the principal's house, where they 
danced and shared meals such as bread filled with venison heart or egg yolk, 
quail pastries, and other delicacies. According to Velásquez García (2016, 
2017), Landa's narration is quite like New Year ceremonies as documented 
in the Dresden Codex. In the latter document, venison, fish, iguana, tur- 
key, and a variety of tamales were depicted being served in dishes. Farriss 
(2012:420) affirms that for colonial Yucatec Maya, banquets strengthened 
social cohesion and reinforced rank and status categories between lords 
and commoners. On the other hand, such feasts allowed nonelite mem- 
bers of the community to eat and enjoy meals and beverages that were not 
accessible to them in quotidian life (Farriss 2012:420). 

In the case of Sihó, the numerical discrepancy of grinding stones 
presents an interesting question. The Central Group had at least twenty 
metates, while 5D16 had only eight, and the other groups had six or fewer. 
This situation is similar to that of the royal kitchen at Kabah, where Tos- 
cano Hernández et al. (2011) reported more than thirty grinding stones 
related to the palace. This may imply that, in both sites, rulers offered ban- 
quets for numerous people. At Sihó, the main religious and administrative 
buildings are in the Central Group, suggesting that the royal elite could 
have concentrated on communal ritual events, forging bonds and reinforc- 
ing community identity with nonelites while also exhibiting generosity, 
culinary style, and wealth that was out of reach for most commoners. The 
middens with faunal remains, much more voluminous than those in Str. 
5D16, could have been the result not only of a dietary difference between 
elites and commoners but of ritual practices that, as late pre-Columbian 
and early colonial documents state, served as vehicles of communication 
between humans and gods, and between lords and common people. 

At Sihó, evidence suggests that food played a consistent role within a 
clearly stratified social structure: on the one hand, differential access to 
material goods such as elaborate architecture, stone monuments, green- 
stone, imported pottery, and obsidian objects helps us identify social 
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groups who lived in a marked state of inequality, also reflected in their 
foodways. In this sense, in daily life, the elite seem to have eaten more nu- 
tritious and varied food and to have enjoyed it in numerous delicate and 
specialized pottery containers as a privilege and as a strategy to naturalize 
rank, reinforce status differences, and stress a sense of exclusion. But, on 
the other hand, banquets could have played a diacritic role in negotiation 
and construction of a communal identity that strengthened ties between 
elites and commoners, while at the same time reinforcing the position of 
the rulers in the ritual practices of the settlement. Many questions remain 
to be explored, but a promising path is now open to approach the multiple 
ways in which food and culinary practices contributed to define, reinforce, 
or challenge social and political identities of the ancient Maya. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Cuisine and Feasting in the Copán and 
Lower Ulúa Valleys in Honduras 


JULIA A. HENDON 


This chapter considers cuisine and feasting in Late to Terminal Classic 
period societies living in what is now Honduras (Figure 8.1). During this 
time period, approximately the seventh to eleventh centuries CE, people 
living in the Copán valley in the mountains of western Honduras and in 
the Lower Ulúa valley, a broad, low-lying flood plain in the central part 
of the country, prepared, served, and ate meals made from local and im- 
ported ingredients. These meals most often brought together members of 
the same household and took place in the intimate confines of domestic 
space. However, food also played an important role in bringing together 
larger groups of people, including relatives, neighbors, acquaintances, and 
strangers. By turning the everyday acts of eating into elaborate and struc- 
tured social occasions, meals became feasts. 

Feasts played a central role in the celebration of achievements or 
milestones significant to the hosts. Such milestones may be part of the 
life cycle of the individual and family—birth, coming of age, marriage, 
death—or they may be connected to a calendar of events of religious or 
political importance. Commensality, the act of eating together, has "im- 
mense socializing power" (Simmel 1997:135) because it connects a natural 
behavior, something required for survival, directly to social relations and 
interactions. It celebrates the need for people to work together, to form 
social bonds, and to interact regularly. The daily meal at home or while 
working exemplifies commensality at an intimate social scale. Feasts serve 
to amplify commensality by including larger numbers of people, many of 
whom are not bound together by day-to-day interactions. Feasts express 
cultural notions of style, norms of behavior, and aesthetics through the 
provision, display, and consumption of large quantities of food and drink, 
including dishes and beverages made from special ingredients. Cuisine be- 
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Figure 8.1. Western Honduras. Illustration by Rosemary Joyce. 


comes part of this expression; in fact, ideas about food and feasting form 
an inextricable synergy that promotes social connections but also social 
differences and distinctions (Bourdieu 1984). 

The meals at the heart of these exercises in commensality, competition, 
and cooperation must, therefore, fit into people's ideas about cuisine— 
a set of ideas and practices that center on food (Hastorf 2017). Cuisines 
may set people apart, but they also bring people together. Cuisine is some- 
thing that characterizes because it is based on the where, how, what, and 
who of foodways (Hastorf 2017). The “where,” according to Sidney Mintz 
(1996), is a geographically definable place. The “how” consists of the com- 
monly used techniques of cooking and the actions associated with them, 
including ways of processing and manipulating, combining, and flavoring 
(Giard 1998; Rozin 1982). The “what” is composed of the ingredients used 
in cooking, including what Elisabeth Rozin (1982:197) refers to helpfully 
as the “flavoring practices.” These ingredients may be local or imported. 
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What matters is how they are incorporated into the cuisine of the place. 
The ingredients themselves, many of which come from that geographically 
definable place, are the “what” The “who” encompasses who prepares and 
who consumes, who evaluates and who passes on the traditions. 

Differences in content, preparation, presentation, and other aspects of 
making and serving food also allow cuisine to be used as a way of marking 
distinctions between members of different social classes, rural and urban 
dwellers, educated and uneducated, and so on (Albala 2014; Bourdieu 
1984; Goody 1982). Marijke Van der Veen (2003:413) notes that prestige 
or “luxury foods [are] defined not as specific items of food but as foods 
offering a refinement of a basic food that is widely desired (not yet widely 
attained) and a means of distinction.” Refinement may refer to differences 
in preparation or in how ingredients are juxtaposed with one another. 
It might be, for example, the conversion of a foodstuff into an alcoholic 
drink, as was done with cacao, maize, honey, and agave in Mesoamerica 
(Coe 1994; Cutler and Cárdenas 1947; Henderson and Joyce 2006; Tokovi- 
nine 2016; Vail and Dedrick, this volume; Vela 2014). It might be a particu- 
lar cut of meat, such as the turkey parts or deer haunches that were consid- 
ered most appropriate for Maya elite consumption (Coe 1994; Pohl 1994). 

Comparing the Copán and Lower Ulúa valleys demonstrates the flexi- 
bility of cuisine, especially when considered as part of the specific social 
context of feasting (see also Hendon 2003, 2010). Whereas Copán resi- 
dents used feasting as a way to reinforce social stratification, people living 
in the Lower Ulúa region used it as a way of keeping social distinctions 
from coalescing into an encompassing sociopolitical hierarchy (Hendon, 
Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014). The cuisines put on display through these 
feasts incorporated local and imported ingredients, domesticated and 
wild resources (Lentz 2000), and even items the taste of which may not 
agree with modern sensibilities. Eating was not limited to people. Deities, 
ancestors, and other supernatural beings were fed through offerings of 
raw ingredients, prepared dishes, and transformations of edible materials 
through, for example, burning (Stross 2010). 


Settlement and Society in the Copán and Lower Ulúa Valleys 


Location and interaction are the key factors in studying cuisine. Local 
identities throughout ancient Honduras are tied to natural and human- 
built landscapes that are part of a web of social relationships within and 
between settlements (Hendon 2010; Joyce, Hendon, and Lopiparo 2009; 
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Lopiparo 2007; Sheptak 2013). These landscapes include resources and 
technologies that contribute to cuisines that characterize and differenti- 
ate, that are inclusive and exclusive. Two regions, the Copán River valley 
in western Honduras and the Lower Ulúa River valley in north-central 
Honduras, have been the focus of extensive archaeological research. Trac- 
ing the beginnings of occupation in these regions is complicated, on the 
one hand, by the reuse of important locations and, on the other, by the 
changes to the landscape caused by natural processes such as sedimenta- 
tion and changes in the courses of rivers (see Pope 1985; Turner et al. 1983; 
Wingard 2016). It is clear, however, that both valleys have long histories 
of being lived in, with settled agricultural life established by 1600 BCE in 
the Lower Ulúa valley (Joyce and Henderson 2001) and by 1400 BCE in the 
Copán valley (Hall and Viel 2004; Viel and Hall 1997). By the time of the 
period under discussion in this chapter, both valleys were at or near their 
peak population level for the region prior to Spanish colonization (Fash 
and Long 1983; Freter 1988; Joyce 2017; Webster 1999). 

Residents of both valleys were organized into social houses (Hendon 
2010). Social houses represent a flexible form of social organization found 
in many Mesoamerican societies (Gillespie 2000; Hendon 2007, 2010; 
Joyce 2000, 2007). A common investment in an estate lies at the heart of 
a social house. This investment is enacted and reinforced through practice, 
including both ritualized and day-to-day events and activities. A social 
house's estate includes rights, such as the right to carry out certain ritu- 
als or make or use of certain kinds of regalia. It provides a basis for claims 
to resources such as land, water, or labor. Material wealth is also central 
to a social house's estate. The structures that a social house builds, reno- 
vates, and maintains are the most enduring physical representation of the 
estate. The practice of burying the dead close to home helps create histo- 
ries for these residences that afford space for both the living and the dead 
members of the social house. It is expected that the members of a social 
house may differ in their access to resources and to their status within the 
group. This ability to accommodate diversity represents one way that a 
social house strengthens itself and helps explain why burial practices and 
the buildings themselves within a large residential group vary (Hendon 
2010; Lopiparo 2007). 

The Copán River drainage in western Honduras covers an area of ap- 
proximately four hundred square kilometers, about half of which is moun- 
tainous (Wingard 2016). Over time, the river has cut a series of small allu- 
vial valleys into the land. The Copán pocket (that small alluvial valley where 
the archaeological site is located) was the most heavily settled, reaching 
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Figure 8.2. Copán valley settlement around the Main Group. Illustration by Julia 
Hendon, redrawn from Fash and Long 1983:Map 26A. 


peak population in the Late Classic period, from about 600 to 900 CE 
(Figure 8.2). This pocket has the largest area of high-quality alluvial soils 
(Wingard 2016). During the Late to Terminal Classic period, the people 
living there were organized into a kingdom that included those living 
along the river and in the surrounding foothills. The physical and political 
center of this kingdom, known to archaeologists as the Main Group, is a 
complex of royal residences and monumental constructions dedicated to 
ritual, the ball game, and commemoration of royal histories written using 
the Maya hieroglyphic writing system (Fash 2001). These elements have 
convinced archaeologists that Copán was "fully Maya in its architecture, 
great art, hieroglyphic and calendric inscriptions" (Willey et al. 1994:1) 
by the time period under review in this chapter. All of these elements are 
also markers of a particular social and political system characterized by a 
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succession of kings and associated nobility that seems to have developed 
starting in the fifth century CE when notable sociopolitical changes oc- 
curred, perhaps the result of foreign contact or incursion from the Low- 
land Maya Petén region or central Mexico (Sharer 2004; Stuart 2004). 

At least three neighborhoods of large residential compounds clus- 
ter around the Main Group. Moving away from this core zone into the 
foothills, settlement becomes more dispersed and, for the most part, the 
houses become smaller, although some large compounds do occur in this 
more rural setting (see Fash 2001; Fash and Long 1983; Freter 1988; Hen- 
don 2010; Leventhal 1979; and Willey and Leventhal 1979 for details of 
the settlement pattern in the valley). The basic residential unit is the patio 
group consisting of buildings arranged around a central open space or 
patio. When a household needed to expand, it might add on to an existing 
building. Wealthier social houses built additional patio groups that were 
connected to the original or founding group but usually maintained their 
own sense of privacy by being built around their own enclosed space (Hen- 
don 1991). Most of the large compounds made up of many patio groups are 
found in the area around the Main Group. The social houses who lived in 
these impressive residences have some of the longest residential histories 
in the valley and are notable for the wealth represented in the architecture 
and kinds of objects they used in their daily life. Included among these 
objects are Ulúa polychrome pottery and clay figurines imported from the 
Lower Ulúa valley and adjacent regions such as the Lake Yojoa area and the 
Comayagua valley (Bill 1997; Gerstle 1987; Hendon 2010; Hendon, Joyce, 
and Lopiparo 2014; Joyce 2017; Viel 1993). 

Study of the burials found in and around these patio groups provides 
evidence of the ways that social houses encompass complex systems of 
differentiation. The way people were buried varies both within and across 
patio groups. In other words, not all members of the social house living in 
a large stone-built compound within an easy walk of the Main Group were 
buried in the same way or with the same kinds of burial offerings, suggest- 
ing a continuous rather than segmented distribution of wealth and status. 
One finds a range of burials in patio groups, leading David Reed and Scott 
Zeleznik (2016:193) to conclude that the Copán burial program is marked 
by “degree of access, not exclusivity of access” (see also Diamanti 1991). 

Nor does the health of the people who lived near the Main Group nec- 
essarily reflect a better standard of living in terms of the most basic as- 
pects of nutrition and protection from disease. Paleopathology and paleo- 
demography studies of the Copán skeletal sample reveal that people had 
similar levels of dietary deficits that affected growth, overall health status, 
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morbidity, and mortality. Nutritional diseases or conditions such as ane- 
mia, dental diseases, and uneven growth patterns in childhood were wide- 
spread, occurring in people of various ages and both genders, and those 
who lived in rural or urban settings. People who were buried in tombs, 
with many valuable offerings, in locations that put them near the cen- 
ter of power may have been politically more important but were not any 
healthier than their contemporaries buried in the foothills in simple 
graves and accompanied by few or no offerings (Storey 1997, 1999, 2005; 
Whittington 1999; Whittington and Reed 1997). Thus, although the val- 
ley was centralized politically under the control of a ruling dynasty from 
at least the early 400s CE, a situation that undoubtedly created oppor- 
tunities for some families to enrich themselves and gain political clout 
through their association with the royal family, this system was not so 
rigidly defined as to eliminate the need to express and enhance social dis- 
tinction through culturally recognized means. 

The Lower Ulúa River valley presents an interesting geographical and 
cultural contrast to the Copán kingdom (Figure 8.3). A “broad, long allu- 
vial valley formed by three major, and numerous minor, rivers” (Joyce 
1991:11) that empty into the Gulf of Honduras, the flood plain was densely 
settled during the seventh-eleventh centuries. This valley is a dynamic 
environment, as the rivers change course and periodically flood. Many of 
these areas were occupied for a long period of time, with people first living 
directly on the floodplain and then, around 200 CE, shifting to putting 
their houses and associated living spaces on lomas, where they also buried 
their dead. Lomas are foundation mounds that raise living spaces above 
ground level and are added to over time. Other groups of people settled in 
the areas less likely to flood, such as the foothills that form the edges of 
the valley. Stone is the favored building material for houses in the foothill 
settlements. Their builders still constructed foundation platforms to raise 
houses above ground level, replicating the idea of the lomas even when 
they were not needed to prevent the houses from being flooded (Hen- 
don, Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014; Joyce 1991; Lopiparo 2003). Larger sites in 
both the valley bottom and the foothills represent places of larger aggre- 
gations of people. In other words, these places exhibit internal evidence of 
social differentiation within a shared framework of material culture and 
cultural values (Joyce and Hendon 2000). These towns and villages formed 
a network of societies whose connections reached into Belize, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and El Salvador (Joyce 2017). During the Colonial 
period, indigenous people were multilingual, and there is every reason to 
suspect this was also the case for the period before the Spanish Conquest 
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Figure 8.3. Settlement in the Lower Ulúa valley. Illustration by Than Saffel. 


(Sheptak 2013). Languages such as Lenca and Tol have survived into more 
recent times (Ardón Mejía 1986; Chapman 1985, 1986). 

The villages and towns occupied during this time period share a com- 
mon material culture and visual imagery. Ulúa polychrome pottery, fine- 
paste pottery, clay figurines and other three-dimensional clay objects, and 
Ulúa marble vases represent items used in feasting, rituals, offerings, 
and gift exchange within the valley. The polychrome pottery, figurines, 
and vases were also desired by societies living farther away, including that 
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of the Copán valley. Pottery and figurine production was decentralized and 
associated with important social and ritual events that encouraged social 
connections between different settlements. Unlike in the Copán valley, 
Lower Ulúa valley residents did not coalesce into a single political entity. 
While residents displayed material markers of affluence, they did not 
organize themselves into centralized settlement systems. The organiza- 
tional principle is better characterized as heterarchy rather than hierarchy 
(Henderson and Joyce 2004; Hendon, Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014; Joyce 
2017; Joyce and Hendon 2000; Lopiparo 2007). A set of more and less 
bounded settlements are tied together by multiple coordinate economic, 
social, and political networks based on shared practices. 


Heterarchy may be defined as the relation of elements to one another when 
they are unranked or when they possess the potential for being ranked in a 
number of different ways. For example, power can be counterpoised rather 
than ranked. Thus, three cities might be the same size but draw their impor- 
tance from different realms: one hosts a military base, one is a manufactur- 


ing center, and the third is home to a great university. (Crumley 1995:3) 


Heterarchies are social systems characterized by many different forms of 
social distinction that serve to differentiate individuals or groups or settle- 
ments from one another without creating a monolithic system (Crumley 
1987, 1995; Crumley and Marquardt 1987). They are orderly but not nec- 
essarily hierarchical. 

At the foothill town of Cerro Palenque, for example, one patio group is 
notably larger and built close to the ballcourt and associated monumen- 
tal ritual structures (Hendon 2010; Joyce 1991). The smaller site of Campo 
Dos (CR-132) on the floodplain also possessed a ballcourt, even though it 
lacked monumental architecture like that found at Cerro Palenque. Resi- 
dents of the village of Campo Dos and the town of Cerro Palenque wore 
jewelry made from imported jade and shell and used Ulúa marble vases, 
"the most precious and rarest luxury produced in the lower Ulüa valley" 
(Hendon, Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014:67; see Luke 2002, 2012). Both settle- 
ments were pottery-producing locations. Kilns and molds used to produce 
three-dimensional objects such as figurine whistles as well as fine-paste 
serving bowls were found in the largest residential group at Cerro Pa- 
lenque, the one closest to the ballcourt (Hendon 2010). The Campo Dos 
workshop area is also near the ballcourt, which is itself surrounded by 
lomas (Lopiparo 2003, 2004). 
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Foodways in the Copán and Lower Ulúa Valleys 


Understanding what people ate in the Copán and Lower Ulúa valleys re- 
lies on multiple lines of evidence. All of this research sheds light but has 
its limitations. The data are patchy for many reasons — sample availability 
and composition, preservation, researcher interests, and methods used 
being the most significant. In reviewing studies using plant or animal re- 
mains, stable isotopes, or residues, one finds that the different methods 
and materials sometimes produce complementary results and sometimes 
contradictory ones. Sometimes one method identifies a component of the 
diet invisible to other methods. Other times, comparing results creates a 
more nuanced understanding that may not align with ideas about how, 
for example, diet and social status relate to one another. In this section, I 
present an overview of diet in the two regions drawn from as many kinds 
of analyses as possible. My discussion uses a broader brush than any of the 
individual studies I draw on, and the reader should consult them for de- 
tails of sampling, analytical techniques, and so on. 

Mary Pohl (1994) studied faunal remains from houses near the Copán 
Main Group, in the more urban core. People living in this area ate more 
venison but fewer turtles than people living in other Maya regions. She 
also identified tapir, peccary, opossum, and coati. Dogs have been found 
but mostly buried more or less intact (Gerstle and Webster 1990; Pohl 
1994). Other animals identified through faunal remains included pygmy 
owls and resplendent quetzals as well as several kinds of large Felidae and 
the large rodent Cuniculus paca (Ballinger and Stomper 2000; Pohl 1994; 
Reed 1998; Tremain 2016). Many remains of fresh and marine shellfish 
have been found (Beaubien 2004; Hendon 2010). 

Bringing together species identifications from several sites in the 
Lower Ulüa valley, John Henderson and Rosemary Joyce (2004) dem- 
onstrate the importance of a wide range of animals to the local cuisine. 
Deer, dogs, opossums, peccaries, and fish have been found, along with 
traces of medium-sized mammals that cannot be more specifically iden- 
tified. Tapirs, turkeys, and turtles appear in samples dating to the end of 
the period covered in this chapter. The turkeys were not native and may 
have come from the Yucatán Peninsula. Comparing these inventories with 
those from the Formative period site of Puerto Escondido reveals a decline 
in deer and other large mammals in favor of medium to small ones during 
the Late to Terminal Classic period. 

The presence of many different plant species has been verified in the 
Lower Ulúa valley through the study of macroremains and microremains, 
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including phytoliths and starch grains, and analysis of the chemical 
composition of residues on artifacts. Shanti Morell-Hart (2011) studied 
samples from four ancient settlements in the valley and was able to iden- 
tify a wide range of plants. Maize and squash, such as Cucurbita andreana, 
C. moschata, and C. maxima, fit expectations about important contributors 
to the cuisine of the area. However, common beans (Phaseolus vulgaris) are 
surprisingly rare. Root crops, including lirén tubers (Calathea sp.), manioc 
(Manihot), achira (Canna sp.), and arrowroot (Maranta), contribute to the 
diet as do grains such as amaranth (Amaranthus sp.) and goosefoot (Cheno- 
podium sp.). Many examples of the Lamiaceae (mint) family are noted. 
These may have provided flavoring elements. Papaya (Carica papaya), cus- 
tard apples (Annona sp.), nances (Brysonima crassifolia), and hackberries 
(Celtis sp.) demonstrate that fruit was part of the cuisine. Traces of Mam- 
millaria cacti may represent another component of people's meals. Among 
the traces of many types of palm trees is Acrocomia, which produces edible 
fruits and can be used to make a fermented drink. 

Plant remains from the Copán valley reported by David Lentz (1991) 
provide evidence of maize and common bean consumption. Copán resi- 
dents ate squash such as Cucurbita moschata and also used it in offer- 
ings. Important members of the gourd family include chayote (Sechium 
edule). Remains of palms (Acrocomia sp.), especially the coyol palm, suggest 
that people were making food or drink from these plants. Lentz identi- 
fied traces of fruits, including avocado; ciruela, or hog plum (Spondias sp.); 
nance; and possibly sapote (Pouteria sp.), suggesting that the trees bear- 
ing these fruits were husbanded and cultivated in the valley. The residents 
of the region also made use of such wild species as wild grape (Vitis sp.), 
hackberry, and frijolillo (Cassia sp.). They did not eat root crops, however. 

It is hardly surprising that the remains of plants and animals indicate 
other kinds of uses (Henderson and Joyce 2004; Lentz 1991; Morell-Hart 
2011). Palms and grasses are used to make containers, mats, bedding, 
roofs, building materials, and so on. Bottle gourds (Langenaria sp.) turned 
up in Copán and Lower Ulúa samples. These inedible gourds can be turned 
into containers. Many of the plants that Morell-Hart identified are known 
to have had medicinal uses, making the distinction between food and 
medicine fuzzy and arbitrary. Animal bones as well as shells were shaped 
into tools or made into decorative regalia (Hendon 2010), while animals, 
or their parts, were important ritual offerings (Ballinger and Stomper 
2000; Henderson and Joyce 2004). The pygmy owls and resplendent quet- 
zal remains at Copán noted by Pohl (1994) and Tremain (2016) may have 
supplied feathers for ceremonial regalia. In the Lower Ulúa valley, copal 
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(Protium), a resin burned to create fragrant smoke, and tobacco (Nicotiana) 
have been found, suggesting that these central elements of Mesoamerican 
ritual practice were important parts of the ceremonial life of the valley's 
residents (Morell-Hart 2011). 

By studying the pollen grains found in the floors of earlier religious 
buildings buried inside the massive Acropolis of the Main Group, Cameron 
McNeil (2012) sheds light on the use of plants in offerings. She notes the 
prevalence of four kinds of plants: maize, cattails (Typha latifolia L.), coyol 
palm, and Bourreia, a genus containing several species of flowering plant 
with fragrant white flowers. Maize and coyol are both edible, and Bourreia 
huanita flowers were added to cacao drinks, perhaps to enhance the aroma 
of the beverage. McNeil also calls attention to the fact that these plants 
have yellow or white flowers, in the case of coyol and Bourreia. 

The material culture of food preparation, cooking, and eating offers 
more insight into cuisine. In a study of Copán ceramic vessels used for 
food preparation and cooking from the urban residences around the Main 
Group, I identified the following kinds of vessels (Hendon 1987, 2003). 
Comales, flat griddles useful for baking tortillas or other flat breads as 
well as toasting seeds or grains, made up about 5 percent of the ceramic 
rims I studied (Hendon 1987, Table 5.11). An earlier compilation of Copán 
ceramics by John Longyear (1952:25) also reported finding this useful 
type of cooking vessel. Calderos, large bowls, also served as food prepara- 
tion and cooking vessels. Three-pronged braziers have a conical base sup- 
porting a shallow plate to which are attached three prongs. The base has 
cut-out areas, while the interior of the plate is often heavily burned. Sev- 
eral examples were found in association with food-preparation areas in 
Copán residences, leading me to propose that they were portable heating 
devices that could keep food warm (Hendon 1987:335-339). The Copán 
inventory also included plates and bowls in various sizes, some relatively 
plain, others decorated in various ways. Small and large drinking cups in 
the shape of a simple cylinder were also used. These, too, could be carefully 
decorated. Much of the fancy tableware was locally made but other pieces, 
particularly cylinders, were imported from the Comayagua and Lake Yojoa 
regions to the east (Joyce 2017:252-255). And finally, jars of various sizes 
were heavily used for storage and to store water or other liquids. 

The Lower Ulúa valley residents had their own tradition of cooking and 
storage vessels based on local clays. Rosemary Joyce (2017:42-44) iden- 
tifies a common suite of vessel forms for the valley. Jars of various sizes 
for storage and transport were crucial components of food preparation, 
just as they were in the Copán valley. Cooking pots include wide shal- 
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low bowls, deeper basins, and shallow plates, which Joyce notes probably 
served as griddles. They are thus similar to the Copán comales but may 
have been used for different kinds of cooking. Food was served and eaten 
in smaller bowls, plates, and cylinders. Again, the suite of forms is similar 
to what is found at Copán. Damaged starch grains found by Morell-Hart 
in ceramic sherds from Lower Ulúa valley sites further support the use of 
these vessels for cooking or serving food. Traces of palm phytoliths may 
“correspond with strips of palms used as ties binding and wrapping foods 
(tamales for example)” (Morell-Hart 2011:151). 

Another important set ofimplements in both valleys isthe combination 
of a grinding stone (metate) and a grinder (mano). Most often associated 
with processing maize, manos and metates can be used for many kinds of 
crushing, pounding, or grinding. Other ground-stone implements include 
bowls, mortars, and pestles (Hendon 1987; Joyce 1991). And finally, the 
artifact inventories of both regions are rich in tools made from obsidian 
or chert. Obsidian tools from the Lower Ulúa valley showed evidence of 
having been used to process parts of palm trees, various grasses, fibers or 
fruit from the Bromeliaceae family, and phytoliths from members of the 
Marantaceae family, such as arrowroot. Tools were used to process wood, 
maize, squash, and root crops (Morell-Hart 2011). Use-wear analysis of 
obsidian blades from Copán residences by John Mallory (1984) found evi- 
dence of sawing, slicing, and scraping—all of which can be taken as in- 
direct evidence of processing a wide range of materials, including edibles. 

The overall impression gained from the evidence for Copán and Lower 
Ulúa valley foodways is that of a core group of staples within a larger 
framework of variety. Maize and squash formed part of the diet in both 
regions. But people livingin the two valleys also used many types of fruits, 
grains, seeds, herbs, and leafy plants in their meals. Nor were their cui- 
sines based on identical suites of edibles. Lower Ulúa valley people ate lirén 
tubers, manioc, achira, and arrowroot as well as amaranth and goosefoot, 
foods that lend themselves to a variety of preparations and combine well 
with seasonings such as herbs. They ate beans less often, however, than 
residents of the Copán valley. Fruits were valued for their flavor but not 
always the same species. While both ate nances, Ulúa valley residents also 
preferred papaya, custard apples, and hackberries, whereas Copanecos ate 
hog plums and sapotes. Chile peppers, one of the hallmarks of Mexican 
cuisines, do not seem to have been part of the cooking traditions in either 
valley, a preference that continues to express itself in contemporary Hon- 
duran cuisine. Morell-Hart (2011:222) notes that there are several ways 
to identify chile peppers. In other words, it is not a particularly fugitive 
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plant, and its absence seems to indicate lack of use rather than merely 
preservation issues. 

Cacao (Theobroma) was an important part of indigenous economies in 
north-central Honduras, including the Lower Ulúa valley, before Span- 
ish colonization and for some time afterward (Henderson 1977; Newson 
1986; Roys 1957; Scholes and Roys 1948; Sheptak 2013). Documentary 
sources written after the Spanish established control of the region make it 
clear that the indigenous idea of a proper settlement included cacao groves 
and agricultural fields as well as buildings (Sheptak 2013). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that cacao was grown and used by some of the earliest 
known residents of the Lower Ulúa valley. Residue analyses of ceramics as 
old as 1150 BCE from the site of Puerto Escondido attest to the use of cacao 
(Theobroma) in fermented drinks (Henderson and Joyce 2006; Henderson 
et al. 2007; Joyce and Henderson 2007). 

Colonial-period documents that include information about Maya so- 
ciety before the Spanish Conquest in the Yucatán Peninsula and Belize in- 
dicate that the desire to import cacao from north-central Honduras con- 
tributed to the establishment of long-distance trade relations between the 
two areas (Landa 1978; Roys 1957; Scholes and Roys 1948; Sheptak 2013). 
For the people in the Lower Ulúa region who grew the cacao and used it 
in their own meals, it signaled a homegrown sense of belonging that was 
not Maya but connected them to many different and more distant regions. 

Residue analysis of ceramic vessels from Copán that date to the time 
period under discussion in this chapter attests to the use of cacao there 
as well (McNeil, Hurst, and Sharer 2006). It seems likely that Copanecos, 
especially those from wealthy social houses living near the Main Group, 
got their cacao through trade with towns in the Lower Ulúa valley and 
adjacent cacao-growing areas —also the source of the Ulúa polychrome 
eating and drinking vessels. Important as an ingredient in drinks and 
sauces in both areas, cacao nevertheless would have had a different set of 
associations — as a core element of local identity in the Lower Ulúa valley 
but as an exotic import in the Copán valley. Despite its origins in a cultur- 
ally and linguistically distinct area, cacao may have been one way that the 
people in Copán developed a Maya identity and may have contributed to 
cuisine being a way of separating more prominent families from others. 
Many lines of evidence, such as residue analyses of vessels, decorative mo- 
tifs, hieroglyphic texts, and later documentary sources, link cacao, for ex- 
ample, to Maya notions of value and high status. Yet the unusually well 
preserved village of Cerén in El Salvador provides clear evidence of cacao's 
presence in a nonelite setting (Lentz et al. 1996). 
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Cacao, root crops, seeds and grains, squash and beans, fruits, herbs, and 
even the lack of chile peppers begin to shape a sense of differences and 
similarities that contribute to cuisine. As noted earlier, paleoethnobotani- 
cal studies suggest that the Copán valley diet relied heavily on maize and 
lacked the variety seen in the diet of the Lower Ulúa valley, thanks to root 
crops such as manioc or grains such as amaranth. Stable isotope analy- 
sis of human skeletal remains from Copán support the conclusion that 
maize and beans were eaten all the time by people at all levels of society, 
although with some differences between men and women (Gerry 1997; 
Gerry and Chesson 2000; Gerry and Krueger 1997; Reed 1998, 1999; Reed 
and Zeleznik 2016; Whittington and Reed 1997). 


Commensality in Context: Cuisine and Feasting 


Cuisine starts with food but expands to include the how and why of prepa- 
ration, serving, and consumption (Hastorf 2017). Commensality, as dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this chapter, is also important to our under- 
standing of cuisine's importance in the construction of identity and social 
relations. Excavations in both valleys show that feasting was something 
that happened in association with domestic places, providing the stage 
on which social identities were performed and negotiated (Hendon 2003, 
2010; Hendon, Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014; Lopiparo 2003, 2007). The labor 
and skill required to produce food and drink of the quality needed for these 
events fell heavily on women, whose abilities to brew and cook were on dis- 
play (Hendon 2010). Feasts go beyond mere eating because they are per- 
formances that require planning, cooperation, and skill. As the discussion 
at the beginning of the chapter emphasized, cuisines based on one or more 
staple foods are not necessarily identical. Preparation methods, flavoring 
principles, and ways of serving are all part of a cuisine. Cuisine must have 
depended in part on refinements rather than on a completely different set 
of raw ingredients. Sauces, fillings, and flavoring elements such as herbs, 
suggested by the plant and animal remains reviewed in this chapter, sug- 
gest ways that basic foodstuffs such as maize or root crops would be trans- 
formed into dishes that reflected local identities, created distinction, and 
fostered commensal relations. 

As one might expect, the Copán royal family involved itself in hosting 
feasts, both in their living quarters on the south side of the Main Group 
andin the monumental space associated with massive religious and funer- 
ary structures (Andrews and Bill 2005; Aoyama 1995; Joyce 1986; Long- 
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year 1952). The distribution of serving vessels, especially local and im- 
ported polychromes, and implements used for food preparation indicates 
that social houses living in larger and smaller patio groups located near the 
Main Group, in the generally wealthier and higher-status area, participated 
in status-enhancing feasts (Hendon 2003, 2010). Smaller and more rural 
patio groups clearly lacked the wealth or people to host elaborate feasts. 
Residents of these small sites may also have been involved in larger-scale 
feasting events through their social connections to the more substantial 
residential groups in the foothills or with residents of the inner zone. The 
presence of small amounts of fancy ceramics and censers at these rural 
sites (Gonlin 1993; see also Gonlin 1994, 2012) suggests that rural house- 
holds also relied on the commensality encouraged by feasting to develop 
social relations and mark important life-cycle events. The many burials 
associated with residential places of all sizes provide one example of such 
an event. The death of children, something that happened often (Storey 
1997), would have been an especially important moment to reinforce the 
emotional and psychological ties between members of the same family 
and the larger social house (Hendon, Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014). 

Feasts hosted by noble social houses or royalty were occasions to dem- 
onstrate the ways that ingredients could be combined into special ver- 
sions of everyday foods. Cacao, as evidenced by the analyses of McNeil, 
Hurst, and Sharer (2006), and venison (Pohl 1994) were items that higher- 
ranking and wealthier houses could offer to their peers and to lower-status 
rural dwellers. Serving beverages was not a simple task, however. Drinks 
made with cacao, maize, or other ingredients, for example, were not just 
about taste or alcohol content but also presentation. Served in tall, finely 
made and decorated drinking vessels, the liquid would be whipped or 
poured from a height to produce a frothy, foaming head on the surface of 
the liquid that seems to have been the quintessence of elegance and was 
highly valued (Hendon 2010; Stross 2011). Pohl’s study revealed more deer 
bones in the trash deposits of households living near the Main Group. This 
finding, coupled with the stable isotope results that suggest that meat 
was not widely eaten at Copán (Gerry 1997; Gerry and Krueger 1997; Reed 
1999), underscore the ways that feast dishes made with venison or other 
meats would have been a valued aspect of the meals served at these events. 

Feasting in the Lower Ulúa valley was associated with life-cycle events 
and the ball game. Ballcourts used for communal events and rituals are 
found at several sites, some larger, such as Cerro Palenque, and some 
smaller, such as Campo Dos (Hendon 2010; Hendon, Joyce, and Lopiaro 
2014). This proliferation of ballcourts represents one way that Lower Ulúa 
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societies differed from the Copán valley where one ballcourt was built in 
the Main Group, with a second one added later in an adjacent residential 
area (Fash and Lane 1983; Joyce, Hendon, and Lopiparo 2009). Feasting 
in the Lower Ulúa valley, whether connected to a ball game or not, in- 
cluded dishes made from maize, manioc, and other ingredients that al- 
lowed for creativity in combining flavorings and in presentation. Tamales, 
suggested by the traces of palm strips in vessels analyzed by Morell-Hart 
(2011), would be one such festive dish that was more labor-intensive than 
the usual preparations of common ingredients. Copal and tobacco, used 
in rituals, would also have been part of these events (Morell-Hart 2011). 

Lower Ulúa valley communities marked the end of feasts and associated 
ritual events in a deliberate manner. They broke many of the implements 
and ritual objects used during the event, burying them in or around lomas, 
or foundation mounds. One such event at Cerro Palenque was associated 
with the renewal of the western building. Censers and vessels for serving 
and eating were smashed on a pavement. This deposit was then buried 
by layers of broken objects, including figurines as well as more vessels. 
A single human femur was placed on top of this material. The bone and 
its supporting deposit were then covered by the staircase created as part 
of a renovation of the building foundation mound (Hendon 2010). Exca- 
vations by Jeanne Lopiparo at the site of Currusté (CR-32) provide an- 
other example. Currusté, like Campo Dos, is a valley settlement, but larger 
than its neighbor. It, too, was involved in crafting things out of clay, in- 
cluding impressively large three-dimensional figures, and may have had 
a ballcourt (now destroyed). Lopiparo found a dense and large deposit in 
one area of the site that included fine-paste serving vessels clearly broken 
in situ. Six large censers had been broken in a circle. One of these has been 
reconstructed and depicts a standing woman. Below the ring of censers 
lay several bundles of human long bones, covered by the remains of the 
feasting and ritual events (Hendon, Joyce, and Lopiparo 2014; Lopiparo 
2008, 2009). 

The similarity in feasting events between the larger and smaller sites 
in the Lower Ulúa valley argues in favor of heterarchy rather than hier- 
archy. The production of pottery vessels and figurines was also widely dis- 
tributed between valley sites, suggesting a system of gift giving that re- 
inforced social ties through the exchange of similar items (Hendon, Joyce, 
and Lopiparo 2014; Joyce 2017; Lopiparo 2003, 2004, 2007; Lopiparo and 
Hendon 2009; Lopiparo, Joyce, and Hendon 2005). Whereas Copán feasts 
reinforced the social hierarchy of powerful social houses living near the 
Main Group and certainly the power of the ruling family, Lower Ulúa val- 
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ley feasts allowed for interaction within and across settlements of vary- 
ing sizes. The food and drink served at these feasts allowed individuals 
and groups to demonstrate their ability to prepare dishes that agreed with 
the culturally developed ideas about how to prepare, serve, and consume 
food and drink—in other words, showing their understanding of the local 
cuisine in all its subtlety. The traces of plant and animal remains suggest 
that both areas had much to work with in terms of the core ingredients of 
dishes, such as meats, grains, starches, and vegetables, as well as flavor- 
ing principles and condiments. Feasting and cuisine emerge as flexible 
ways to build relationships that are sometimes hierarchical, sometimes 
heterarchical. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Talking Feasts: Classic Maya Commensal 
Politics at La Corona 


MAXIME LAMOUREUX-ST-HILAIRE 


Few would dispute that sharing meals, or commensality, is of universal 
importance among human societies (Brown 1991:139; Douglas and Isher- 
wood 1996:61). Many aspects of commensality have been explored by 
anthropological archaeologists, especially from the standpoint of feast- 
ing practices —that is, extraordinary and ritualized communal food con- 
sumption — which provide ideal occasions for (re)defining social relations 
through performance and material exchanges (Dietler 1996; Dietler and 
Hayden 2001; Van der Veen 2003). Among complex societies, the potential 
of feasts to simultaneously exclude and include political agents has been 
used to highlight how they are critical "for the enactment of sovereignty" 
(A. T. Smith 2015:69). Among the ancient Maya, feasting has been recog- 
nized as a political strategy used by royal courts to form alliances and reify 
status through material exchanges and conspicuous display (Ardren, this 
volume; Brown and Freiwald, this volume; Dahlin et al. 2010; Foias 2002, 
2013; Halperin and Foias 2010, 2012; LeCount 2001, 2010; LeCount and 
Yaeger 2010; McAnany 2010; Reents-Budet 2000; Tokovinine 2016). 

In this chapter, I move beyond material exchanges and hierarchy to ad- 
dress the communicational functions of feasting practices at Classic Maya 
royal courts. I present archaeological evidence from the late Late Classic 
(ca. 800 CE) regal palace of La Corona, Guatemala, to study the organiza- 
tion of politically charged feasts by the government of this polity. I argue 
thata central function of Classic Maya regal palaces was the orchestration 
of political gatherings centered around two entangled activities: commu- 
nal food consumption and interpersonal communication. These recurring 
commensal events —featuring delicious food and drinks, reciprocal com- 
munication, and material exchanges— provided an institutional strategy 
corresponding to what Dietler (1996:98—99) defines as diacritical feasting. 
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Below, I first provide background information about the political insti- 
tution of La Corona, Guatemala, after which I adopt a chaíne opératoire-like 
narrative to follow how foodstuffs, artifacts, and people flowed through 
carefully designed architectural settings and interacted in order to real- 
ize their political potential. This leads me to discuss palace kitchens and 
storage facilities, royal administration, and the distinct communicational 
settings designed by Classic Maya architects. I then analyze the relation- 
ship between royal-sponsored feasts and institutional communication to 
explore the sociopolitical value of food and the risks inherent to hosting 
feasts. Finally, I close this chapter with a commentary on certain method- 
ological aspects of food archaeology. 


The Regal Palace of La Corona in the Ninth Century 


During the second half of the eighth century, the government of La Co- 
rona—a midsize polity located in northwest Petén, Guatemala (Figure 
9.1) —was transformed by shifting geopolitical dynamics (Lamoureux- 
St-Hilaire 2018b). As the Kaanul hegemony receded from the Southern 
Lowlands, the La Corona rulers apparently weathered the political demise 
of their former overlords, filling in the regional political vacuum and ac- 
quiring more autonomy (Canuto, Barrientos Q., and Bustamante 2017). 
The fate of the post-Kaanul La Corona regime is reflected in the material 
record of its regal palace: an acropolis located west of the site's Main Plaza 
(Figure 9.1), measuring ca. 80 m x 55 m and 7-11 m in height, which sup- 
ported a central platform surrounded by four architectural groups (the 
Northeast, Southeast, Southwest, and Northwest Groups; Canuto et al. 
2017; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b). The palace's post-750 CE renovations 
and the dense middens associated with its subsequent occupations indi- 
cate that the government of La Corona remained dynamic and in sync 
with changing economic and political networks until the site's abandon- 
ment, ca. 900 CE (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
et al. 2020). 

Around 750 CE, royal architects decommissioned the two southern 
groups of the palace that were associated with the Kaanul hegemony, 
and then significantly renovated the Northeast and Northwest Groups 
(Canuto, Barrientos Q., and Bustamante 2017; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
2018b:235-238; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2020). This architectural pro- 
gram, spanning the Halcón B (ca. 750 CE) and Tucán (ca. 790-850 CE) 
construction phases, significantly altered the palace's spatial syntax. By 
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the ninth century, the two northern groups had become well-integrated, 
complementary complexes serving the residential, communicational, eco- 
nomic, administrative, and ceremonial functions of the royal court (Figure 
9.2; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b). 

This chapter builds on extensive architectural, artifactual, and geo- 
archaeological data (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018a, 2018b; Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire et al. 2019) produced by the author during five years of work in 
the Northeast and Northwest Groups of the La Corona regal palace under 
the umbrella of the Proyecto Regional Arqueológico La Corona, codirected 
by Marcello A. Canuto and Tomás Barrientos. Excavations and multi- 
proxy analyses revealed that the Northeast and Northwest Groups were 
designed, in part, to facilitate the accumulation, storage, and transfor- 
mation of goods and food (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b; Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire et al. 2019). The Northwest Group, with its storehouses, kitchens, 
craft areas, administrative section, and middens, was primarily dedicated 
to the ancillary activities supporting the daily subsistence of the court and 
its political feasts (see below; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2019). Mean- 
while, the Northeast Group, richly decorated with politically charged art, 
served as both the royal residential compound and the center stage for the 
La Corona regime (see below; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b). The articulat- 
ing point between these two groups, a passageway structure monitored by 
royal administrators, channeled the flow of people and resources. All three 
sections of the regal palace played a key role in La Corona's commensal 
politics and are further discussed below. 


The Beginning and End of Commensal Politics 


A chaîne opératoire approach to goods and foodstuffs can adequately model 
the activities that occurred within the distinct areas of Classic Maya regal 
palaces (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b: 71-77). Staples were acquired by 
royals, stored, transformed, served, consumed, or distributed, and the 
by-products of their transformation and consumption were finally dis- 
carded. Current scholarship suggests that staples were acquired by Clas- 
sic Maya royals through tithing mechanisms (i.e., taxes and tribute; Foias 
2002, 2013; McAnany 2010; McAnany et al. 2002). Consequently, this 
acquisition process should have taken place in courtly settings—a topic 
abundantly documented by iconographers and epigraphers (Jackson 2013, 
2015; Miller and Brittenham 2013; Miller and Martin 2004). I believe 
this acquisition happened during courtly diacritical feasts that brought 
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together royals, some of their "international" allies, and their vassals (i.e., 
the leaders of local communities of production). These commensal events 
provided an incentive for vassals to gather and deliver their dues. Thus, 
through this exchange of tithe for feast, these gatherings substantiated 
the regime by materializing the reciprocal relationship between royals, 
allies, and vassals (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:55- 62). 

In addition, this relationship was reified through the distribution of re- 
galia— textiles, jewelry, ceramic containers, and other portable objects— 
to vassals (see below; Foias 2002, 2013; LeCount and Yaeger 2010; Mc- 
Anany 2010, 2013; McAnany et al. 2002). A practical implication of both 
the acquisition and distribution steps of the chaíne opératoire is a need for 
storage facilities (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:74; Morell-Hart, this vol- 
ume). Indeed, the royals required adequate space for storing staples and 
regalia, and such storehouses should be found in association with recep- 
tion areas. And while common sense and general archaeological theory 
dictate this, storage functions "are seldom mentioned by those interpret- 
ing palace room function" (McAnany 2010:178; for rare exceptions, see 
Smyth 2016; Vidal-Lorenzo, Vázquez-de-Ágredos-Pascual, and Muñoz- 
Cosme 2016). 

A detailed discussion of Classic Maya courtly storage goes beyond the 
scope of this chapter, but I would like to highlight that distinct types of 
storehouses may be identified by somewhat elusive architectural features. 
In particular, taxes and tribute were likely stored near reception areas inside 
masonry rooms with restricted doorways and significant "empty space" fit 
for wooden architecture, such as shelving (Figure 9.3; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
2018b:506-512; Vidal-Lorenzo, Vázquez-de -Ágredos-Pascual, and Mufioz- 
Cosme 2016). Meanwhile, foodstuffs were likely stored near kitchens in 
well-ventilated, semiperishable structures with internal subdivisions fit 
for supporting shelves, tables, and other storage devices (Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire 2018b:204, 214-215). 

It is impossible to gain an emic understanding of the reciprocal dy- 
namics that balanced the exchanges of taxes and tribute for feasts and 
regalia. Most models of feudalism (Bloch 1961; Giddens 1973; Marx 1967; 
Seignobos 1902) suggest that all lords entertained a decidedly asymmet- 
rical reciprocity with their vassals. Yet these models should be used care- 
fully — and for Classic Maya regimes to last for centuries, the reciprocal 
arrangements and expectations defining these exchanges must have been 
in a certain state of balance. Just as offering taxes and tribute was a costly 
endeavor, preparing and hosting feasts was complex and labor-intensive. 
In addition, inclusion in diacritical royal-sponsored events yielded unique 
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Figure 9.3. Artistic reconstruction of the interior of Room 7 of Str. 13Q-4G, looking 
northwest. Illustration by Jean-Claude St-Hilaire. 


ideological and political value (Ardren, this volume; Brown and Freiwald, 
this volume). In other words, the intangible value of inclusion in royal 
feasts — and the tangible exchanges and consumption this entailed — may 
have been perceived by vassals as adequate to counterbalance the tithes 
and homage required of them (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:59- 62). 
Beyond material trade, mutual information exchanges were a center- 
piece of Classic Maya royal feasts (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:47). 
Having gathered vassals and allies at court, royals could provide them with 
instructions or information. Conversely, royals certainly expected politi- 
cal partners to offer relevant information — exchanges that contributed 
to the immaterial value of feasts. Beyond exchanges of specific informa- 
tion, these governmental gatherings were likely used to coordinate events 
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such as military expeditions, building efforts, or public ceremonies (see 
Restall 2001:345-346, on the stately matters discussed at colonial Yuca- 
tec courts). Some guests undoubtedly played more prominent roles in ver- 
bal exchanges, having access to privileged information. Thus, locations for 
courtly feasts required distinct communicational settings for accommo- 
dating groups of different sizes. A proxemics approach to this question 
suggests that adequate spaces for commensal politics occurred in areas 
of similar dimensions to Titicaca public plazas, or “relatively small spaces 
suitable for communication at close range” (Moore 1996:796). Beyond 
facilitating verbal communication, such settings allowed participants to 
appropriately examine one another's behavior and subtle material infor- 
mation encoded in regalia (Kolata 1993; Moore 1996:790-796). 

Occasional gatherings in royal courtyards — the principal architectural 
groups of palaces —assembled the political community, which composed 
the crux of Classic Maya regimes (following Canuto and Lamoureux- 
St-Hilaire 2017). These regime-enacting events not only materialized a 
network through physical exchanges, they also entangled participants 
through reciprocal communication (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:69- 
71). Although feasting was the focal point of these events, lubricating 
both kinds of exchange, they certainly featured some ritualized perfor- 
mance—as evidenced by the many performers and musicians in Classic 
Maya courtly scenes (Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006; Miller and Martin 
2004). Yet, unlike large public theatrical rituals, for which artistic perfor- 
mance was pivotal (Inomata 2006), diacritical royal-sponsored feasts did 
not emphasize unidirectional communication. I now turn to the ca. 800 CE 
regal palace of La Corona to contextualize these thoughts on courtly feasts 
and their role in fomenting exchanges of goods and information. 


Commensal Politics in the Ninth-Century La Corona Regal Palace 


Preparation 


The Northwest Group of the La Corona regal palace was responsible for 
providing items and subsistence to its main occupants who resided and 
officiated in the Northeast Group. An extensive multiproxy data set— 
composed of architectural, macro- and microartifactual, paleobotanical, 
and geochemical data — indicates that this ancillary group fulfilled the role 
of storing foodstuffs, preparing meals, crafting different types of items, 
and managing the discard of refuse resulting from item and food trans- 
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formation and consumption (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b; Lamoureux- 
St-Hilaire et al. 2019). 

While the political apparatus responsible for acquiring staples was an- 
chored in the Northeast Courtyard, the Northwest Group is where com- 
mensal politics were rooted. Its two kitchen areas, multiple storage facili- 
ties, and several middens reflect the lively ancillary activities that occurred 
there during the ninth century CE. Str. 13Q-4I, which featured a hearth, 
was used for both food preparation and for storing botanical foodstuffs, 
as indicated by geochemical and macrobotanical remains (Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire 2018a; 2018b:434-435; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2019). Simi- 
larly, Str. 13Q-4H2, a storehouse for meat-based products (as indicated 
by microartifactual and geochemical data), was coupled with an exterior 
kitchen area identified geoarchaeologically (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018a; 
2018b:375-376, 404, 433; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2019). Str. 13Q-4H1 
served a mix of domestic and ancillary functions (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
2018b:433). Finally, Room 7 of Str. 13Q-4G was likely used for both food 
preparation and storage of serving vessels, with well over twenty recon- 
structible vessels (predominantly Nanzal Red bowls and dishes) found in 
storage in its northern half (Figure 9.3; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:293- 
294, 433-434). The interconnected buildings and areas of the Northwest 
Group defined an ancillary group not unlike palace kitchens identified at 
Xunantunich (LeCount 2010) and Copán (Sanders 1989). 

In addition, excavations in two middens associated with the Tucán oc- 
cupation of the Northwest Group confirm these functions with a multi- 
faceted data set composed of large amounts of butchered animal bones, 
carbonized remains of edible plants, and geochemical data reflecting the 
deposition of massive amounts of organic material (see below; Lamoureux- 
St-Hilaire 2018b:303-368, 379-403). Also found in the middens were 
significant proportions of vessels belonging to the three functional groups 
identified by Hendon (2002:216; this volume) as integral to ancient Maya 
feasting practices: (1) food preparation; (2) ritual food serving and eat- 
ing; and (3) long-term or large-scale storage. These included many stor- 
age and cooking vessels: large Cambio Unslipped, Encanto Striated, and 
Tinaja Red jars (30-50 cm in diameter); large Chaquiste Impressed, Cam- 
bio Unslipped, Zubin Red, and Tinaja Red basins (36-45 cm in diameter); 
and large red- and black-slipped bowls of the Tinaja Red, Infierno Black, 
and Nanzal Red types (up to 60 cm in diameter; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
2018b:303- 332). To reiterate, these data strongly indicate that the North- 
west Group was used to prepare large quantities of food. 
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Figure 9.4. Artistic reconstruction of the north half of the Northeast Courtyard, 
looking north. Illustration by Jean-Claude St-Hilaire. The front stage of Str. 13Q-4G 
features prominently, with the doorways to its rooms 3 and 4 in the center. Since only 
fragments of its stucco frieze were found, this depiction is inaccurate and was inspired 
by the Holmul frieze discovered by Francisco Estrada-Belli (with his permission). 


Control 


The Northwest Group's easternmost section, dubbed the Corridor, was 
composed of a mix of residential, administrative, and storage-oriented 
architecture, and was home to the principal royal administrators who 
managed the flow of people and things at court (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
2018b:287-291, 431-433). Everyone and everything transiting between 
the Northeast and Northwest Groups passed through Room 1 of Str. 13Q- 
4F, a passageway building featuring two facing doorways and benches 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:112-114, 290). The throne-like south bench, 
with its slanted backrest, was designed for seating court officials. Mean- 
while, its platform-like north bench was lower and probably served to hold 
goods or food for inspection. 1 have hypothesized that this room served 
to tally both the foodstuffs transferred to the Northwest Group for stor- 
age and dishes served in the Northeast Group (Figure 9.4). Artifactual evi- 
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dence— fragments of carved stone, paper-making artifacts, carving tools, 
and such — from the adjacent residential Room 4 of Str. 13Q-4F suggests 
that its occupants were scribes (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:287-291). 
These data, along with the instrumental nature of the adjoining passage- 
way, have led me to suggest that this section of the palace was under the 
purview of an ajk'uhuun— a Classic Maya noble title best translated as ^wor- 
shipper" (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:290-291, following Zender 2004: 
180-195). This rich context supports the hypothesis that an ajk'uhuun was 
involved — perhaps not in the service of, but in the control of, food served 
at courtly feasts (Coe and Kerr 1998:94; LeCount 2010:135). 


Service 


The focal point of the Northeast Courtyard was the massive northern plat- 
form and its hieroglyphic staircase, which, at close to 60 m^, spanned the 
courtyard's width, abutting not only Str. 13Q-4G but also Str. 13Q-4B2 to 
the east and the passageway to the west (Figure 9.4). Retainers leaving 
the Northwest Group would have exited the passageway onto this stage, 
since the four-step-tall, 30 m? vast staircase leading to the platform was 
the only access point to four of its rooms (Rooms 2-5) and to Room 1 of 
Str. 13Q-4F (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:115). 

This monumental stage was surrounded by politically charged art 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:127-134). Stucco friezes decorated the 
facades of Strs. 13Q-4B2, -4G, and -4F. The upper step of the staircase, 
mostly destroyed by looters, featured up to fifteen hieroglyphic monu- 
ments —four of which were salvaged from looters' back dirt (Elements 
57, 58, 60, and 61). Additionally, the platform's eastern edge created a 
veranda-like, semi-interior space, featuring a bench with two hieroglyphic 
monuments in its backrest (Elements 55 and 56). While none of these 
carved monuments were located in their original context, they told the 
feats of past La Corona royals and of their overlords, the Kaanul kings (Ca- 
nuto et al. 2017; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b; Stuart et al. 2015). 

In other words, retainers carrying foodstuffs from the Northwest 
Group would have stepped onto this political stage for service, granting a 
definite ideological dimension to the presented food. By serving the meals 
to hosts and guests alike, the servers involved all feasters in the exercise 
of royal politics. 
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Consumption 


The aforementioned middens of the Northwest Group document the kinds 
of food eaten at court. In particular, the middens dated to the Tucán oc- 
cupation (Middens F and D) included a variety of food-related vessels: 
small Tinaja Red, Infierno Black, and Pantano Impressed jars (13-18 cm in 
diameter), which could have been used to serve beverages; large Tinaja Red, 
Infierno Black, Carmelita Incised, Nanzal Red bowls, dishes, and plates (up 
to 60 cm in diameter), which could have been used to serve soups, stews, 
and dry food such as tamales; and a wide variety of smaller Altar Orange, 
Trapiche Incised, Pabellon Modeled-Carved, Cedro Gadrooned, Provincia 
Plano-Relief, Caribe Incised, Tumba Black-on-Orange, Poite Incised, Tres 
Naciones Gray, Chablekal Gray, Chicxulub Incised, and Saxche-Palmar 
dishes, bowls, tecomates, and vases that could have been used for con- 
suming dry foods and beverages, such as cacao-based drinks, stews, atole, 
tamales, and roasted meat (Figure 9.5; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:303- 
332; also see Beliaev, Davletshin, and Tokovinine 2010; Eppich 2009; Hous- 
ton, Stuart, and Taube 1989; LeCount 2001; Taube 1989). 

Beyond documenting the types of food consumed at court, the fine 
ceramics — especially those belonging to the Tres Naciones fine gray sphere 
and to the Altar and Balancan fine orange spheres —tie ninth-century La 
Corona to an international trade network extending to the Gulf Coast 
and the Northern Lowlands (Foias and Bishop 2013; Sabloff 1975; Smith 
19771). If access to these imported vessels highlights the healthy economy 
of the La Corona royal court, their handling by guests would certainly have 
been significant, involving them in the government's foreign network. 

In addition to ceramics, abundant faunal data from these middens in- 
dicate that meat eaten at court predominantly consisted of deer but also 
included turkey, peccary, dog, opossum, crocodile, and fish (Fridberg 2018, 
and personal communication, 2018). Finally, macrobotanical data indicate 
that maize and fruits such as nance, sapote, and citrus were among the bo- 
tanical ingredients included in courtly meals (Cagnato 2018; Lamoureux- 
St-Hilaire 2018b:404-406). While these data document valuable aspects 
of the diet of the La Corona court, identifying loci of food consumption is 
harder, since this kind of activity left virtually no primary refuse. Thus, my 
inferences about eating loci rely on geochemical data, artifacts in related 
contexts, and architectural evidence. 

Geochemical data gathered from stucco surfaces in excavation units 
in the Northeast Courtyard differed significantly from those within the 
Northwest Group. While evidence for food preparation and discard abound 


Figure 9.5. Photo ofa sample of the vessel fragments from the following types found 
in Midden F: Carmelita Incised (top), two Pantano Impressed: Stamped (middle), 
Pabellon Modeled-Carved (bottom left), and Altar Orange: Red Slip (bottom right). 
Photo by the author. 
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in the ancillary group (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2019), a thick overbur- 
den resulting from extensive, destructive looting prevented a thorough 
geoarchaeological study of the Northeast Courtyard (Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire 2018b:362-368). Yet concentrations of midlevels of phosphorous 
and higher levels of potassium in uncovered segments of the Courtyard 
suggest that food consumption occurred in several of its areas (Figure 9.6; 
Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:400-402). Relevant geochemical signatures 
were found on interior and exterior benches, on the front platform of Str. 
13Q-4G, on its staircase, and in the courtyard, fronting Room 2 of Str. 
13Q-4B1. While these data do strengthen the idea that food was consumed 
regularly within the Northeast Group, they cannot distinguish daily meals 
from feasting events. 

Artifactual, geochemical, and architectural data identify distinct areas 
of the Northeast Courtyard as conducive to both eating and communi- 
cation, thus supporting the idea that commensality was a central po- 
litical strategy for the La Corona royal court. The size of the courtyard, 
coupled with its elevated stage, corresponds to proxemic proportions 
ideal for "communication of detailed information over small distances" 
(Moore 1996:796, following Kolata 1993). More precisely, this architec- 
tural space could have accommodated groups of distinct sizes and may be 
subdivided into three categories: a semipublic stage, limited stages, and 
private settings. 

The Northeast Group's semipublic stage was Str. 13Q-4G's front plat- 
form, where the upper echelons of the court could have consumed food 
in front of an audience, with the potential to interact with guests in the 
courtyard below. Several reconstructible vessels — small and large bowls 
and jars — were found on this stage and in adjacent rooms, suggesting that 
meals were consumed there. In addition, several bulky jar necks, seem- 
ingly reused as pot stands, were left on the front platform of Str. 13Q-4G. 
These may have supported round-bottomed jars, which, located under the 
building's facade, would have efficiently collected rainwater for drinking 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:257). 

The broad steps fronting the stage could have held dozens of individu- 
als. These steps, which featured hieroglyphic monuments that related the 
political legacy of La Corona, conferred a political overtone to this setting, 
where individuals could have engaged in conversation about the artistic 
background. It remains unclear if and in what position people would have 
engaged in feasting in the courtyard itself; they could, for example, have 
been seated on mats or pillows or, alternatively, on wooden furniture. At 
any rate, the 220 m* courtyard could have accommodated as many as 101 
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to 792 people (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:132, following Inomata 2006 
and Tsukamoto 2014). 

The limited communicational stages of the courtyard were its two ex- 
terior benches: one in the veranda, the other located in front of Str. 13Q- 
4B1. Both benches, occupying the courtyard's east flank, likely featured 
hieroglyphic panels and were of comparable size (respectively, 2.84 m° 
and ca. 2.34 m°), comfortably seating two to four people (Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire 2018b:127-131, 170-172). Although both benches could have facili- 
tated communication within small groups, their contexts diverged signifi- 
cantly. The veranda bench, built on the Str. 13Q-4G stage, was adjacent to 
the doorway of this building's small residential Room 2, had walls on three 
sides, and faced a relatively narrow section of the platform. Meanwhile, 
the courtyard bench, built in an elaborate masonry style, was located near 
the courtyard's centerline and faced a potentially larger crowd. Geochemi- 
cal data from the veranda bench surface suggest that it was used regularly 
for eating (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:384). 

Nobles sitting on these two benches could have eaten and conversed 
while also interacting with interlocutors who moved around them— 
juxtaposing distinct physical positions, which in turn reified political 
status. The hieroglyphic panels placed in the backrest of the benches 
would, once again, have given a political inflection to these interactions. 
In sum, these exterior benches were ideal for engaging distinct courtiers 
and vassals in commensal politics, albeit in a less overt fashion than their 
neighboring semipublic stage. 

The third, private setting for commensal politics consisted of the audi- 
ence rooms in the courtyard, specifically Rooms 3 and 4 of Str. 13Q-4G. 
Both rooms had communicational functions: they featured broad door- 
ways (averaging 2.06 m) without curtain holders and massive C-shaped 
benches (respectively, 11 m? and 10 m?), which could each have comfort- 
ably accommodated up to eight people. Room 3 was unfortunately severely 
damaged by looters, but its east section was sufficiently preserved to show- 
case an unusual feature: a small double niche/window that opened toward 
the neighboring Room 2 and would have allowed both visual and acous- 
tic contact (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:143-144). The layout of Room 4, 
targeted by two more looters' tunnels, was similar to that of Room 3. Yet 
a large hieroglyphic panel, Element 59, was placed in the center of the 
room's back wall, above the bench. The presence of this panel, portray- 
ing La Corona ruler Chakaw Nahb Chan dressed as a Kaanul lord (Canuto 
et al. 2017), and the central location of the room and its prominence have 
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led me to suggest that this was the main throne room of the regal palace 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:141-142). 

As settings for commensal politics, these rooms provided opportunities 
to address more private or sensitive matters. Iconographic and epigraphic 
data (Delvendahl 2010; Miller and Brittenham 2013; Miller and Martin 
2004; Schele and Miller 1986) indicate that beyond the royals themselves, 
guests allowed in these settings were visiting dignitaries or belonged to 
the upper echelons of local politics. Yet, in accordance with iconographic 
data, their wide doorways suggest that their occupants could also have en- 
gaged with individuals located outside (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:111, 
505-506). Thus, partial serving vessels found in these rooms, their archi- 
tectural features, and geochemical data all support the idea that they were 
used for eating and communication. 

These three settings, all conducive to commensality, are situated along 
an exclusionary or diacritical spectrum: semipublic, limited, and private. 
Together, they composed a multifaceted space with the potential to host 
regime-enacting commensal political gatherings ranging from intimate 
meetings to banquets. In addition, the attached Northwest Group had ade- 
quate settings for preparing both small and large meals, which could have 
been inspected in the passageway structure before being served. Follow- 
ing this, the performance of service, leading attendants onto the politi- 
cally charged stage, accentuated the value of food. Finally, when refuse and 
soiled vessels were brought back to the Northwest Group to be cleaned or 
tossed in middens, they effectively disappeared from the scene. 

While these feasts were organized by royals, they prescribed reciprocal 
obligations in the form of taxes and tribute —a topic documented through 
both Classic Maya art history (Miller and Martin 2004, for example) and 
anthropological literature (Dietler 1996, for example). As discussed above, 
the fruit of royal tithing was necessarily piled in nearby storage facilities, 
where it would be tallied for later use in the production of food and items 
at court. In the La Corona palace's Northeast Courtyard, Rooms 1 and 2 
of Str. 13Q-4B1 and Rooms 2 and 3 of Str. 13Q-4F are suitable for such 
functions. Opening directly onto the courtyard, they featured adequate 
"empty space" for storage furniture, along with administrative benches 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:102-110, 171-175). 

Institutional gatherings revolving around diacritical feasting filled 
regal palaces with distinct classes of people who were given a participa- 
tory role in the political apparatus while simultaneously reifying royal 
sovereignty (A. T. Smith 2015:69). With reception areas fully engaged in 
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commensal politics, audience chambers crowded with nobles, stages busy 
with performances, storehouses and passageways packed with goods and 
attended by administrators, and ancillary buildings in full use, palaces 
were at their busiest. Beyond these pragmatic functions, distinct classes 
of people clad in appropriate regalia and attire interacted by exchanging 
things and information, thus reifying social and ideological aspects of the 
political order. Beyond giving their raison d'étre to palatial settings, these 
commensal politics entangled royals and courtiers, simultaneously ex- 
pressing and fulfilling the regime (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:69-70). 
These events, as a form of communicational technology, were central in- 
struments of power among the Classic Maya. 


Discussion 


By arranging food-related data and Classic Maya royal feasts within the 
frame of communication and political networking, I have diverged from 
most literature on royal courts and palace economies, which generally em- 
phasizes theatrical performances (Inomata 2006; Inomata and Tsukamoto 
2014), craft production (Aoyama 2009; McAnany 2010), or the acquisition 
and preparation of food (Foias 2013; LeCount 2010). Meanwhile, "ancient 
Maya eating" has mostly been investigated from a dietary perspective, be 
it from the angle of ceramics (Eppich 2009; Hendon 2002), trace analyses 
(Hall et al. 1990; Hurst et al. 2002), epigraphy (Beliaev, Davletshin, and To- 
kovinine 2010; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 1989; Zender 2000), zooarchae- 
ology (Emery 2003; Herrera Flores and Gótz 2014), or biological anthro- 
pology (Anderson 2010; White et al. 2001). These worthwhile approaches 
are all fascinating, and by emphasizing the communicational role of feasts, 
I provide an additional, complementary perspective to better tie ancient 
Maya foodways and governance together. Several anthropological themes 
are highlighted by the lens of commensal politics. Below, I explore two 
broad topics stemming from this approach to food archaeology: the socio- 
political value of feast fare and the risks inherent to commensal politics. 


The Sociopolitical Value of Feast Fare 


In defining royal-sponsored feasts as a political strategy, I mean that these 
events were a centripetal force allowing royals to gather allies and vassals 
at court. Not unlike ideas proposed by Golden and Scherer (2013), I be- 
lieve these feasts fostered a political community by creating a network of 
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trust. However, only a small segment of society was welcomed in these 
trust-building events, which essentially allied the royals to nobles and 
the leaders of “grassroots coalitions of ‘like-minded’ subjects committed 
to sociopolitical reproduction" (Smith 2003:155). Thus, royal-sponsored 
commensal politics did not foster "generalized trust,” free of reciprocal ex- 
pectations across societies (Golden and Scherer 2013:400; Uslaner 2000: 
574); their very exclusiveness, which barred "non-politicians," created a 
web of "particularized trust" with tacit reciprocal expectations (Uslaner 
2000:573-574). 

While these occasions were instrumental in establishing royal sov- 
ereignty, they were also a prime opportunity for guests to bolster their 
own status by acquiring privileged information and regalia, or by simply 
participating in the supernatural power of their liege (Sahlins 2017a). By 
stepping inside regal palaces —which embodied divine and international 
connections —local power brokers participated in divine kingly charisma 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:70, 469). This mutual engagement, assem- 
bling the regime, coalesced through commensality when allies broke tamal 
together. Thus, food served at feasts embodied a social contract and, as 
such, must have been perceived as quintessentially political (Ardren, this 
volume; Brown and Freiwald, this volume) by guests and hosts alike— 
a fact epitomized, at La Corona, by the politically charged art decorating 
the entire Northeast Courtyard of the palace. 

One does not need to look to the ancient Maya to observe the com- 
municational and political value of food. Stemming from the idea that 
every social domain may be examined for its political character (Gramsci, 
Hoare, and Nowell-Smith 1971), anthropologists and sociologists have ex- 
pressed the "notion that food is good to communicate" (Jones 2007:8) 
and that narrative practices during meals yield political agendas that can 
both empower and diminish distinct commensal agents (Ochs and Taylor 
1992). Among American families, for example, meals compose the princi- 
pal chapters of family dramas (Douglas 1972, 1984), and commensality is 
instrumental in defining children's competency as family and community 
members (Ochs and Shohet 2006). At a different level, "entrepreneurial" 
or "patron-role" feasts have long been argued to be prime political tools for 
chiefs, big men, or aggrandizers among societies politically less centralized 
than the Classic Maya (Blanton et al. 1996; Clark and Blake 1994; Dietler 
1996; Wiessner 2002) or during earlier periods of Maya prehistory (Brown 
and Freiwald, this volume). If family meals emphasize household politi- 
cal structures, and if feasting among incipient rulers was an instrumental 
political tool, then feasts shared among self-asserted politicians (many 
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of whom were undoubtedly related by blood or kin) most definitely ex- 
pressed the structure of regimes. In this context, cuisine and “inhibition- 
releasing" substances —such as pulque/chih (Brown and Freiwald, this 
volume; Carter and Matsumoto, this volume; Houston and Stuart 2001; 
Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:120-122; LeCount 2001; Stuart 2005) or 
chocolate and honey-based fermented beverages or chab kakaw (Coe 1994: 
140; Hull 2010:241; Vail and Dedrick, this volume) — certainly lubricated 
the interactions of political agents. In other words, the quality and quan- 
tity of feast fare would have been pivotal to the regime's success. Albeit 
drawing from limited epigraphic evidence (Robicsek and Hales 1981:190), 
Houston and Stuart (2001:69) describe a Classic Maya logograph for feast, 
featuring “two stylized faces stuffed with tamales and drink,” which, they 
argue, references generous consumption of “heaps of tamales and bowls 
of pulque (chih) and other savory drinks,” which served as “preliminaries” 
for tribute offerings that “inferiors” offered to their lords. 

While royal feasts were occasions to assemble the regime, traditional 
power brokers — the leaders of communities of production (i.e., the "in- 
feriors”) —certainly hosted scaled-down versions of these gatherings for 
their more restricted political networks. Just as regalia gifted to vassals 
reinforced their status (Foias 2002, 2013; LeCount and Yaeger 2010; Mc- 
Anany 2010, 2013; McAnany et al. 2002), the information exchanged and 
the practices witnessed at royal feasts trickled down to communities of 
production. Details about the cuisine, its ritualized service, and its archi- 
tectural context and proclivity for communication were not lost on vassals, 
who certainly embraced these political practices. Thus, beyond regalia, in- 
formation and foodways learned at court by vassals and allies were active 
elements in the assemblage of sovereignty (sensu A. T. Smith 2015:6) that 
entangled Classic Maya political communities. Drawing from comparative 
literature on premodern complex societies, Graeber and Sahlins (2017) 
gloss this phenomenon as a broadly universal feature of “stranger king- 


ship,” which they label upward nobility, 


whereby the chiefs of satellite areas assume the political statuses, courtly 
styles, titles, and even genealogies of their superiors in the regional hier- 
archy . . . the structural effect is a certain “galactic mimesis,” insofar as 
peripheral groups assume the polities and cosmologies of their regional 
superiors. (Sahlins 2017a:235) 


Similarly, Appadurai (1986:21) approaches these events as “tourna- 
ments of value” wherein, for example, the elite engage with the royals in 
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consumption, acquiring their customs and tastes (generally of exogenous 
origins), which they then adapt to local possibilities. Since royal foodways 
were a pivotal element of commensal politics, Classic Maya processes of 
“upward nobility” involved emulating royal cuisine, which conferred a key 
sociopolitical value on royal feasts. Beyond adopting international ceramic 
styles from the royals — as demonstrated by the wide variety in exotic fine- 
pasted wares present in the La Corona palace —vassals may have adopted 
foreign food practices as well, including the use of exotic ingredients (fol- 
lowing Dietler 2007:226-227), which were possibly imported and even 
distributed by the royals. Expectations of feast fare — and its associated 
privileged knowledge — certainly drew vassals to attend feasts, along with 
the prospect of acquiring prized regalia despite obligations to offer tithes 
and sensitive information. 

Food-centered, royal-sponsored receptions at La Corona should not be 
envisioned as "patron-role feasts" aimed at indebting vassals, where "the 
acceptance of a continually unequal pattern of hospitality symbolically ex- 
presses the formalization of unequal relations of status and power, and 
this acceptance ideologically naturalizes the formalization through repe- 
tition of an event that induces sentiments of social debt" (Dietler 1996: 
97). I believe that to endure for such a long time, these commensal po- 
litical practices were rather reciprocal, instead resembling what Dietler 
(1996:98-99) defines as diacritical feasting — events where food quality, 
not only its quantity, was emphasized (in contradistinction to common 
fare) and which did not primarily aim at indebting guests but rather at de- 
fining "exclusive circles" (Ardren, this volume; Brown and Freiwald, this 
volume; Fernández Souza, Zimmermann, and Jiménez Álvarez, this vol- 
ume). In other words, beyond exchanges of regalia-for-tithe, feasts were 
instruments of soft power held not only to extract rights and privileges 
from vassals but "to increase the number and loyalty of subjects, as by 
beneficial or awe-inspiring effects of royal largess, display, and consump- 
tion" (Sahlins 2017b:348). Yet these institutional practices — and the ex- 
pectations they entailed — did not only yield positive outcomes; they also 
had the potential to be detrimental for anyone involved. 


The Risks of Commensal Politics 


Many undeniable, pragmatic challenges are associated with the produc- 
tion, acquisition, storage, preparation, and service of feasts (following 
M. L. Smith 2015). There is now ample evidence that the late Late Clas- 
sic and Terminal Classic periods were times of environmental stress and 
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food insecurity (Douglas et al. 2015; lannone 2014). Detrimental climatic 
events systematically impacted later Classic Maya society and did not nec- 
essarily affect the royals less than their subjects, as indicated by settlement 
abandonment studies showing that the epicenters of polities were often 
abandoned first (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2015; McAnany et al. 2016). 

Beyond the production and acquisition of food, its storage represented 
a clear challenge (M. L. Smith 2015:1218-1220) — once again highlight- 
ing the lacunae in our understanding of Classic Maya storage technology 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:53-54). Yet the multiproxy data sets from 
the Northwest Group of the La Corona palace revealed a Classic Maya food 
storage technique observed in two distinct storehouses (see above). While 
Str. 13Q-41 revealed artifacts, macrobotanical remains, and geochemical 
data indicative of the storage and cooking of floral materials, Str. 13Q- 
4H2 was associated with microliths, microbones, and geochemical data 
indicative of the storage, butchering, and cooking of faunal products 
(Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018a, 2018b; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2019). 
These mutually exclusive data sets hint at the practice of keeping meat 
and plant-based foods in distinct storehouses (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
2018b:409-410; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire et al. 2019). This strategy, which 
could have prevented cross-contamination and pests, undoubtedly was 
coupled with other curation methods to minimize risks of spoilage for 
stored foodstuffs. Since feasts required large amounts of food, storage risk 
peaked in the days preceding courtly receptions (M. L. Smith 2015:1220- 
1221). Thus, while the burden of food production was certainly shared 
with the community's agriculturalists, risk associated with storage and the 
preparation of feasts was mostly shouldered by royals and their retainers. 

Another, more elusive risk associated with commensal politics was the 
expectations of guests (M. L. Smith 2015). Architectural data from the 
La Corona palace — its passageway structure and different commensal set- 
tings — suggest that the royals minimized risk through quality control and 
by anticipating distinct groups of guests. Yet the consequences of disap- 
pointing feasts could have disrupted the balance in the reciprocal rapport 
established between the royals and their vassals, with the obvious related 
snowball effect. For example, if feasts were central in drawing vassals to 
pay their due and homage, then repetitive, inadequate feasts could have 
severely hindered royal acquisition of staples (i.e., the efficacy of tithing 
mechanisms). In addition, communication at feasts likely included the co- 
ordination of upcoming events, so that interruption in these, or in their 
attendance, could have disrupted their occurrence, along with the enact- 
ment and materialization of the regime. 
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While they are inferential, these musings on the pragmatic risks in- 
herent to commensal politics involve basic, logical aspects of the chaine 
opératoire that binds the links of commensal politics. It is challenging to 
support empirically the realities associated with this topic; it may very 
well never be possible. Cross-cultural comparative studies are a promis- 
ing line of inquiry to study how premodern governments anticipated and 
prevented risks associated with commensal politics (Beattie 1971; Dirks 
1987; Fox 2012; Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:46-68; Sahlins 2017b; Vale 
2001). A certain fact is that the adaptability of key institutions, includ- 
ing commensal political practices, would have been crucial for premodern 
governments to weather shifts in their geopolitical and ecological environ- 
ments. By successfully adapting feasting practices and their architectural 
settings, Classic Maya royal courts could have maintained efficient means 
of communication within their regime, even as droughts and hegemonic 
collapses disrupted trade routes and growth cycles. While the La Corona 
royal court, which endured until ca. 900 CE, exemplifies such a resilient 
regime, it eventually collapsed, along with its institutional approach to 
foodways, reflecting the ultimate fragility of political experimentation 
(McAnany and Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2017). 


Methodological Notes on Food Archaeology 


In a recent commentary, Kathryn Twiss (2015) identified key issues with 
"food archaeology” that can be summarized as (1) problems with the study 
and integration of distinct types of food-related data sets and (2) defini- 
tional inconsistencies regarding concepts of feasts. In this chapter, I en- 
deavored to adequately contextualize and integrate the various data sets 
I drew from to explore commensal politics. Within space limitations, I 
organized distinct data sets — architectural and artistic features, macro- 
and microartifacts, faunal remains, and geochemical data —within their 
carefully excavated, broader architectural context: the two complemen- 
tary north groups of the La Corona regal palace. I arranged these data 
sets along a pragmatic chaine opératoire, following the flow of foodstuffs at 
court from acquisition to consumption and discard. 

This contextualized evidence led me to address Classic Maya commen- 
sal politics by focusing on the communicational functions of institutional 
feasting practices, which I associate with Dietler's (1996) concept of dia- 
critical feasts. Once placed in their rich context, these complementary 
data sets open a broad window onto Classic Maya royal foodways, allow- 
ing me to archaeologically reconstruct governmental practices to a degree 
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comparable to that achieved by combined art historical and epigraphic ap- 
proaches (Miller and Brittenham 2013; Miller and Martin 2004; Reents- 
Budet 2001). I hope the results of this exercise contribute to the topic of 
ancient Maya foodways. 


Conclusion 


As Twiss (2015:89) states, “Food is an excitingly multifaceted phenome- 
non.” Since food constantly affects every human life, food archaeology 
has no boundaries. Through its scope, we can study virtually every aspect 
of ancient societies. When studying both ancient foodways and political 
practices, we must not assume that people of the past, such as the Classic 
Maya, had less complex relations with food or simpler political institutions 
than we do today. Instead, we must continue to ask the right questions 
and seek answers by adequately combining as many well-contextualized 
proxies as we can. 

It could be argued that the efficacy of a political system is tied to the 
ability of chief decision makers to delegate. Today, this factor is facilitated 
by communication technologies like the postal service, the telephone, or 
the internet—technologies that leave physical (or, at least, traceable) evi- 
dence for networks of power, or “assemblages of sovereignty” (A. T. Smith 
2015). However, among ancient complex societies lacking such technolo- 
gies, political tasks were predominantly delegated verbally, a fact that 
complicates our task as students of ancient political material culture. 

While public ceremonies held within the massive plazas of Classic Maya 
cities were ideal for disseminating aspects of political and religious ide- 
ology (Inomata 2006) —and for featuring prominent members of the 
elite —they offered limited means of political networking. On the other 
hand, exclusive events taking place in semipublic or private settings within 
palaces were excellent occasions for connecting distinct classes of politi- 
cians (Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 2018b:35-36). Feasting practices, by engag- 
ing every member of a political network within the communicational space 
of palaces, embodied Classic Maya regimes as stages for the “regular opera- 
tion of an apparatus of governance that defines the terms of association” 
(A. T. Smith 2015:70). Beyond facilitating material exchanges between 
vassals and lords through distinct tithing mechanisms, the unifying and 
satisfying effects of commensal politics enabled networks of communica- 
tion. Carefully crafted and staged diacritical feasts were thus a key commu- 
nicational technology used by Classic Maya royals to sustain their regime. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Thinking (and Eating) Chichén Itzá: New Food 
Technology and Creating the Itzá State at Xuenkal 


TRACI ARDREN 


Despite the emphasis scholars often place on continuities in the tech- 
niques of Maya food preparation from the pre-Columbian period onward, 
it would be a mistake to think of Maya kitchens as technologically static 
places unchanged over the centuries. There is ample evidence that cook- 
ing technologies evolved during the Classic period, as new foods and tools 
were introduced through contact and exchange. With those new tools 
came the specialized knowledge required to use them, a type of knowledge 
situated within the praxis of specific social identities. This chapter looks at 
one important development in the technology of food preparation that 1 
argue was closely tied to the reinvention of urban identities at the extraor- 
dinary Terminal Classic site of Chichén Itzá and its regional dependents. 
This instrument was part of not only new food preparation techniques but 
also new social interactions and shifts in daily practice that accompanied 
the introduction of new technology. The use of ceramic grater bowls, better 
known as molcajetes, at Chichén Itzá was a culinary innovation that co- 
incided with a number of significant changes in the daily lives of the city's 
occupants — changes that engendered new social interactions, memories, 
and identities. 

Evidence from Xuenkal, an outlying center brought forcefully within 
the political and economic sphere of Chichén, shows that these tools 
played a part in feasting events that acted as rituals of inclusion (Ardren 
and Alonso Olvera 2017; Ardren et al. 2005). Conspicuous consumption 
of food and exotic trade goods helped cement new social bonds of obliga- 
tion and interdependence between the emergent rulers of Chichén and the 
existing elites at a small nearby center. The new foods that accompanied 
these experiences added a powerful sensory component to the creation of 
a new social identity centered in the material culture, architectural spaces, 
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and social dynamics of the Itzá state. Patron-role feasting was designed 
to legitimize sociopolitical asymmetries and reinforce the membership of 
local elites in the Itzá state. Nonlocal trade items, a superabundance of 
materials, and new food technology combine to suggest locals had a new 
level of access to disposable wealth not seen at Xuenkal in earlier periods. 

This chapter illuminates the processes by which the Chichén city- 
state succeeded during a time in which other Maya populations were in 
crisis, having largely given up on earlier urban models. The unique suc- 
cess of Chichén rested on a powerful combination of participation in pan- 
Mesoamerican trade and ritual, which has been well studied, as well as 
lesser known changes in the daily practices of regional elites who were 
brought into the political and economic ideology of the Itzá state, and 
thereafter constituted an essential element of its economic apparatus. For 
the immense urban settlement of Chichén to be successful, it had to draw 
local elites into a new way of thinking, a new social imaginary, in which 
the series of linked pilgrimage centers — of which Chichén was only one— 
were worth the tremendous sacrifices of land, labor, and resources dem- 
onstrated so clearly in the archaeological record of this period. As William 
Isbell (2000:252) suggests, when we look at the creation and evolution of 
social imaginaries, we move away from innate or static identities to identi- 
ties as a process of dialogue, something constructed strategically through 
practice and interaction. While military force may have been used initially 
to bring regional centers under the control of Chichén leadership, archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that daily practices such as new foodways, along 
with shifts in crafting and ritual, were used to solidify the membership of 
those local centers into the new urban imaginary of Chichén. 


The Problem of Chichén Itzá 


The ancient Maya city of Chichén Itzá, a UNESCO World Heritage site 
since 1986, and the main tourism site in the state of Yucatán, Mexico, has 
fascinated scholars for centuries (García Solís 2017). It is a large urban 
center, at least 30 km” in extent, although it was likely much larger in 
the past, and much of the ancient settlement has been consumed by his- 
toric and modern construction (Taube et al. in press). The urban center 
has monumental architecture that is both more elaborate than what is 
found at many Classic Maya centers and stylistically similar to well-known 
features of sites outside the Maya area. Since the dredging of the Great 
Cenote in the nineteenth century, we have known that the portable ma- 
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terial culture of Chichén Itzá was more diverse than that of any other Maya 
city, with ample amounts of exotic long-distance trade items, such as gold 
and turquoise, generally not found at other Maya sites (Tozzer 1957). But 
most importantly, all of these features date to a time when other Maya 
cities across the lowlands were in decline, occupation and construction in 
the Southern Lowlands had largely ceased, and the cities of the Northern 
Lowlands were sparsely occupied by impoverished populations. Thus the 
"problem" of Chichén is its unique rise to dominance during a time when 
no other Maya city was capable of anything similar. A secondary prob- 
lem has always been who lived at the city: Was it populated by local Maya 
people from the Northern Lowlands, by a mixture of people from across 
Mesoamerica, or by a ruling group of central Mexicans? 

Despite the vast amount of ink that has been spilled describing various 
aspects of this unusual city, relatively little is known of the mechanisms 
by which it rose to such power and dominance at the end of the Late Clas- 
sic (700-900 CE) and beginning of the Terminal Classic (850-1000 CE) 
periods (Andrews 1990; Cobos 2016). Peter Schmidt's research provided 
evidence that Chichén was founded in the Late Preclassic period as a small 
center like many others in the region, and then grew in size during the 
Late Classic period (Pérez de Heredia 2012; Schmidt 2000, 2003), in con- 
cert with regional patterns of development and material culture. We still 
know very little about why Chichén Itzá became the paramount center of 
the Terminal Classic period — it was likely not deeply enmeshed in the Late 
Classic dynastic politics of other nearby primate centers such as Cobá or 
Uxmal, and thus perhaps it was buffered from many of the impacts of the 
Late Classic “collapse.” However, what is well established is that by as early 
as the ninth century, the elite (and perhaps a midlevel merchant class) of 
Chichén participated in long-distance exchange networks that controlled 
both maritime and overland trade in exotics such as gold but also com- 
modities such as obsidian, salt, and pottery (Andrews et al. 1988; Andrews 
et al. 1989; Ardren and Lowry 2011; Cobos 2016; Glover et al. 2018). Also 
well documented is that a distinctive set of ceramic wares was produced 
and utilized at the site and its regional dependents during this time, and 
these wares seem to have been deployed emblematically throughout the 
area in places where Chichén exerted economic and political power (Smith 
and Bond-Freeman 2017). The Sotuta ceramic complex, as it is known, is 
a perfect metaphor for the social processes in action at Chichén — it arises 
from a local tradition but includes a small but significant number of new 
forms that are better known from other parts of Mesoamerica (Johnson 
2015; Robles Castellanos 2006). 
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William Ringle, Tomás Gallareta Negrón, and George J. Bey III showed 
how the elite of Chichén participated in a pan-Mesoamerican messianic 
cult of the avatar Quetzalcoatl, patron of merchants and leaders, that 
facilitated long-distance exchange networks (Ringle, Gallareta Negrón, 
and Bey 1998:185). They further suggested that Chichén Itzá was a pil- 
grimage center in a network of other Terminal Classic-Epiclassic centers 
such as Cholula, Cacaxtla, and El Tajín— all of which have major shrines 
that transcend ethnic differences across diverse parts of Mesoamerica 
(Ringle, Gallareta Negrón, and Bey 1998:185). One result of this messianic 
cult was the temporary reinvention of urbanism in the Maya area after its 
thorough rejection by beleaguered citizens across the Maya Lowlands at 
the end of the Late Classic period, a phenomenon described as the Classic 
Maya collapse. The leaders of Chichén, in concert with elites from other 
parts of Mesoamerica who shared participation in the cult of Quetzalcoatl, 
used military force, economic power, and territorial expansion to build a 
large urban population at the earlier modest center. Murals at Chichén 
depict military campaigns of territorial expansion, and research at nearby 
centers demonstrates a pattern of artifactual replacement associated with 
violent destruction of elite architecture that has been interpreted as evi- 
dence of local absorption into the political and economic sphere of Chi- 
chén (Ambrosino, Ardren, and Stanton 2001; Anderson 1998; Ardren 
et al. 2005; Ardren et al. 2010; Glover et al. 2018; Manahan, Ardren, and 
Alonso Olvera 2012; Robles Salmerón, Amparo, Stanton, and Magnoni 
2011; Smith and Bond-Freeman 2017). 

Other than analyses of the military campaigns shown in elite murals 
and carved stone monuments at the Temple of the Warriors, not enough 
attention has been paid to exactly how regional elites were absorbed into 
the political patronage of Chichén, and perhaps into the messianic cult 
of Quetzalcoatl. The site of Xuenkal has abundant evidence of an occu- 
pation by Sotuta pottery-using people in the Terminal Classic period fol- 
lowing a decline in fortune at the end of the Late Classic period (Mana- 
han, Ardren, and Alonso Olvera 2012). Xuenkal is located in an area of 
richer-than-average soils and natural depressions useful for agricultural 
intensification. Eight seasons of research by the Proyecto Arqueológico 
Xuenkal, under the direction of Ardren and later Ardren and Manahan, 
demonstrated a program of new architectural forms, craft intensification, 
and artifactual shifts in association with the presence of Sotuta pottery in 
contexts where local Cehpech pottery was also used (Ardren and Alonso 
Olvera 2017; Manahan, Ardren, and Alonso Olvera 2012:353). I have ar- 
gued that by looking at regional centers important to the broader econ- 
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omy of Chichén, rather than just at its elite propaganda, we can better see 
the heterogeneous social processes of state building and power consoli- 
dation at work (Ardren, Alonso Olvera, and Manahan 2016; Ardren et al. 
2010; Marcus 2012). 

In the 1980s, Anthony P. Andrews and colleagues (1989) noted the 
existence of a network of regional centers that predate the florescence of 
Chichén Itzá but also have material evidence for a distinctive occupation 
contemporary with the height of Chichén. These sites, most of which are 
located on the northern plains between Chichén and its port Isla Cerritos 
100 km away on the Gulf of Mexico, share the presence of abundant Sotuta 
pottery and green obsidian in shoddy architecture visible at ground sur- 
face. One of the three largest semiurban centers in this region is Xuenkal, 
located halfway between Chichén Itzá and Isla Cerritos. Xuenkal was first 
occupied in the Late Preclassic period and grew to occupy approximately 
2.5 km? of land that was continuously settled by the Late Classic period. 
In its early history, Xuenkal participated in northern lowland architectural 
and artifactual traditions, perhaps best epitomized by nearby Ek Balam, 
where vaulted masonry palace architecture, elaborate slateware ceram- 
ics, and royal iconography were abundant. In concert with patterns docu- 
mented at other centers surrounding Chichén Itzá, including Ek Balam, 
Ichmul de Morley, Yula, and Yaxuna, construction of new buildings at 
Xuenkal slowed at the end of the Late Classic period. However, the Termi- 
nal Classic period brought a revival of building and occupation, albeit in 
a less sophisticated manner, as well as a wealth of new trade items. While 
there is no evidence for population replacement in the Terminal Classic 
period, there is distinct support for an infusion of new material wealth 
not present in previous periods, new levels of intensified craft production, 
and diminished skills or resources dedicated to architectural construction. 

Recent research has disproven models from the last century that argued 
that the florescence of Chichén Itzá was due to a large-scale invasion from 
central Mexico (Andrews, Andrews, and Robles Castellanos 2003; Cobos 
2007, 2016; Johnson 2015; Kristan-Graham and Wren 2018; Price, Tiesler, 
and Freiwald 2019; Ringle 1990; Robles Castellanos 2006), although how 
to describe the actors responsible for the social transformations of the 
eleventh to twelfth centuries at Chichén remains a matter of debate (Bíró 
and Pérez de Heredia 2018; Cobos 2016; Kristen-Graham and Wren 2018; 
Volta and Braswell 2014). Current data indicate that during the Termi- 
nal Classic period, a large local Maya population resided at the city and 
adopted various new cultural attributes as part of a reinvention of urban- 
ism after the fall of southern Maya society. A robust maritime trading 
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economy brought merchants from sites across Mesoamerica connected 
through the cult of Quetzalcoatl into regular contact with one another, 
which resulted in a circulation of goods, people, and ideas throughout the 
region. Simultaneously, a shared religio-political belief system that up- 
held this economic network is visible in the similar artistic traditions of 
the Terminal Classic period (also called Epiclassic by some scholars; see 
Cohodas 1989) at these cities. However, decades of research at Chichén 
and at sites within its sphere of influence have yet to reveal evidence of 
large population movements during the Terminal Classic period. No ma- 
terial indications of invasion, conquest, or even population replacement 
have been found. The archaeological record of Chichén, even at its earliest 
phase, is largely consistent with other sites in the Northern Maya Low- 
lands, especially in residential areas where evidence of the sorts of daily 
habits that often reveal a foreign presence in the archaeological record 
should be most visible. 

The stylistic shift in pottery long associated with the Itzá polity is now 
understood to be a regional variant of local northern slateware traditions, 
with the important addition of three new forms (Andrews and Robles Cas- 
tellanos 1985; Bey 2001; Johnson 2015; Robles Castellanos 2006; Stanton 
and Gallareta Negrón 2001). All of the slateware complexes share many 
characteristics, including compositional attributes, vessel forms, and 
decorative techniques. What sets Sotuta complex materials apart from 
other slateware complexes, aside from a reliance on a redder clay, is the 
presence of three forms found elsewhere in Mesoamerica. Grater bowls, 
ladle-handled censers, and griddles are introduced to the Maya area dur- 
ing the Terminal Classic period at Chichén and its regional dependents as 
part of the Sotuta complex. 

Ringle and colleagues (1998:216) have suggested that ladle-handled 
censers are part of the ritual incense-burning complex consistently found 
in association at sites identified to be part of the cult of Quetzalcoatl, in- 
cluding Chichén. The other two new ceramic forms are closely associated 
with culinary traditions of central Mexico and Oaxaca — grater bowls to 
aerate vegetables for salsas and griddles for making tortillas. While these 
new forms are not found in huge numbers throughout central Chichén, 
they are ubiquitous artifacts wherever later construction took place. 
Grater bowls were found in the Carnegie-era Monjas and Caracol exca- 
vations at Chichén, both structures with late occupations; at the Monjas 
complex, likely an elite residential area (Brainerd 1958:260); in the 1960 
explorations of the Sacred Well by INAH (Pérez de Heredia 1998); and 
in the 2009 excavations into the Gran Nivelación and Great Ballcourt 
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(Méndez Cab 2016). Given that there has been very little excavation of 
domestic structures within central Chichén, this sample of molcajetes is 
likely only those discarded and reutilized in construction fill, with the 
exception of the Great Well examples, which were likely offerings. Out- 
side Chichén Itzá, grater bowls are one of the most distinctive artifactual 
markers of a presumed Itzá presence, and they are usually associated with 
middens and occupational debris, although in at least one context they 
were found in a ritualized termination assemblage (Ambrosino, Ardren, 
and Stanton 2001; Smith and Bond-Freeman 2017; Stanton and Gallareta 
Negrón 2001). They seem to have been the ideal utilitarian form to leave as 
an emblematic marker of the power and identity of the Itzá state. 

Thus, it appears that the Maya population of Chichén Itzá and its re- 
gional dependents adopted new foodways as they came to learn how to use 
new forms of cooking technology with no precedent in the Maya region. 
These culinary shifts brought locals into a pan-Mesoamerican tradition of 
food preparation that augmented centuries of local tradition with innova- 
tive new tastes and textures. The archaeological contexts where these new 
forms such as grater bowls are found — modest Terminal Classic construc- 
tions on top of earlier elite architecture —suggest that they were in use by 
elites at regional centers within the Chichén polity. They are often found in 
great quantities, with patterns of breakage that do not correspond to nor- 
mal wear but indicate ritualized consumption and disposal. When found 
in association with feasting debris, it is likely these new ceramic forms 
were used as part of efforts to absorb regional elites and the resources they 
controlled into patron-client relationships at the heart of the collective 
politico-religious ideology of Chichén leadership. 

Cuisine is a form of specialized knowledge that creates and cements 
identities. As Cathy Costin (2004) notes, specialization is as much a social 
relation as it is an economic one. Obtaining ingredients, preparing com- 
plicated recipes, learning how to serve new foods, and talking about such 
meals are all ways in which social identities circulate and solidify through 
the material culture of food. Patterned changes in the tools used to pre- 
pare food indicate how daily habits shifted and how information about 
new forms of food preparation spread. Innovations in food-preparation 
tools can reflect many things— improvements in efficiency, technologi- 
cal developments, or the introduction of new foods into the diet (Crown 
2000). Both grater bowls and griddles presented radically new methods 
of food preparation and would have required instruction in their use that 
provided opportunities for contingent cultural change. As ubiquitous as 
the tortilla is throughout modern Mexico, the arrival of griddles (comales) 
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in the Terminal Classic period marked the beginning of Maya consump- 
tion of heated corn dough breads — available evidence suggests corn was 
consumed primarily through steamed and stewed forms (tamales and po- 
zoles) prior to the introduction of the comal (Smith 1971; Taube 1989). 
Given that gastronomically conservative cultures like the Maya can be 
slow to adopt radically new forms of familiar foods, a heightened social 
context may have been the first place foods prepared in molcajetes and co- 
males were consumed. 

Feasting events can provide the kind of mechanisms through which so- 
cial imaginaries circulate and strengthen. Following Charles Taylor (2002: 
106) and others, I define the social imaginary as "the ways in which people 
imagine their social existence, how they fit together with others, how 
things go on between them and their fellows, the expectations that are 
normally met, and the deeper normative notions and images that under- 
lie these expectations." Given that the population of Chichén Itzá and its 
surrounding countryside dependents was composed of local Maya people 
as well as visiting merchants and some possible residents from other parts 
of Mesoamerica, material culture was a crucial way to reinforce a sense of 
shared membership. Social events with heightened political or sensory im- 
pact created a space for discourse about participation in this pilgrimage 
center and its network of similar centers across Terminal Classic Meso- 
america. Shared daily practices, such as foodways that combined regional 
traditions with new food-processing technology and culinary substances, 
generated a sense of shared membership in a new collective identity. While 
aggressive campaigns of territorial expansion may have provided the Itzá 
polity with a massive land base, and dramatic collective rituals may have 
drawn people to the urban center, changes in daily habits may have been 
one mechanism to maintain a large population willing to participate in the 
agenda of the Itzá state. 


State Building through Food 


As Christine Hastorf (2017:224) has written, "Culinary traditions are 
active in all practices of identity formation," whether that be at the indi- 
vidual, family, community, or national level. Intangible concepts like 
"identity" are given tangible, material form in the daily tools used to har- 
vest and prepare food, the specific recipes used to cook a meal, and the 
rules under which food is served and consumed. Food was identified by 
Catherine Palmer (1998:181) as one of the three flags of "banal nation- 
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alism,” or the shared and commonplace habits that enable nations to be 
reproduced, the means by which we don't forget our national identities. 
We can see this working from the top down, as in the designation of a 
“national dish” by emerging elites in postcolonial movements (Appadu- 
rai 1988; Pérez Monfort 2004), or from the bottom up, as in the wide- 
spread notion that the modern American diet is characterized by fatty, 
unhealthy food. Although Maya society was never as unified as a modern 
nation, individual polities reached the level of city-states, and it is clear 
from shared artifactual and residential patterns that the citizens of many 
ancient Maya cities had a sense of shared membership in a cultural urban 
imaginary (Ardren 2015; Magnoni et al. 2014). Iconography created by the 
elite but visible to large numbers of ancient citizens in the massive plazas 
of Maya cities communicated an identity based on collective membership 
in the civic-religious life of their city. This is especially true at Chichén Itzá, 
where plaza spaces are immense and iconography emphasizes collective 
activities (Kristan-Graham 2018; Miller 2018; Ringle, Gallareta Negrón, 
and Bey 1998). 

Food studies of cross-cultural encounters highlight the use of food- 
stuffs to communicate or reinforce ideas of inclusion and exclusion (Has- 
torf 2017:246). Foods that are at first exotic and unfamiliar gradually can 
be embraced as part of a culinary tradition, even sometimes evolving to 
become signature foods closely linked to identity, such as the potato in 
Ireland or the peanut in the Deep South. There has been less investiga- 
tion of introduced food technologies, such as preparation techniques and 
kitchen utensils, although scholars in Latin America have chronicled the 
influence of modern mechanized tools such as the corn mill or blender on 
traditional cuisines of indigenous cultures (Ayora-Diaz 2016; Caballero- 
Arias 2016). A consistent observation is that with new technologies, cooks 
also adopt the values and tastes of a new culture and adapt these to local 
needs (Ayora-Diaz 2016:96). The naturalization of new tastes, textures, 
and techniques happens in a context of everyday practice among friends 
and family. This can lead to transformations in the social and cultural sig- 
nificance of well-known foods as they pass out of fashion or favor, with 
newer foodstuffs assuming the role of identity marker. 

Ideas are encoded in new foods — depending on historical specificities, 
new foods may be imposed on a population or they can be the salvation of 
the hungry. The means by which a new food or cooking technique is shared 
is also central to the experience and acceptance of the introduced culinary 
experience, but is the specialized knowledge of how to use this new tool 
restricted to the elite, or is it shared in communal feasts? Practical forms 
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of knowledge such as cooking techniques are often very fixed to the bodily 
experience of learning, practicing, and ultimately cooking— they are re- 
produced in action and observations, often unconsciously, until they be- 
come part of the personal characteristics of the cook, and thus part of her 
social identity (Nikolic 2016:161). Many cooks outside the modern West 
do not remember learning to cook—so new tools or foods that are intro- 
duced and require instruction often generate a heightened social experi- 
ence in which ideas that have become completely naturalized are opened 
up for examination and revision. 

The new cooking tools that appear at Chichén Itzá and the surrounding 
region in the Terminal Classic period as part of the Sotuta ceramic complex 
opened up new ways to prepare vegetables, salsas, and even corn, the "sig- 
nature food" of the Maya. Grater bowls allowed even maceration and aera- 
tion of chiles and other vegetables into sauces, while griddles allowed the 
cooking of corn masa quickly over high heat. These food-preparation tools 
are part of a package of new material culture — of which the Sotuta ceramic 
complex is but one component— that arrived in the Northern Maya Low- 
lands along with the iconography of Quetzalcoatl and exotic trade items 
from across Mesoamerica and beyond. In addition to large collective ritu- 
als of incorporation that may have solidified elite participation in a revival 
of the tradition of urbanism, and membership in a militaristic religious 
cult that served the needs of the state, the cities across Mesoamerica that 
were linked by shared membership in the cult of Quetzalcoatl and wide- 
spread interregional trade also shared a new set of foodways. Fragile new 
social connections across regions and cultures may have been cemented 
not only in large public rituals but also in smaller intimate meals, espe- 
cially meals that utilized familiar ingredients in novel new preparations. 


Molcajetes at Xuenkal 


Eight years of research across the central core and peripheral areas of 
Xuenkal documented a shift in settlement patterns during the Terminal 
Classic period from dispersed residential groups typical of earlier periods 
across the Northern Lowlands to large nucleated platforms with simple 
and expedient structures (Manahan, Ardren, and Alonso Olvera 2012). 
One of these platforms, 8M-1, yielded ample evidence for increased do- 
mestic production of shell, lithic, and textile products during the Terminal 
Classic period (Ardren et al. 2010; Ardren, Alonso Olvera, and Manahan 
2016). Other platforms of this style had associated domestic debris with 
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less evidence of intensive crafting but artifacts diagnostic of the Sotuta 
ceramic complex, Mexican green obsidian, and new long-distance trade 
items like Plumbate pottery. These structures reutilize older Early and 
Late Classic architectural platforms as their base, often with little effort 
made to encase those structures in the usual manner of Maya architectural 
renovation. Instead, during the tumultuous Terminal Classic period, walls 
were built simply with a double line of large rectangular boulders, roughly 
shaped, that supported perishable walls and a thatched roof. The Sotuta 
constructions at Xuenkal did not have plaster floors, and likely packed- 
earth surfaces served this purpose. Given that architecture built at Xuen- 
kal only one hundred to two hundred years earlier utilized vaulted ceil- 
ings over core-veneer masonry, stuccoed walls, and thick plastered floors, 
the extremely simple architecture of the Terminal Classic constructions 
is strikingly less sophisticated and shows either a radical reorientation of 
resources or, more likely, the loss of local knowledge and skills necessary 
for architectural construction. 

As part of sampling locations with evidence for the Terminal Classic oc- 
cupation of Xuenkal, I identified two rectangular superstructures (9M-79 
and 9M-80) that form an L arrangement upon the western and northern 
edges of a large basal platform (Str. 9M-78; Figure 10.1). An open central 
plaza area is bounded by these two rectangular structures, a pyramidal 
structure (9M-81) on the northeast, and other smaller structures on the 
east. The southern side of the plaza is open. This plaza group is part of 
Group J, and is located near the center of the ancient settlement, inside 
the barricade. Through topographic mapping of the area and three test pits 
excavated in front of structures 9M-79 and 9M-80 in 2006, we verified the 
presence of large quantities of Terminal Classic occupational debris within 
dark soils, a typical indication of midden or domestic rubbish. The variety 
of ceramic materials, including trade wares, and their relatively fine state 
of preservation suggested the remains of a high-status residential area. 
One of the test pits revealed two courses of a basal stairway on the south 
side of structure 9M-80. Diagnostic materials from the basal platform in- 
dicated that it was originally an Early Classic construction with signifi- 
cant Late and Terminal Classic modifications, including the reutilization 
of well-carved Puuc-style columnettes in the stairway. 

The Terminal Classic construction was a set of four small rooms roughly 
delimited by unworked boulders on the summit of 9M-79 and four rooms 
on the summit of 9M-80 (Figure 10.2). These walls incorporated some re- 
utilized stone but were primarily made of very simple unmodified boul- 
ders. No plaster surfaces were preserved in association with these struc- 
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Figure 10.1. 

Location of Structures 
9M-79 and 9M-80 

in central Xuenkal. 
Illustration by 

Justin P. Lowry, 
Proyecto Arqueológico 
Xuenkal. 


tures, and very few artifacts were recovered from inside the rooms. But an 
artifact-rich midden extended along the entire western half of the front of 
Structure 9M-79 up to where it intersected with Structure 9M-80 to form 
the corner of the L arrangement. 

Analysis of the shallow (no more than 30 cm deep) but extensive (20 m 
east-west) midden debris from in front of Structures 9M-79 and 9M-80 
shows a rich assortment of exotic trade items, food remains, and crafting 
debris in keeping with materials from other Sotuta structures at the site. 
The presence of exotic goods such as central Mexican obsidian, Plumbate 
pottery from Pacific Guatemala, and Fine Orange pottery from Tabasco in- 
dicate that the occupants, while living in extremely modest architecture, 
enjoyed material culture considered an indication of elite contexts during 
this time (Neff 2001). Other materials include evidence for spinning and 
possible cloth production at levels higher than necessary for domestic con- 
sumption needs (also found elsewhere at the site at this time), lithic and 
shell-working implements, and new types of food and drink. 
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Figure 10.2. Excavated structures. Illustration by Justin P. Lowry, Proyecto 
Arqueológico Xuenkal. 


As in other Terminal Classic contexts across Xuenkal, the exotic trade 
wares (Tohil Plumbate, Fine Orange) were found mixed with local ce- 
ramic material from both the Cehpech and Sotuta spheres, or what Cobos 
(2007) has called the “late Sotuta phase” (Manahan, Ardren, and Alonso 
Olvera 2012:347). In earlier work, I have suggested that these two ceramic 
spheres overlap at Xuenkal and that it is difficult to differentiate certain 
types, given their very close similarities of form and manufacture (Ma- 
nahan, Ardren, and Alonso Olvera 2012). Along with others, I argue that 
this is evidence that the Sotuta ceramic tradition, minus the three new 
forms discussed above, was a local phenomenon that originates in earlier 
ceramic traditions (Johnson 2015). Two Accelerator Mass Spectrometry 
(AMS) dates obtained from deer bone collagen from the midden are con- 
sistent with the overlap model of Cehpech and Sotuta ceramic spheres, 
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and date to the first decades of the eleventh century (Ardren and More- 
hart n.d.). Plumbate and Fine Orange pottery fragments from effigy ves- 
sels may have held cacao or other beverages, although residue analyses 
have not been performed. 

Of particular significance to this chapter was the presence of fifty-six 
grater bowl fragments from various Sotuta sphere types in the midden ma- 
terials in front of Structures 9M-79 and 9M-80 (Figure 10.3). Grater bowls 
were one of the most common artifacts recovered, and many of the frag- 
ments could be refitted, indicating they were broken in place. They have 
been identified as Dzitas Slate, Muna Slate, and Balantun Black-on-Slate 
types, again indicating a contemporaneity and continuity between Ceh- 
pech and Sotuta slateware traditions. The grater bowls were lightly used 
before being discarded in this midden, and samples have been the subject 
of micro- and macrobotanical analyses (Ardren and Morehart n.d.). 


Figure 10.3. 
Molcajete (grater 
bowl) fragment from 
Structure 9M-79 
midden at Xuenkal. 
Photograph by the 
author. 
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A well-known characteristic of the Terminal Classic material culture as- 
sociated with Chichén Itzá is a shift to green (rather than gray) obsidian 
that originates in central Mexico (Andrews, Gallareta Negrón, and Cobos 
Palma 1989; Braswell 2000; Healan 2007). Throughout the Classic period, 
lowland Maya centers relied almost entirely on gray obsidian from mul- 
tiple sources in the Guatemalan highlands. One of the most striking ex- 
amples of a dramatic shift in economic trade patterns was the introduction 
of green obsidian to cities in the Maya Lowlands connected to Chichén 
Itzá. Nearly a third of the obsidian from the midden context at Struc- 
tures 9M-79 and 9M-80 was from central Mexico (n=16 of 56), and it was 
found in core, flake, and blade form, the only forms found in this context. 
All of the obsidian lithic tools showed evidence of unifacial retouching, a 
characteristic of reuse or reutilization. There was also a great deal of chert 
blade and flake tools, with evidence of use, as well as stone-polishing tools, 
pumice stone for sharpening edges, and mano fragments. 

Analysis of the shell from this midden by Alejandra Alonso Olvera, uti- 
lizing protocols from the Taller de Producción de Concha del Museo del 
Templo Mayor, also demonstrated the presence of tools related to crafting 
activities (Alonso Olvera, Ardren, and Manahan 2013). A total of seventy- 
one shell elements of both bivalves and gastropods were recovered from 
the midden excavations, with gastropods being more common. The shell 
originated in the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, although as at 
the larger craft production platforms at Xuenkal, Pacific coast species 
(Pinctada mazatlanica) were also present at the 9M-79 and 9M-80 mid- 
den. Pacific shell was also found in the excavations at Isla Cerritos, and it 
must have been one of the many maritime trade goods that moved into 
the peninsula via the port site and then overland to Xuenkal and eventu- 
ally Chichén. Utilitarian forms outnumber ornamental forms by 2:1, and 
shell drills, needles, gouges, and scrapers were all recovered from the mid- 
den context (Alonso Olvera, Ardren, and Manahan 2013:13). Ornaments 
were unfinished small mosaic plates or disks, similar to what was found in 
greater quantity at the larger craft production platform, Structure 8M-1 
(Alonso Olvera 2013; Alonso Olvera, Manahan, and Ardren 2009). 

In summary, the materials from this shallow midden along the face of 
Structures 9M-79 and 9M-80 are consistent with a pattern of other Ter- 
minal Classic artifacts closely associated with the large capital of Chichén 
Itzá. Against the hastily made architecture of Structures 9M-79 and 9M- 
80, the occupants of Xuenkal left a single-episode trash heap of food re- 
mains, crafting tools, and pottery remains, some of them local and some 
of them exotic trade goods. We have no other elaborate middens like this 
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one from earlier periods at Xuenkal with which to compare, but the assort- 
ment of materials here suggests that elite participants, like those who were 
pressed into intensified craft production at the site (Ardren et al. 2010), 
were feted generously with local delicacies such as deer, turtle, and black 
iguana. Iguana was an important food source throughout Mesoamerica, 
but it is less common in the faunal collections of earlier periods in Yucatán 
(Rivas Romero et al. 2018:173). The construction fill of Structure 8M-1, a 
Sotuta-era platform, had a greater diversity of animal food remains than 
the fill of a Late Classic structure at the site (9M-136), and it appears that 
Itzá-era dietary patterns at Xuenkal embraced a wider variety of animal 
foods as well as a wider variety of food textures, preparation techniques, 
and serving vessels (Rivas Romero et al. 2018). Repeated exposure to new 
forms of food and new cooking technology likely were some of the more 
intimate means by which subjugated regional elites were brought into the 
fold of the new regional power. 


Engineering Indebtedness through New Foodways 


In a synthesis of many decades of research by archaeologists into the so- 
cial use of feasting in pre-Industrial-Age societies, Bryan Hayden (2014: 
21) states, “[Feasts] are ideal for the creation, reproduction, transforma- 
tion, and concealment of power relations.” Feasts are polysemous, with 
numerous social outcomes and intentions, but a primary feature of feast- 
ing in ancient states was the enhancement of solidarity and social cohe- 
sion between social groups. Hayden and others have argued that within 
agricultural societies in particular, where there is often a perception (or 
where such a message is conveyed by the state) that resources can be end- 
lessly expanded, competition and escalation of aggrandizer strategies are 
favored and common (Hayden 2014:18). Feasting can be understood as an 
extremely effective way to utilize resources to acquire or maintain power, 
especially in times of social upheaval. Feasts can convert surplus into lit- 
erally unlimited amounts of social capital in very short periods of time. 
Equally important for this case study is the power of feasting events 
to advance social relations, especially inequalities. The Xuenkal midden 
context fits the definition of a patron-role feast, designed to legitimize 
sociopolitical asymmetries, because the material remains indicate their 
nonlocal origin, and the abundance of materials (relative to local patterns 
of consumption) suggests access to disposable wealth not seen at Xuenkal 
in earlier periods (Dietler 2001:82). It is also instructive to think about 
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Michael Dietler's definition of the diacritical feast, which includes a per- 
formative display of ranked difference without the expectation of recipro- 
cal hospitality (Dietler 1990; 2001:85). Again, the nature of the objects 
discarded in the Xuenkal context suggests that the participants in this 
feast, who were surely limited in number, given the relatively discrete size 
of the midden and its location within the center of the monumental core, 
had access during this particular moment in time to rare objects, tastes, 
sounds, and perhaps ideas that helped absorb them into the new political 
economy and ideology emanating from Chichén Itzá. New foods added an 
additional sensory dimension to these rituals, one to which memory and 
identity could have been harnessed in powerful ways. 

The absence of feasting middens at Chichén Itzá itself also underscores 
how this event, preserved in the material record of Xuenkal, may not have 
been reciprocated within the heart of the urban center. Outlying elites 
who were left to supervise the increased production of crafts and natural 
resources, as well as the overland trade routes between Chichén and its 
port, needed to be brought into a sustainable patron-client relationship 
with the dominant forces at the capital. Feasting events, with their ap- 
peal to the senses and potential for pleasurable and unusual experiences 
that might have included intoxication, music, spectacle, and the invoca- 
tion of new protective spirits or ancestors, were the perfect tool to engen- 
der a change of attitude and cement a sense of obligation. Raymond Firth 
(1983) called this "indebtedness engineering," and the leaders of Chichén 
had every reason to invest in the local leaders of regional centers newly 
under their control. A new regional social identity was cemented in the 
bellies and minds of the subservient elites responsible for generating the 
extraordinary levels of surplus needed to sustain the capital. 

By analyzing the ways in which the Japaneseness of Japanese pasta 
is constructed, claimed, and evaluated, Atsuko Ichijo and Ronald Ranta 
(2016:21) argue that a new food item, in this case pasta, was made into 
something recognizably Japanese through the accumulative participation 
of many ordinary people. Everyday and repeated actions of individuals can 
reinforce dominant ideas of the state, as well as contest those ideas. Food 
is a central way in which social life is constituted and experienced; ideas 
encoded in food are circulated among those who share meals or foodways 
and thus solidified as valid and enduring (despite being highly malleable). 
Because of the capacity for food to carry symbolic power in relation to 
group membership, status, and identity, foodways are an excellent window 
into how individual membership in complex political organisms is created 
and maintained. The ancient state, like the modern nation, was created by 
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the performance of activities that signaled collective shared membership 
in the state ideology— daily practices shared by a community of people 
who did not all know one another personally but who understood that the 
members of their identity community performed the same daily practices. 


Conclusion 


The distinctive culture of Terminal Classic-Epiclassic Chichén Itzá, a city 
larger than any other Maya center at the time and one that kept alive 
the model of urban settlement after it had been rejected throughout the 
Southern and much of the Northern Lowlands, has often been examined 
through the monumental art and architecture of its core. However, the 
city relied on a huge supporting population under the control of nearby 
elites, who provided material goods to fuel the economic dominance at 
the heart of Chichén's legitimization. In addition to regional economic 
control, Chichén was linked to other likely trading partners across Meso- 
america through a set of shared religious practices and domestic changes. 
One of the changes in daily practices that impacted individuals within the 
orbit of Chichén was the introduction of new food-preparation tools, what 
Michael Dietler (2001:66) has called the “micro-politics of daily life.” At 
Xuenkal, we have evidence of one way in which these new foodways were 
made into something recognizably Maya. Conspicuous consumption of 
foods produced in new ceramic forms, along with the disposal of these 
tools as part of feasting debris in a highly visible location alongside elite 
residential structures, demonstrates how local elites were brought into a 
new social identity that emanated from the urban capital. Dietary changes 
made the political and economic changes associated with the capital more 
concrete, and such a feast would have provided a highly charged social 
arena for the performance of state values. In this particular context, we 
see how Maya people of Xuenkal learned how to be the Itzá, by eating cor- 
rectly with food made on highly charged objects provided by the new state. 
The tangible and visceral experience of eating solidified the intangible and 
charged experience of a new social order. In this way, thinking Chichén 
was linked undeniably to eating Chichén. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Faunal Foods as Indices of Commoner Wealth 
(or Poverty) in Rural versus Urban Houselots 
of the Terminal Classic and Postclassic in 
Northwest Yucatán 


MARILYN A. MASSON, TIMOTHY S. HARE, 
BRADLEY W. RUSSELL, CARLOS PERAZA LOPE, 
AND JESSICA L. CAMPBELL 


Zooarchaeologists have long considered whether proprietary privileges 
contributed to food resource inequalities (Emery 2003; Gótz 2011; Ham- 
blin 1984; Masson 1999; Masson and Peraza Lope 2008; Pohl 1985; Reitz 
and Scarry 1985). While generalizations do not apply to Maya sites across 
time and space (Masson 2004; Montero-López 2009), it is reasonable 
to ask to what degree were faunal resources treated as commodities like 
other foods and craft goods at various points in time and space in the po- 
litical economies of the region? Patterns of scarce or absent faunal bone 
also reflect the greater relative importance of plant foods at the household 
scale (Morell-Hart, this volume). 

In this chapter, we consider the meaning of faunal scarcity at humble 
rural houselots of the Terminal Classic (850-1100 CE) and Postclassic peri- 
ods (ca. 1100-1500 CE) in the Mayapán vicinity of the northwestern plains 
physiographic region of the Yucatán Peninsula (Figure 11.1). The study area 
is defined by a 40 km? settlement zone, centered on the small town cen- 
ter of Tichac (modern Telchaquillo) in Terminal Classic times, and sur- 
rounding the large, walled, urban political capital of Mayapán during the 
Postclassic. Meat-poor rural residents clearly relied more heavily on con- 
coctions of botanical foods cooked in ceramic vessels and such staples as 
maize, prepared with grinding stones commonly present at dwellings of all 
periods. Rural foodways for seven of the eight fully excavated rural house- 
lots in this sample differed from those of affluent commoners living in cer- 
tain neighborhoods within the walled urban city of Mayapán during the 
Postclassic period. However, the paucity of fauna in most of the rural con- 
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Figure 11.1. Map of the 40 km? LiDAR survey study area showing the locations of fully 
excavated dwellings mentioned in the text, relative to the Mayapán city wall. Terminal 
Classic rural dwellings include Pul Yax Che, Tzuc Pool, Mateya, and Tzabcan. Postclassic 
rural dwellings include Jabah, Rancho Lote, Camino Xcanchakan, and Puerta AA. 
Postclassic urban dwellings include Structures L-28, H-11, and X-43. 


texts reflects a broader pattern of food inequality for poorer households of 
the study area. One rural houselot accessed faunal resources to the same 
extent as poorer urban commoners living on the edge of the walled urban 
settlement. Comparisons to test pit results in the rural and urban zone 
further buttress the findings from rural, fully excavated contexts, and 
indicate that faunal resources were accessed differentially among com- 
moners. These results suggest no simple rural-urban or temporal dichoto- 
mies with respect to access to faunal foods and other desired commodities. 
These data also revise a general view, from prior studies, that commoners 
uniformly tended to be more affluent in the Postclassic period due to en- 
hanced opportunities for commercial exchange (e.g., Masson 2000; Sabloff 
and Rathje 1975) by highlighting the existence of rural and urban poor. 
The Terminal Classic houselots in this sample provide a longer-term per- 
spective on relative rural impoverishment. 

Status and power regularly affected the distribution of preferred cuts 
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of meat in complex societies and also the overall quantity and diversity of 
animals obtained (e.g., deFrance 2009, Table 1; Driver 2004; Haller, Fein- 
man, and Nicholas 2006; Lepovsky et al. 1996; Masson 1999; Masson and 
Peraza Lope 2008, 2013; Pohl 1985). Hunting rights were often restricted 
by elites in premodern states (e.g., deFrance 2009:127; Jackson and Scott 
2003; Pohl 1989:153-154; Teeter and Chase 2004). When scarcity is docu- 
mented in the archaeological record, how do we determine whether natu- 
ral resource shortages were to blame or whether have-not households 
were prevented from accessing wild foods for culturally restrictive rea- 
sons? Both factors could have been influential, with the former likely am- 
plifying the latter. In the Contact period (ca. 1502-1540 CE) in Yucatán, 
immediately following the Postclassic era, Spaniards were impressed with 
the bountiful quantities of deer—and their apparent tameness (Landa 
1941:4; Masson and Peraza Lope 2013:273; Tozzer 1941:186n972). Scar- 
city at some Postclassic house groups is thus surprising. Elsewhere on the 
Yucatán Peninsula, Postclassic Maya residential contexts are associated 
with abundant faunal remains, especially white-tailed deer, brocket deer, 
peccary, or turkey (Emery 2003; Gótz 2007, 2008, 2010, 2011; Gótz and 
Sierra 2011; Gótz and Stanton 2013; Hamblin 1984; Masson 2004; Masson 
and Peraza Lope 2008; Scott 1980, 1982; Shaw and Mangan 1994). Smaller 
taxa such as iguana, fish, and armadillo and unusual foods such as croco- 
dile and tapir varied in popularity in polities distributed across differenti- 
ated ecological zones of the Maya Lowlands; preferences also changed over 
time (Carr 1996; Hamblin 1984; Masson 2004; Mock 1994). Surely, in a 
land such as northwest Yucatán, overrun today with iguana, access to such 
ubiquitous small game would have been nearly impossible for elites to 
control. Iguana bones are among those most commonly recovered within 
urban Postclassic Mayapán (Masson and Peraza Lope 2008, Table 2). 

Yet in the rural outskirts of Mayapán, few animal bones were recov- 
ered (not even those of iguana) at humble Postclassic dwellings and their 
precursors in the Terminal Classic. This chapter considers whether these 
parallel data reflect similar or different environmental or political factors. 
In contrast, faunal bone is more abundant at some commoner houselots 
of the urban zone of the Postclassic city. Rural farmers, living closer to 
the field and forest margins, should have enjoyed liberal access to ani- 
mal foods, and yet, they did not. Pottery vessels, along with grinding 
stones, represent the primary evidence for preparing, storing, and con- 
suming foods, presumably of a botanical nature, at peripheral or poorer 


households. 
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Background 


Four factors represent the usual explanatory culprits invoked in explain- 
ing faunal abundance or the opposite circumstance, faunal scarcity. The 
first of these is environmental conditions, especially droughts affecting 
ecological environments and the availability of animal resources. The sec- 
ond is preservation. The absence of organic remains, such as bones, is 
potentially due to the weathering in shallow soils or certain soil chemistry 
conditions. The third is sampling; inadequate sample sizes or lack of parity 
in sampling of specific types of contexts can lead to a failure to recover ob- 
jects such as faunal bone. The fourth factor is social. Obtaining or consum- 
ing animal resources may be a privilege controlled by elites. Other factors, 
such as ethnicity and related food aversions, may account for discrepan- 
cies, but these are unlikely within a single study area such as the Mayapán 
vicinity where other indicators of ethnic social distinctions are rare or ex- 
hibited only for elites (Masson and Peraza Lope 2010, 2013). 


Shortages 


Many years ago, Marilyn Masson (1993:261) addressed the problem of 
Terminal Classic animal bone scarcity in northeastern Belize, suggesting 
that the ninth-century droughts and high human population levels re- 
sulted in a paucity of game. Newer data reveal catastrophic droughts dur- 
ing the eleventh century as well (Kennett et al. 2012). Subsequent to the 
Terminal Classic, paleoenvironmental studies revealed the return of high 
forest environments to the area in the Postclassic (e.g., Turner and Sabloff 
2012), when human population levels gradually rebounded. At Laguna de 
On (Belize), a small hinterland village, animal bone was plentiful in Post- 
classic contexts. This correlation led Masson to infer that animal resources 
thrived in the reforested habitat of the Postclassic period. Animal bones at 
Laguna de On include deer, crocodile, and tapir (a species known to thrive 
in high forest) and a range of other diverse, smaller animals (Masson 1993, 
Table 21; 2004). In contrast, Terminal Classic era faunal bone at Laguna de 
On and nearby sites in the area was so scarce that a salted catfish export 
industry developed at coastal locations in Belize, such as Northern River 
Lagoon, to provision the interior (Masson 2004; Mock 1994). The argu- 
ment for scarcity of faunal resources during the Terminal Classic gained 
little traction for many years but is now more accepted (Emery 2007), 
particularly following increased documentation of Terminal Classic era 
droughts in the Southern as well as Northern Lowlands (Douglas et al. 
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2015; Gill 2001; Hodell, Curtis, and Brenner 1995; Hoggarth et al. 2016; 
Kennett et al. 2012). Acknowledging the importance of environmental im- 
pacts to faunal resources in certain populous areas of the Terminal Classic 
Lowlands does not deny that in some more thinly populated regions, en- 
vironmental pressures were insignificant (Emery, Wright, and Schwarcz 


2000; Wright 2006). 


Taphonomy 


Factor number two, taphonomic preservation, is irrelevant for this study 
for several reasons. Where human bone preserves, animal bone does also. 
Late and Terminal Classic Maya sites in this region frequently have human 
remains (Tiesler et al. 2010) along with faunal bones (Gótz 2008, 2011; 
Gótz and Stanton 2013). Similarly, Terminal Classic and Postclassic con- 
texts investigated by Masson (1993) at Laguna de On, Belize, also had 
human bone; both contexts were in shallow soils, but only the Postclas- 
sic era deposits had faunal bone. Urban Mayapán, the settlement zone 
within the city's 9.1 km circumferential wall, is riddled with human buri- 
als and other mortuary deposits (Serafin 2010, 2020; Smith 1962), and 
faunal bone is richly concentrated in middens and other houselot spaces 
excavated in contexts across the city. In the study area, sixty-one test pits 
yielded faunal remains, and thirty-seven of these contexts had fifty or 
more bones per cubic meter. Full horizontal excavations of three ordinary 
houses within the city wall (urban zone) yielded faunal bone densities (per 
cubic meter) ranging from 3.1 to 12.9, and commoner crafting houses had 
more, ranging from 80.3 to 174.8 per cubic meter. Mayapán's rural houses 
are, like many of their urban counterparts, partly visible at the surface, 
with shallow depths like those of ordinary houses near the interior edges 
of the walled city. These urban houses near the edge of the city had artifact 
assemblages that suggest their inhabitants were poorer, engaged in less 
diverse economic activities, and built their houses later compared to com- 
moners located in the more densely settled, longer-lived neighborhoods 
of the city (Masson and Peraza Lope 20142). Given these parallels, there is 
no reason to infer that preservation was poorer in the rural area than in 
the urban zone. Two rural Terminal Classic occupations of houses of the 
eight evaluated in this chapter had preserved burials, despite the lack of 
faunal bone for this period. We can rule out uneven bone preservation as 
a factor in this study. 
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Sampling 


Initial feedback that we received on this study asked whether differen- 
tial sampling accounted for a relative absence of fauna in the rural con- 
texts compared to urban Mayapán, but this is unlikely. Although middens 
are denser, deeper, and more extensive in the tightly occupied downtown 
Mayapán, toward the outskirts of the inner walled city, where settlement 
density is lighter and room existed for expansion, houselots are nonethe- 
less tightly bounded by albarrada walls (large limestone boulder walls that 
delimit the area of residential spaces). An extensive test pit sampling pro- 
gram across the city revealed that household trash was discarded in and 
around dwellings, and within or just outside of these houselot walls. Urban 
dwellings near the city wall replicate the concentrated features and de- 
bris of the crowded downtown area but at a more modest scale. Test pits 
in open spaces between houselots, by comparison, had sparser debris. At 
Mayapán's urban houselots, animal bones are scattered across the floors of 
structure interiors or patio spaces, in addition to their recovery in midden 
deposits. For example, urban commoner house 1-55 had from 17 to 189 
bones recovered within 2 x 2 m excavation units that sampled interior and 
patio spaces; most grid squares across this horizontally excavated dwell- 
ing also yielded faunal bone, although more was found in middens. At a 
poorer urban house, H-11, bones recovered from 2 x 2 m grid squares in 
interior or patio spaces ranged from 10 to 84 bones per unit. Horizontal 
excavation methods were replicated in the urban and rural zones, with 
samples from interior dwelling and patio spaces, as well as potential refuse 
zones to the sides and rear of the dwellings and along the edges of houselot 
boundary walls. For all rural and urban dwellings, excavations sampled at 
least 19 cubic meters. Sampling methods in the rural zone would have at 
least recovered some bone, rather than none at all, as is the case for seven 


of eight dwellings. 


Proprietary Use 


Gastropolitics resulted in preferential animal use at numerous sites across 
the Maya Lowlands. Leslie Shaw (1991) recognized the use of dogs for 
festive events in the town center of Colha, Belize, during the Late Pre- 
classic period. Dogs were also reserved as a ceremonial food at Mayapán 
(Masson and Peraza Lope 2013, Table 6) and at Cozumel (Hamblin 1984: 
113). Monumental centers also generally reveal greater access to faunal 
resources, as measured by quantity, quality, or diversity, at public build- 
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ings where elites sponsored events (Emery 2003; Masson and Peraza Lope 
2008; Pohl 1985). It is noteworthy that where Late/Terminal Classic ani- 
mal bone exists in northern Yucatán, it is from higher-status contexts 
(Gótz 2007, 2008, 2011). Bone tools are also common in northern Yuca- 
tán during this period (Ardren 2002). When resources were scarce, as for 
deer on the island of Cozumel, animal bones suitable for toolmaking, such 
as antlers and metapodials, were valuable imported commodities (Carr 
1996). Deer skulls were especially valued at Mayapán, with restricted dis- 
tributions, and they are conspicuously scarce relative to postcranial re- 
mains (Masson and Peraza Lope 2008:176). Isotopic bone chemistry 
studies suggest that some Maya sites obtained deer from well beyond their 
local catchment areas in Belize (Freiwald 2010; Thornton 2011; Yaeger and 
Freiwald 2009), presumably through trade. 

Mayapán's monumental center exhibits greater faunal diversity than 
its residential zone, attesting to the consumption of exotic animal prod- 
ucts such as felines and tapir (Masson and Peraza Lope 2008). The distri- 
bution of preferred cuts benefited higher-status members of society even 
at small sites such as Laguna de On (Masson 1999). Contact period ac- 
counts (Landa 1941:92, 106, 141, 158) and the Maya codices (Gótz 2007; 
Tozzer and Allen 1910:289-290) reveal that choice cuts of meat were 
presented at ritual occasions as gifts brought to, and consumed at, im- 
portant ritual events. Yet deer meat, including all body parts, is widely 
distributed across urban Mayapán. At monumental center buildings, ani- 
mals were brought to ritual localities in their entirety and butchered and 
cooked onsite (Masson and Peraza Lope 2013). Frequently at Mayapán, 
full-sized subadult deer (animals reaching adult size, but with unfused 
long bone ends) are present in such high proportions that we have sug- 
gested animal husbandry as an important industry for the city (Masson 
and Peraza Lope 2008:176-178). After Mayapán fell, its former governors, 
the Cocom, withheld "game and fruit" in a trade embargo with the coastal 
Ah Kin Chel polity, with whom they were accustomed to trading for fish 
and salt (Landa 1941:40). This passage attests to food trade, including 
deer. White-tailed and brocket deer, along with many other animals, pre- 
sumably would have roamed the forests and fields between the Postclassic 
cities and towns of the peninsula, and some were raised in captivity (Mas- 
son and Peraza Lope 2008), along with turkeys. How then, could rural 
families toiling in support of the city fail to access these food sources? 

A hierarchy of taxa seems to have existed at the Postclassic site of 
Laguna de On (and for Postclassic Colha), with larger game exhibiting pref- 
erential distribution compared to certain smaller animals such as arma- 
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dillo (Masson 1999). Even if access to larger game animals was subject to 
sumptuary rules, rural residents should have opportunistically been able 
to obtain coatimundi, small birds, iguana, cenote fish, gophers, and other 
small taxa still consumed by villagers in northern Yucatán today. A total 
of 46,771 bones have been identified to taxa from Mayapán's site center 
(1996-2004 excavations), with an additional 33,149 from the residential 
zone (2002-2009). The most abundant remains are those of white-tailed 
deer, brocket deer, peccary, turkey, and iguana. Twenty-one species of fish, 
and lesser proportions of small mammals, including ringtail (Bassariscus 
astutus, a mammal of the raccoon family), porcupine, rabbit, gopher, other 
rodents, foxes, grison, felines, coati, agouti, manatee, tapir, opossum, and 
armadillo, along with crocodile, turtle, frogs, and snakes, were also identi- 
fied (Masson and Peraza Lope 2008, Tables 1-3). 


A Word about Demography 


The argument for resource scarcity does not rest solely on the effects of cli- 
mate change. It is part of a more complex equation involving variables of 
human demand and environmental capacities. Universal explanations for 
the collapse of Classic period Maya society do not fit for every set of city- 
states and their subject towns, and the record sometimes shows longer- 
term resilience and recovery during or following periodic shortages of the 
Classic and Postclassic periods (Demarest, Rice, and Rice 2004; McAnany 
and Yoffee 2009). The length and frequency of the ninth-century droughts, 
on the other hand, tipped the balance for southern polities. Peripheral 
kingdoms that tied their political and economic fortunes to hubs in the 
central Petén would have experienced profound collateral damage (Gill 
2001; Turner and Sabloff 2012). 

Itis unclear whether settlement studies are currently refined enough to 
quantify the effects of population pressure on resources heading into the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Demographic purists require temporal control 
well beyond the grasp of the average regional archaeological project, but 
surveys of the northern Yucatán generally find that populations peaked 
during the Terminal Classic period. This population zenith included urban 
and countryside zones (Hanson 2008; Hixson 2011; Houck 2004; John- 
son 2000; Smith 2000). In an area of 40 km? around Mayapán, Terminal 
Classic houses were dispersed with such regularity that each was within 
sight of another dwelling in all directions. This sprawl was associated with 
the small town center of the Late/Terminal Classic period, Tichac (modern 
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Telchaquillo), a Rank IV center in the regional system (Garza Tarazona de 
González and Kurjack Bacso 1980). Postclassic settlement was also con- 
siderable, if dispersed, outside of the city wall and expanded Mayapán's 
urban population by around 30 percent (Russell 2008). 

Thus, the relatively continuous countryside settlement of Terminal 
Classic date is characteristic of large tracts across the northwest plains, 
including the Mayapán environs. Dispersed, regular housing and culti- 
vated landscapes created an anthropogenically managed countryside. Op- 
tions for trading food during shortages may have been curtailed by signifi- 
cantly high populations. Exceptionally high populations in the Terminal 
Classic period would have contributed to predation pressure on animal 
populations and, presumably, their increased value in exchange. A final 
drought of eighty years in length (1020-1100 CE) would have been far 
more difficult to endure than shorter, yet devastating rainfall shortages 
before and after this period (Hoggarth et al. 2016, 2017; Kennett et al. 
2012, Figure 2). Beyond the study area, Postclassic settlement levels are 
lower than Terminal Classic ones in rural zones between town centers, ac- 
cording to the results of surveys referred to previously. Nonetheless, the 
Mayapán polity experienced its own series of droughts, famines, and cor- 
relating unrest that resulted in large-scale flight and nearly collapsed the 
polity during the fourteenth century, but for a brief respite and recovery 
just after 1400 CE (Masson and Peraza Lope 2014b). Droughts and famine 
also had disastrous consequences in the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (Hoggarth et al. 2017; Masson and Peraza Lope 2014b, Table 8.1; 
Quezada 2014). 

Despite the Terminal Classic and Postclassic rural faunal scarcities dis- 
cussed here, animal foods were available to residents of regional centers, 
as indicated by Christopher Gótz's research (2007, 2008, 2011; Gótz and 
Stanton 2013). Thus, faunal resources existed, but rural families did not 
access them. Rural households were poorer than their urban counterparts, 
with fewer options for provisioning themselves with game and fowl via 
hunting or via the marketplace. Why? Were tribute obligations so heavy 
and costs so high that animal foods were priced beyond the means of 
farming families? Were animal resources demanded among tax payments 
imposed on farmers? Were sumptuary laws in effect, and were these tied 
to climate-related shortages? Did such factors work in combination? 

Contrary to the prevailing rural pattern in our sample, the precocious 
rural Postclassic houselot (residential group) of Jabah differs from the 
other rural dwellings in a variety of ways, and the greater relative afflu- 
ence of its residents correlates with the recovery of animal bones at this 
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Figure 11.2. Map showing the location of the Jabah minor monumental center, cenote, 
and Jabah houselot (20P-7) discussed in the text. This houselot’s architecture and 
platform is modest compared to adjacent commoner architecture in terms of platform 
elevation and construction fill. Note the two rejolladas (depressions) to the immediate 
west of the houselot, which are of the sort that served as moisture traps and agrarian 
features in the region. 
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context. This exception reminds us that even in rural zones, the fates of 
families were variable and affected by historical contingencies or social 
advantages tied to geographic location. The Jabah houselot and those to 
which it is compared are described in greater detail in the section below. 


Urban and Rural Houses Sampled at Mayapán 


In 2013, the authors of this chapter, in collaboration with the National 
Center for Airborne Laser Mapping (NCALM), conducted a LiDAR sur- 
vey and ground-checking program of a 40 km" area representing the near 
periphery of Mayapán, focusing on settlement outside of the city walls 
(see Figure 11.1). Our prior research in the urban zone provided a robust 
view of relatively affluent commoner life, especially for nonelite house 
groups engaged in surplus crafting (Masson and Peraza Lope 2014a, Mas- 
son et al. 2016). Most households, irrespective of occupation, possessed 
nonlocal trade goods. Other "ordinary" (nonsurplus crafter) houselots 
provide helpful comparisons, perhaps representing the residences of full- 
time cultivators; they were less affluent than contexts engaged in sur- 
plus crafting. However, this prior work lacked a rural perspective. How 
did wealth compare between residents living within and outside of the 
wall? Were there parallels in agrarian lifeways before (Terminal Classic) 
and after the rise of the Postclassic capital? 

The LiDAR survey indicated a continuous distribution of dwellings 
across the entire 40 km? area (Hare, Masson, and Russell 2014). Particu- 
larly populous were Terminal Classic and Postclassic era populations. In 
2015, we returned to horizontally excavate a sample of peripheral dwell- 
ings, including four Terminal Classic and four Postclassic contexts (see 
Figure 11.1). Most of these dwellings were probably occupied by farming 
families, given the lack of evidence for occupational specialization, which 
for crafting, is easily recognized by surface deposits of debris within urban 
Mayapán (Masson and Peraza Lope 2014a; Masson et al. 2016). From 
Bradley Russell's (2008) prior survey transect and test pitting program 
(see Figure 11.1), we knew that material densities tended to be low out- 
side the city wall and that evidence for surplus crafting was not found in 
this zone. 

The Terminal Classic and Postclassic dwellings discussed in this chap- 
ter are referred to as rural, but that term has different meanings for the 
settings of each. The Terminal Classic houses were in the periphery of a 
Rank IV town (Telchaquillo/Tichac), some 30 km from the nearest Rank 
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III center at Yaxcopoíl, according to the Garza and Kurjack regional sur- 
vey (1980). These Terminal Classic houselots were both rural and remote 
from the largest political capitals of their day (Uxmal, Chichén Itzá). In 
contrast, the Postclassic dwellings lay within a thirty-minute walk of the 
largest political capital of the Lowlands at this time. 

The results of these houselot excavations revealed three general find- 
ings (Masson et al. 2020). First, variability in rural wealth is evident from 
the quantity of overall possessions as well as the diversity of trade goods 
present (e.g., Smith 1987). Second, considerable occupational duration 
characterizes most rural dwellings in our sample, with two exceptions 
among the sample of eight. Third, all rural commoners were dependent on 
regional trade for goods deemed essential to daily life. They did not make 
their own pottery and obtained household vessels through exchange. They 
were not economically autonomous. 

The Jabah domestic group (20P-7) that is the focus of this chapter was 
part of a rural sample of eight horizontally excavated houses in 2015. This 
group was built on the smallest platform and exhibited the least elaborate 
architecture within a settlement cluster of houselots located 250 meters 
to the south of a minor Postclassic era monumental center and cenote (see 
Figures 11.1, 11.2). The dwelling is located at the edge of a large depression 
(rejollada) of the sort identified as important moisture traps for agrarian 
activities in the region (Kepecs and Boucher 1996; Munro-Stasiuk et al. 
2014), and for this reason, the Jabah houselot was thought to be a good 
candidate to represent a humble farmer's dwelling (Figure 11.2). Both the 
center and the cenote to the north of this group bear the local name of 
Jabah; they served as the nucleus of a satellite community located 1,500 
meters to the northeast of the city wall of the urban Postclassic capital of 
Mayapán (Figure 11.1). 

Figure 11.1 illustrates the locations of eight rural houselots discussed 
in this chapter, as well as fully excavated commoner houses within the 
urban zone of Postclassic Mayapán that represent the most appropriate 
comparisons due to their relatively undifferentiated activities, size, and 
complexity. Maps illustrate the features of eight rural houselots and three 
urban houselots in Figures 11.3 and 11.4. These residential contexts vary 
in terms of the number of dwellings per group (one or two) and the num- 
ber of outbuildings, but all are within the size range of humble commoner 
dwellings defined for a large sample from urban Mayapán, for which most 
nonelite houses were from 20 to 80 m? (Masson, Hare, and Peraza Lope 
2014:239, Figure 5.19). Seven of eight of the principal houses per group 
shown in Figures 11.3 and 11.4 range from 25 to 50 m° in size, except for 
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Figure 11.3. Rural Terminal Classic house group maps in the study sample. Maps 
drafted by Pedro Delgado Kú and Luis Flores Cobá. 


Mateya (which is larger), but this dwelling lacks other correlates of status 
such as architectural elaboration associated with elite dwellings. 

Wealth comparisons indicate that two dwelling groups, one of Terminal 
Classic (Mateya) and one of Postclassic date (Jabah), were located within 
250-500 m of minor centers in the peripheral zone. These contexts ex- 
hibit greater nonceramic artifact diversity and quantities (Masson et al. 
2020). Rural dwellings, compared to urban Mayapán crafters, were rela- 
tively poor, but for some artifact quantities, they are similar to ordinary 
(noncrafter) urban houselots located near the edge of the interior part of 
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Figure 11.4. Rural Postclassic house group maps in the study sample. Maps drafted by 
Pedro Delgado Kú and Luis Flores Cobá. 


the city wall (Figure 11.5). It is important to note that many residents (ir- 
respective of location) engaged in low-level manufacturing of ornaments 
and other nonceramic goods, even when they were not explicitly engaged 
in surplus production (Masson et al. 2016). Part-time activities commonly 
complemented major household work pursuits such as agriculture, but do 
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not seem to have contributed significant income in residential groups that 
generated little surplus. 

The question of occupational duration and intensity is an important 
one. In the Puuc region, rural dwellings are inferred to have been season- 
ally occupied by farmers (Dunning 2004:105), a factor that would result in 
fewer material remains than for houses lived in year-round by full family 
contingents. In the Mayapán study area, dwellings are located on sizable 
modified hill platforms. These represent natural knolls that were enlarged 
and shaped into rectangular form by the addition of tons of stone fill, 
retaining walls, and houselot boundary walls. However, variation exists 
in the size and elaboration of such platforms, as is visible for the Jabah 
houselot (Figure 11.2). This level of investment does not seem likely for 
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Figure 11.5. Urban Postclassic commoner houses. Houses L-28 and H-11 are 
located at the edge of the urban zone near the city wall as shown in Figure 11.1 and 
had generalized domestic assemblages, while I-55 had evidence of surplus craft 
production. Drawing by Marilyn A. Masson. 
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seasonal dwellings. Two dwellings had burials, suggesting year-round oc- 
cupation or a fuller range of ordinary domestic events (including death 
and burial) at these contexts. Artifact assemblages from our sample are 
also diverse in terms of function and raw material and replicate the in- 
ventory ranges expected for typical dwellings, beyond expectations for 
ephemeral seasonal features. 

Lesser quantities of material do not suggest that rural farmers were au- 
tonomous. Peasants and other agriculturalists of premodern states, long 
idealized as self-sufficient, have proven to be a heterogeneous class of 
people linked to regional economies in varying, sometimes complex ways 
(Masson and Peraza Lope 2004; Robin 2013; Sheets 2000; Wolf 1982). The 
rural residents in our study area at the Mayapán sample acquired most of 
their tools or raw materials for making them via regional exchange. Most 
obvious are ceramic vessels —for both periods— with ranges in slips and 
forms present that are common at sites elsewhere in the region. There is 
no evidence for rural pottery manufacture, unlike urban Mayapán, where 
potters' house groups exhibit exceptionally high densities of ceramic 
sherds and specific artifacts or features related to production, such as 
molds or caches of raw materials (Delgado et al. 2020; Masson et al. 2016). 
All eight rural dwellings tested had obsidian, with the Postclassic Jabah 
house exhibiting quantities comparable to or exceeding levels of ordinary 
(noncrafting) houses within urban Mayapán. Three Postclassic and three 
Terminal Classic houses also had modest quantities of marine shell de- 
bris, derived from the peninsular coasts; but once again, Jabah was the 
houselot with quantities comparable to ordinary houses in the urban zone 
(Masson et al. 2020, Table 5.1). All eight rural houses also used chert/chal- 
cedonies of regional but nonlocal origin; three of the Postclassic houses 
had densities near or beyond those of ordinary urban houses at Mayapán. 
These nonfaunal data reveal that rural dwellers engaged in trade networks 
within and beyond northern Yucatán (Masson et al. 2020). 

The most logical explanation for modest rural houselot artifact densi- 
ties—in relative terms as compared to urban crafter houselots— is that 
agricultural work generally did not yield surplus quantities that would 
have permitted the acquisition of greater quantities of possessions and 
valuables (Masson et al. 2020). It is revealing that this relative austerity is 
also observed among urban noncrafter contexts and suggests that cultiva- 
tors, whether they were living within or beyond the city wall, had poor op- 
tions for accumulating wealth. It is possible that the labor burden of agri- 
cultural production, including quantities due in tribute, afforded farmers 
less time for other pursuits. 
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It is not known whether environmental constraints, heavy tribute bur- 
dens, or a combination of these were to blame. We are mindful that Doug 
Kennett and colleagues (2012) identified a precipitous drought of eighty 
years in duration during the eleventh century CE that would have severely 
impacted the populous countryside residents in our study area at this 
time. The fourteenth century was also a time of repeated environmental 
challenges for Mayapán (Masson and Peraza Lope 2014b), but the well- 
watered thirteenth century was associated with prosperity and growth. 
Currently, we do not possess absolute dates for Postclassic rural house- 
lots. Should such dates reveal that peripheral occupation dates to the four- 
teenth rather than the thirteenth century, environmental factors would 
loom conspicuously as contributors to countryside wealth suppression. 


Faunal Bone Quantities 


Despite parallel excavation and sampling procedures in the urban and 
rural excavations of dwellings, only seventy-eight faunal bones were col- 
lected at one of the eight dwellings. The single house (Jabah) with fauna 
was of Postclassic date, not far from a Postclassic era minor center. Given 
the agrarian advantages of rejolladas (Kepecs and Boucher 1996; Munro- 
Stasiuk et al. 2014) and the dwelling's modest features, we anticipated it 
to be representative of a commoner rural Postclassic house. Instead, it was 
by far the most affluent and diversified residence of the eight tested, sug- 
gesting an urban effect experienced by outlying residents within a settle- 
ment cluster associated with a minor center. The other three Postclassic 
houses, Puerta AA, Camino Xcanchakan, and Rancho Lote, had fewer arti- 
facts overall, and no faunal bone was recovered. 

Comparing the density of faunal bone is a valid metric for this study 
for three reasons. First, little difference exists in the relative importance 
of specific animals in faunal assemblages across the site's residential zone 
(Masson and Peraza Lope 2008, 2013) or for the samples discussed in this 
chapter. Bone weight was not recorded, because deer and turkey formed 
the greatest proportion (relative to fewer small taxa) of most samples. 
Second, no evidence exists for differences in taphonomic effects or bone 
processing that would affect fragmentation and representation tallied by 
bone counts. Third, measures such as MNI (minimum number of individu- 
als) are not helpful, given that the MNI equals one for small samples such 
as Jabah and other contexts compared in this chapter (Masson and Peraza 


Lope 2013). 
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Table 11.1. Postclassic faunal bone densities from full horizontal excavations 
at Jabah and four Postclassic houselots within Mayapán's city wall (labeled 
as *urban" in the table below). Surplus crafting commoner houselots (such 
as I-55a and Q-176) were generally more affluent compared to H-11 and L-28. 


Fully excavated N faunal 

structures bone/cum Context type 

Rural Jabah (20P7) 2.7 Rural commoner dwelling, outside city wall near 
minor center 

Urban L-28 4.2 Commoner dwelling, not a surplus crafter, near/ 
inside city wall 

Urban H-11 13.0 Commoner dwelling, not a surplus crafter, near/ 
inside city wall, near minor center 

Urban I-55a 77.7 Commoner dwelling, surplus crafter near minor 
center within city wall 

Urban Q-176 161 Commoner dwelling, surplus crafter, downtown 


Mayapán 


Jabah yielded an overall density of 2.7 bones per cubic meter of ex- 
cavation. Comparisons are provided in Table 11.1 to two fully excavated, 
ordinary (noncrafting) houses within the city wall, L-28 and H-11, that 
also had low faunal densities (4.2 and 13.0). Other fully excavated urban 
commoner (surplus crafter) dwellings at Mayapán had greater amounts 
of bone, for example, I-55a (77.7) and Q-176 (161.0). The Jabah house is 
a standout in the rural zone, but its occupants accessed fewer animal re- 
sources than its urban contemporaries. 

Middens, as refuse zones, should yield higher densities than fully exca- 
vated dwellings, as the latter include samples of broader expanses of space 
where little debris was discarded (interior rooms, walls, house platform 
rubble). Two midden units at the Jabah house, indicated by gray (2 x 2 m) 
squares in Figure 11.4, have animal bone densities per cubic meter that are 
higher than for the overall house (13.8 and 42.8/cu m for units 5-E and 
10-I) and compare more favorably to urban commoner results. 

More robust comparisons are offered in Figures 11.6-11.9, which 
graphically display the number of bones from test pits across the Postclas- 
sic walled urban zone and rural contexts outside the city wall (from Russell 
2008). These test pits specifically targeted household refuse zones often 
identifiable as concentrations of debris on the surface. Figures 11.6-11.7 
include only units where faunal bone was recovered; Figures 11.8-11.9 in- 
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clude sixty-one units where no bone was present. Figure 11.6 illustrates 
lower-density contexts with fewer than one hundred faunal bones/cu m, 
and Jabah (shown in black) falls within the middle of this range. Other 
rural (outside the wall) contexts, shown as striped bars, also exhibit low 
faunal densities greater than or less than those of Jabah, as do a number 
of commoner houselots (gray bars) within the urban zone. These data in- 
dicate that Jabah is not anomalous for the study area. Thirty-one contexts 
graphed in Figure 11.7 yielded more than one hundred bones/cu m, with 
the highest value at 1,697/cu m; all but one of these contexts are of Post- 
classic date. One Terminal Classic context is labeled "G-48 rural" on the 
x-axis of the graph. 

Elite structures (dotted bars) fall within this higher-density range 
(Figure 11.7), as well as some urban commoner contexts and two rural 
dwellings (G-48 and H-40a, striped bars). These latter two rural dwell- 
ings were located just outside the city wall, but close to important clus- 
ters of diverse activity, including city gates and nearby public architec- 
tural facilities. These data indicate that simple urban-rural dichotomies 
do not neatly correlate with faunal densities in the study area. Graphing 
the number of bones according to interval categories (Figure 11.8) reveals 
that faunal bone was often absent in test pit contexts across the greater 
Mayapán vicinity for the Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods (61 con- 
texts). This finding places the absence of fauna at seven of eight fully exca- 
vated rural dwellings in greater perspective, that is, they are indicative of 
a broader pattern. Twenty-four test pit contexts had from 1 to 50 bones/ 
cu m, twelve had from 50 to 200/cu m, eighteen had from 200 to 750/ 
cu m, and seven had from 750 to 1,697/cu m. Access to faunal resources 
was not guaranteed for residents of the study area. These data are illus- 
trated spatially in Figure 11.9 for both periods. Most of the contexts with- 
out fauna are located in the rural zone outside the city wall (56 of 61 con- 
texts with no fauna). 

Of the seven fully excavated rural contexts from which no faunal bone 
was recovered, we would most expect the Postclassic Rancho Lote dwell- 
ing to have had animal remains, as well as Puerta AA. Both are closer to 
the city wall than Jabah (Figure 11.1) and were located near routes into 
and out of the city's gates. They also exhibit typical Postclassic Mayapán 
architectural styles (Smith 1962), with rectangular houses and interior 
benches, and their residents might have emulated other aspects of urban 
commoner lifeways. In contrast, the Postclassic Camino Xcanchakan house 
differs from the standard urban house form in exhibiting an unusual pair 
of small square dwellings that lack interior benches. However, house form 
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Figure 11.7. Frequency distribution of test pit contexts with greater than one hundred bones/cu m, from refuse zones of urban and rural Mayapán 


(Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods). Elite and rural contexts are indicated by the x-axis labels and by differently shaded bars. 
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Figure 11.8. Interval distribution of N bones/cu m for a sample of test pits in or near 
residential groups of 122 contexts within and outside the city walls of Mayapán 
(includes Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods). The large number of test units 
without faunal bone indicates that poorer contexts often lacked faunal material in the 
study area. A minor proportion (N=10) of the zero value contexts represent test pits in 
randomly selected locations between, rather than within or next to, house groups (less 
dense deposits). 


does not correlate with the presence or absence of faunal bones at these 
Postclassic rural sites. 


Faunal Bone Diversity 


How did specific animal consumption at Jabah compare with that of Post- 
classic era residents within the city? Percentages of identified bone reveal 
interesting patterns. Jabah's faunal assemblage has a greater relative pro- 
portion of white-tailed deer (as much as 76% when large deer-sized long 
bone fragments are included with bones identified to species) compared to 
fully excavated commoner houses in the urban zone (3196-4896 deer bone 
and deer-sized mammal bone fragments). Generally equivalent quantities 
of peccary (0.7%-2.0%) and brocket deer (1.5%-2.8%) are found at Jabah 
and urban commoner (noncrafter) contexts. Fish bone percentages are 
also comparably low (0.5%-3.8%). Jabah differs in the quantity and di- 
versity of small mammal bones present, but these were minor foods in the 
overall Mayapán diet. Iguana is infrequent at Jabah (2.8%), although this 
taxon varies considerably at commoner houselots (5.826- 36.590) within 
the urban zone (Masson and Peraza Lope 2008). 

Conspicuously absent at Jabah are wild or domesticated turkey bones, 
regularly found across most urban contexts at Postclassic Mayapán (Phil- 
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lips et al. 2017; Pollock and Ray 1957). Ongoing research by Lori Phillips 
and colleagues (2017) is distinguishing the proportions of wild and do- 
mesticated turkeys at the site; their results will likely help nuance the 
sociospatial patterns of turkey use at the city. Turkey and large bird long 
bone fragments (almost certainly also representing turkey) made up 
from 9.5 percent to 33.5 percent of the combined identified faunal as- 
semblage of fully excavated Postclassic urban houselots. Although turkey 
was widely distributed within the city, it may have had greater commer- 
cial value, given that downtown urban houses or those next to outlying 
elite groups (Q-176, Q-39, Q-40a, H-11) had higher proportions of turkey 
(22.5%-33.5%) than other contexts (1-55, L-28, X-43) where turkey bones 
formed 8.5 percent to 9.5 percent. Of the downtown houses, two of the 
three (Q-39, Q-40a) were most closely spatially affiliated with elites, and 
thus do not represent typical urban commoner dwellings. 


Ceramic Densities, Occupational Duration, Foodways 


Factors important for evaluating densities include occupational duration 
and intensity. Ceramic sherd quantities reflect these measures indirectly. 
Table 11.2 provides sherd densities per cubic meter of excavation for con- 
texts compared in this chapter. The Postclassic sherd density at Jabah (133 
sherds/cu m) is low, compared to the density of an affluent urban com- 
moner crafter house I-55 (528). It is also lower than the ordinary (non- 
crafter) urban house H-11 (241), but it is greater than another modest 
urban house, located near the city wall, L-28 (88.7). Both the Jabah and 
I-55 dwellings revealed evidence for longer-term occupation, with mul- 
tiple construction phases and at least one outbuilding (see Figures 11.3, 
11.4), but Jabah's Postclassic occupation may have been briefer than that 
of I-55 and more analogous to houses built within and near the city wall 
toward the end of Mayapán's occupation (Masson, Hare, and Peraza Lope 
2014:210). Jabah and L-28 also share similar low faunal densities in con- 
trast to other fully excavated urban dwellings in our sample. 

Lower Postclassic sherd densities are found at rural houses Puerta AA 
(33/cu m), Rancho Lote (68/cu m), and Camino Xcanchakan (27/cu m). 
These densities are less than the Jabah value (133/cu m). Rancho Lote, 
Puerta AA, and Camino Xcanchakan ceramic densities correlate with other 
metrics that suggest relatively lower levels of affluence for these rural 
commoners (Masson et al. 2020). While lower densities sometimes signal 
shorter occupations, residents of Rancho Lote and Camino Xcanchakan 
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Table 11.2. Sherd density (N/cu m) Rural Houses, Terminal Classic and 
Postclassic (fully excavated sample). Locations indicated on Figure 11.1. 


Terminal Terminal Postclassic 
Classic | Postclassíc | Classic sherd sherd 
Volume | sherds sherds density density 
RURAL HOUSES 
Jabah 28.5 2,654 3,798 93 133 
Xcanchakan 29.7 26 807 1 27 
Rancho Lote 19.1 34 1,301 2 68 
BB-206 22.8 19 743 1 33 
Mateya 26.6 4,787 487 180 18 
Pul Yax Che 19.9 508 3 25.5 0 
Tzuc Pool 22.8 6,052 214 265 9 
Tzabcan 21.6 3,179 201 147 9 
URBAN HOUSES 
1-55 47.3 24,965 528 
H-11 35.8 8,633 241 
L-28 30.4 2,696 89 
X-43 18.6 1,527 82 


Note: Sherds tallied for the Terminal Classic exclude low numbers of sherds of enduring 
pottery types dated to the Late/Terminal Classic. Densities were calculated to include the 
Late/Terminal Classic sherds (not shown here), but results were nearly identical. There were 
133 sherds in total of Late/Terminal Classic age, compared to 17,259 for the Terminal Classic 
(all 8 rural houses). A total of 25,957 sherds were recovered and analyzed for all periods from 
this sample. Also note that a significant Terminal Classic occupation existed in the Jabah 
vicinity, though not analyzed in this chapter, as sherds were mostly from architectural fill. 
Urban Mayapán houses listed are those not associated with pottery, figurine, or censer 
manufacture (for which sherd densities are higher due to production activities). 


were in place long enough to construct additional houses and outbuild- 
ings; Puerto AA also has a single, but modest, outbuilding. Excavations 
at Jabah reveal significant development of the residential group. It ex- 
hibits the most architectural features of the four Postclassic rural house- 
lots, with a second dwelling and multiple special purpose ancillary build- 
ings (small round storage or pen enclosures, a square storage structure, 
and a possible shrine). Such segmentation of social space is one indicator 
of residential complexity and longevity (Kent 1990:137). 

Among the four Terminal Classic rural dwellings, two, Tzabcan and Ma- 
teya, had nonresidential ancillary structures. Terminal Classic houselots 
Pul Yax Che and Tzuc Pool consisted of a single dwelling with no ancillary 
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structures. They are candidates for the most ephemeral occupations of the 
sample. Ancillary structures likely reflect agricultural storage facilities or, 
sometimes, apiaries (Freidel and Sabloff 1984:11; Russell 2008:377, 579). 
The regular occurrence of these features in our rural sample suggests a pri- 
mary focus on agricultural production. 

Terminal Classic sherd densities (see Table 11.2) reveal that of the four 
houselots of this period, three exceed the quantities at Jabah, with ratios 
of sherds/cu m of 180, 265, and 147. One case of this period has fewer 
sherds (Pul Yax Che, with 25.5). The paucity of nonceramic materials at 
Pul Yax Che and its lack of outbuildings point to a shorter-term occupa- 
tion. Three Terminal Classic families thus generated greater quantities of 
ceramic debris compared to their rural Postclassic counterparts at Rancho 
Lote, Puerta AA, and Camino Xcanchakan; their values also exceed the 
quantities at Jabah (although not as greatly as for the other three rural 
Postclassic contexts). Two of the Terminal Classic rural densities (ranging 
from 180 to 265/cu m) are comparable to that of an urban (commoner, 
surplus crafting) Postclassic house, 1-55 (225/cu m). 

The sherd density results can be considered more deeply with calcula- 
tions of the minimum number of vessels (MNV) per cubic meter of excava- 
tion. MNVs correct for potential differences related to varying vessel sizes 
(and the number of fragments they generate) in the two time periods. 
By this measure, Jabah retains its exceptional status in the rural sample, 
with at least 5.9 vessels/cu m. The next three highest results are observed 
at Terminal Classic dwellings, Mateya with 4.2/cu m, Tzuc Pool with 4.0/ 
cu m, and Tzabcan with 2.4/cu m. Lower results ranging from 1.3 to 1.6/ 
cu m characterize the briefly occupied Terminal Classic Pul Yax Che dwell- 
ing, and two Postclassic houses (Puerta AA, Rancho Lote). The lowest 
MNV density is at Postclassic Camino Xcanchakan (0.9/cu m). Except for 
Jabah, two Terminal Classic dwellings have over twice the minimum num- 
bers of vessels as the remaining Postclassic rural sample. By this measure, 
the Jabah, Mateya, and Tzuc Pool localities hosted more ceramic-using 
activities than the other five rural contexts. Values at two humble urban 
Postclassic commoner residences are similarly low, with 4.7 MNV/cu m at 
house L-28 and 1.7 MNV/cu m at house X-43. All of the results summa- 
rized above, however, pale in comparison to the value of 32.8 MNV/cu m 
at the more affluent commoner (surplus crafter) urban house of I-55. In 
summary, MNVs for some rural houselots are on par with ordinary, more 
modest urban contexts but are of low density compared to wealthier urban 
groups. 

What might ceramic vessel densities suggest with respect to foodway 
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differences between residential groups? The eight assemblages studied 
here all possessed ollas, basins, and dishes used for a wide variety of food 
and water storage, preparation, and serving. Cazuelas (basins) were more 
important for the Terminal Classic contexts (forming 13%-26% of the 
sherd samples), compared to Postclassic contexts (296-796). Also, bowls 
are present (596—796) at three Terminal Classic houselots but are absent 
at the other rural contexts. These differences attest to greater form and 
functional diversity in pottery-related cuisine for the Terminal Classic set 
of houselots. The basins are probably related to the preparation of large 
pots of food, gruel, pozole, or other shared concoctions of botanical foods. 
Future studies of skeletal isotopes within and beyond the study area may 
help refine these preliminary observations (e.g., Kennett et al. 2016). 


Discussion 


In summary, Jabah is the only rural house, of the eight investigated, with 
faunal bone; its proportions of taxa generally resemble those of poorer 
urban houselots, except for the surprising absence of turkey and the pres- 
ence of white-tailed deer in quantities beyond the norm. We attribute 
the exclusive presence of faunal bone at Jabah to benefits its residents 
must have garnered from living in proximity to a sizable minor ceremo- 
nial group. Other commoner dwellings near Jabah exhibit more precocious 
architectural investments than the excavated dwelling 20P-7, suggesting 
that these families enjoyed greater affluence (see Figure 11.4). Artifact fre- 
quencies and classes reveal that Jabah's residents mimicked urban con- 
texts in additional ways, and these behaviors differentiate 20P-7 from the 
remaining rural sample (Masson et al. 2020). They performed small-scale 
crafting but generated little or no surplus. They made some ritually im- 
portant items, as suggested by a figurine (or censer) mold. In terms of 
wealth, the occupants of this house possessed obsidian, as well as a cop- 
per object, as did some ordinary residents of urban Mayapán (Paris 2008). 
Jabah householders and their ordinary contemporaries living within the 
city wall likely committed a significant proportion of their time to farm- 
ing, an activity that itself can represent a specialization, with options for 
diversification in terms of crops cultivated (e.g., Chase et al. 2014; Fedick 
2010, 2020; Sheets et al. 2012; Wyatt 2020). 

The absence of fauna at the other rural dwellings represents a surpris- 
ing result compared to Postclassic residential contexts elsewhere on the 
peninsula, implying that animal resources were not generally available to 
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everyone living near the city. An argument has been presented for hus- 
bandry of deer and turkey within the urban zone (Masson and Peraza Lope 
2008), and if this were true, then control and commodification of faunal 
resources via husbandry and animal product exchange would likely have 
resulted in regulations or other restrictions concerning access. There is no 
evidence that Jabah's occupants consumed husbanded deer or engaged in 
this practice, as butchered subadult bones are not present in the sample. 
Most deer bones from this context represent lower limbs, suggesting sub- 
optimal cuts of meat. The exclusive presence of adult deer at Jabah may 
indicate that they were obtained through hunting, but it is difficult to ex- 
plain why this option was not exercised by other households in our rural 
sample. 

Animal resources were restricted in the rural zone for both periods con- 
sidered in this study, perhaps due to depletion from demographic and cli- 
matic factors and a concordant rise in their value. Countryside inhabitants 
obtained regional pottery and other essentials not locally available in the 
Mayapán area. Yet such exchanges did not involve meat or fowl, at least 
for seven of the eight houselots discussed here. Full depletion of animal 
resources did not occur during the Terminal Classic, given that residents 
of major centers supplemented their diets with faunal foods (Gótz 2007, 
2008, 2011). This contrasting pattern to our rural sample suggests that 
animal resources were restricted through tributary demands, sumptuary 
laws, or some other institutional imposition (Gótz 2011). 

The downtown urban zone of Mayapán was full of animals, tended, 
butchered, and consumed; faunal bone is regularly recovered in modest 
quantities from some, but not all, ordinary houses. Walking through the 
cityscape would have filled the senses with sights, smells, sounds, and resi- 
dues of animal use, bone debris and tools, hide, meat, humans hustling 
to provide their tended creatures with food and water, dogs barking, pec- 
caries grunting, turkeys calling, iguanas scurrying, and droppings litter- 
ing the streets and houselots. But farther out, near the city wall and at 
the field and forest margin beyond the wall where animal life should have 
thrived, the scene was more quiet, except in hot spots like Jabah. To what 
degree did the city co-opt key aspects of the forest ecology and re-create 
it within its walls, even as a populous periphery transformed a forest en- 
vironment into an agrarian one? This process represents an important 
implication of our findings. The city, for reasons not yet fully known, did 
not share this animal bounty with those who likely grew much of the plant 
food staples on which it depended. 


An alternative explanation lingers, awaiting better radiocarbon dating 
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of the Postclassic rural houselots. If these residential groups were built 
after 1300 CE, residents may have lived during a period of serial environ- 
mental shortages that culminated in hunger and unrest. If so, their short- 
ages may have derived from environmental triggers similar to those of the 
Terminal Classic houselots. In this scenario, the rural Postclassic houselots 
in our sample were settled later than those within the city wall. Does the 
abundant faunal bone of urban houselots date primarily to the prosper- 
ous thirteenth century? Within the city wall, some families ceremoniously 
abandoned their dwellings in the 1300s, and a number of monumental 
buildings were also shut down with rites of termination prior to 1400 CE 
(Masson and Peraza Lope 2014b; Peraza Lope and Masson 2014). Drought, 
famine, and political unrest led to significant outmigration from Mayapán 
in the fourteenth century, prior to a brief recovery in the early fifteenth 
century. 

Emerging results from the countryside around Mayapán suggest that 
agriculturalists in this zone subsisted primarily on plant foods, much of 
which they likely would have cultivated themselves, when rainfall per- 
mitted. With the exception of those in Jabah, rural residents had a diet 
lacking in animal resources that stands in contrast to that of significant 
numbers of Postclassic urban residents who accessed meat and fowl on 
at least a semiregular basis (Kennett et al. 2016; Masson and Peraza Lope 
2008, 2013). Faunal scarcity is also observed in the urban zone among 
poorer Postclassic contexts (see Figures 11.6, 11.8, 11.9), revealing this 
condition as a correlate of variation in status and means rather than a 
simple reflection of time period or rural-urban location. Elsewhere in the 
Maya area, local diets also varied considerably in terms of reliance on plant 
foods and meat, with some populations or individuals approaching a vege- 
tarian diet (Gerry 1993; Reed 1999), as Carolyn Freiwald observes (2010: 
399). She, along with Erin Thornton (2011), also notes that deer were 
sometimes a traded commodity that originated from nonlocal settings, 
and that differences in deer diets attest to a range of possible procurement 
strategies (including husbandry) and a mosaic of local ecological settings. 


Conclusion 


Although certain Postclassic contexts at urban Mayapán and hinterland 
sites such as Laguna de On and Colha, Belize, are associated with abun- 
dant faunal remains, they are scarce in rural contexts of this period around 
Mayapán (Masson 1999, 2004). Terminal Classic faunal scarcity of the 
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study area, on the other hand, parallels patterns at smaller sites in Belize 
(Masson 2004). For both periods, more highly ranked regional centers did 
acquire animal resources, and Postclassic commoners living within Maya- 
pán or in distant northeastern Belize seemed to obtain them in significant 
quantities. These findings suggest that animals were variably commodi- 
fied, valued, and folded into exchange economies. The results also point to 
wealth differentials within the commoner class for Postclassic Mayapán to 
an extent not previously documented, which are also supported by analy- 
sis of artifact assemblages for rural and urban Mayapán. These findings 
support a growing body of literature concerning inequality among Maya 
commoners (Hutson 2016; Masson and Peraza Lope 2004, 2014a; Yaeger 
and Robin 2004). 

In this chapter, we argue that taphonomic variables do not account for 
the paucity of animal remains in the rural contexts studied, given that 
Postclassic era fauna preserves well within the city (and earlier at Terminal 
Classic sites such as Chichén Itzá), and that the houselots were extensively 
sampled in a manner equivalent to that of their urban Mayapán counter- 
parts. The recovery of bone at Jabah also suggests we do not face a pres- 
ervation problem. Furthermore, human bone was also preserved within 
burials at two rural contexts in the sample. Jabah's faunal and artifact as- 
semblage stands apart from those of the other seven rural houselots and 
underscores differences in commoner wealth, even for the rural sector. 

Faunal diversity and quantity varies within urban Mayapán, with large 
quantities of diverse taxa recovered from elite and public buildings and a 
more limited range of animals found in commoner urban houselots. Peri- 
odic droughts are known to have plagued northern Yucatán from 1000 CE 
forward, and these would have aggravated conditions amenable to thriv- 
ing local animal populations. Periods of scarcity would have contributed 
to the increased value of animal products. Farmers in the rural zone near 
Mayapán (except for Jabah) were among the poorest families documented 
thus far, and this pattern held through time from the Terminal Classic 
to the Postclassic. Rural impoverishment is not explained in these cases 
by relative isolation. Families were not self-sufficient, given the relatively 
abundant ceramic quantities of both periods, and the fact that pottery 
vessels were obtained through regional trade networks. These houselots 
also obtained tools or raw materials through trade for small-scale artifact 
manufacture from nonlocal sources. 

Despite these findings, it is difficult to believe that rural farmers did 
not take advantage of opportunities to secure forest animals or those in- 
habiting milpa fields (or fallow fields). Furthermore, it seems unlikely that 
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regulations or market prices could have fully suppressed such acquisition. 
More data are needed from rural samples to compare with the findings re- 
ported here. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Human-Deity Relationships Conveyed through 
Balche” Rituals and Resource Procurement 


GABRIELLE VAIL AND MAIA DEDRICK 


Contemporary Maya speakers associate animal and plant resources with 
the locations where they originate (i.e., those that come from the forest, 
or monte; those grown in the milpa; and those associated with the house- 
lot, or solar), each of which has different properties. Interaction with these 
distinct resource zones depends, in many cases, on gender and serves to 
establish unique relationships between the people who work together to 
make use of the resources they contain. Likewise, those who exploit the 
different resource zones also enter into relationships with the various 
deities that control access to them. 

This chapter examines the use of both wild and domesticated animals 
and several different plant resources that form part of ritual meals pre- 
pared in payment to the deities. The ceremonies that we focus on are the 
u hanli kab' (dinner of the bees) among the Yucatec Maya and the ceremony 
for renewing the god pots among the Lacandón. The two share key fea- 
tures, which include preparing special foods and also using the ritual bev- 
erage balche' for the payment to the deity protectors. Honey is an essential 
ingredient for both types of offerings. 

By engaging in the acts of everyday life (hunting, agricultural pursuits, 
and food preparation), Maya people become obligated to the deities, who 
serve as protectors of different types of animals and other resources, such 
as community lands and monte, caves and other sinkholes, the products 
of the milpa, and more. We consider what contemporary Maya rituals and 
those described in ethnohistoric sources can help us understand about 
human-deity relationships in the Postclassic Maya codices, in particu- 
lar those related to beekeeping and harvest rituals. We also examine how 
these associations shape relationships between family members, ritual 
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specialists, and other members of Maya communities who participate in 
the preparation and consumption of the ritual meal offered to the deities. 


Understanding the Relationships Entailed in Food Offerings 


This chapter mobilizes perspectives of ontological archaeology to provide 
insights into the relationships between humans and deities in the prepa- 
ration and performance of offerings as documented in the Maya codices. 
We consider in particular the food and drink offerings that involve honey, 
such as balche”, and ritual activities related to beekeeping and honey har- 
vesting. Our ontological approach draws on posthumanist and material- 
ist scholarship to bridge the human/nonhuman divide (e.g., Alberti 2016; 
Harrison-Buck and Hendon 2018; Hutson 2010; Watts 2013). This per- 
spective emphasizes relationality, in which one being cannot exist without 
the next, and humans participate with plants, animals, gods, and other 
beings as they cofacilitate everyday life (see also Morell-Hart, this vol- 
ume). In several instances, we refer to this way of being as a web of exis- 
tence, but it could also be called a “meshwork,” a term that Timothy Ingold 
(2011:63-64) has used to describe “entangled lines of life, growth and 
movement,” in which action “emerges from the interplay of forces con- 
ducted along [its] lines” (see also Ingold 2007:80). 

One facet of an ontological perspective is that it acknowledges the exis- 
tence of distinct realities — worlds within worlds, which together consti- 
tute a "pluriverse" (Blaser 2009; Blaser and de la Cadena 2018; Escobar 
2008). Scholars engaging with the ontological approach point out that, 
traditionally, anthropologists have reduced distinct realities, or ways of 
being, to epistemologies, or ways of knowing, thus trivializing the differ- 
ences between the world's peoples (Latour 1993). For the purposes of this 
chapter, such a theoretical approach provides us with the freedom to at- 
tempt to articulate the relationships between humans and other-than- 
humans enacted in rituals and conourishment activities recorded in the 
codices, without judging such ideas based on a modernist ontology that 
reifies divisions between nature and culture, as well as humans and non- 
humans. In this chapter, we describe relationships between people, gods, 
and animals, and instances in which people become gods, based on ac- 
counts documented in ethnohistoric, ethnographic, and epigraphic works. 

In Mesoamerica and more broadly, ontological archaeology follows the 
lead of scholarship that accepts indigenous knowledge and motives for 
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ritual activity as described by practitioners, without seeking to rationalize 
them from an outsider's perspective. Such approaches can be attributed, 
first and foremost, to indigenous scholars and those who have worked 
closely, and in some cases collaboratively, with indigenous peoples. In 
Yucatán, for example, Juan Castillo Cocom tells us that the Yucatec Maya 
term iknal refers to one's “embodied and disembodied quality of ‘being 
present' as the context and product of relationships,” a concept well suited 
to discussions of relational ontologies and one that we embrace (Castillo 
Cocom, Rodríguez, and Ashenbrener 2017:65). Unfortunately, indigenous 
scholars such as Castillo Cocom, who resist the urge to make universaliz- 
ing claims, rarely receive well-deserved citations and attributions for ideas 
generated when taking an ontological approach (Todd 2016). 

The considerations of ontological archaeology apply to questions of food 
and identity in the Maya-speaking area, where human food procurement 
required, and still necessitates, relationships with deities of the natural 
world (e.g., Brown and Emery 2008). As previously mentioned, each ani- 
mal and plant can be found in a particular web of belonging that involves 
a dynamic set of deities. As humans seek to use animals and plants for 
their own ends, they engage in petitions to and persuasion of the deities, 
seeking both protection for themselves, their families, and their animals 
and permission to benefit from the gifts of the gods through reciprocal 
offerings. Relationships with the gods associated with the natural world 
often require mediation on the part of ritual specialists, who maintain 
critical temporal knowledge regarding the most auspicious days on which 
to make appropriate offerings to each deity, which may also include music, 
song, and performance; missteps may be dangerous. In performing their 
role, pre-Hispanic ritual specialists would have consulted codices, where 
we find relevant details recorded. 

As we discuss below, a scene from the Madrid Codex appears to demon- 
strate that bees inhabit the Maya world thanks to the deities who brought 
them into being shortly after the creation of the four world quarters. 
Humans who wish to interact with bees in ways such as harvesting honey 
must not only respect the bees but also engage with the bees' protector 
deities. Such deities take the form of large bees and include the principal 
bee, the noh yum kab', and other bee deities of various categories. Humans 
therefore do not own bees, but care for them in the name of a particular 
deity (Jong 1999). 

After presenting an overview regarding the classification of animals, 
human space, and labor, we discuss ethnographic and historical informa- 
tion concerning rituals involving the use of honey, as well as those related 
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to bees more generally, to help illustrate the role that human-deity re- 
lationships played in the procurement of food and the patterning of daily 
life. These details then help us draw relevant observations about balche' 
and bee ceremonies represented in the Postclassic codices from the north- 


ern Maya region. 


Animal Classification 


All of the animals exploited by Yucatec Maya communities fall into two 
broad categories — the baalche” kaax (animals of the forest) and the alak’ 
(domesticated animals). The wild animals fall into six different groups, 
which include the alak’ of the gods, the social insects, the animals that 
walk on the forest floor, the snakes, the birds, and the butterflies. Inter- 
estingly, the alak' of the gods include several game species (including deer, 
peccary, and agouti), but not others (such as armadillos and wild turkeys). 
Domesticated animals of indigenous origin include the domesticated tur- 
key (tso’) and the stingless bee species Melipona beecheii (xunan kab’ or 
kolel kab’), as well as the dog and the Muscovy duck (Jong 1999:134-135). 

Animals falling into each of these categories are protected by deities 
known as ah kanulob, who are their rightful owners as well as protectors. 
They allow people to hunt or domesticate their animals as long as they are 
respectful and do not take more than they need. In return for this con- 
cession, humans must repay the deities for their gifts, through the per- 
formance of a ceremony meant to redeem or exchange, termed loh (Jong 
1999:137, 139). 

Different types of loh are performed by hunters, agriculturalists, and 
beekeepers, and others are done to protect the solar more broadly. Our 
interest is in the loh performed by beekeepers in recompense for a success- 
ful harvest, which is known as u hanli kab”, or “dinner of the bees." The cere- 
mony is similar in most respects to that performed for a successful maize 
harvest, the u hanli kol, or "dinner of the milpa” (Jong 1999:153-154). 


Yucatec Maya Ethnographic Information: 
The Organization of Community Space and Labor 


In this section, we include information about apiculture from communi- 
ties across the Yucatán Peninsula and neighboring areas today but focus 
on activities depicted in a detailed ethnographic study of beekeeping in 
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Tepich, Quintana Roo (Jong 1999). When we refer to Yucatán through- 
out this section, we mean the northern portion of the Yucatán Peninsula, 
broadly within the current Mexican states of Campeche, Yucatán, and 
Quintana Roo. 

In Tepich, and more generally in communities across the peninsula 
today, the world outside the home is divided into domestic space, which 
includes the solar where women engage in many of their daily activities, in- 
cluding gardening, and the milpa, a field thinned of trees and planted with 
a variety of staple and complementary crops, maize being primary among 
them. Interspersed with actively cultivated milpa fields are previous fields 
in various stages of regrowth, from low brush to high and mature for- 
ests more than fifty years old. Within this patchwork of land use, older 
forests tend to be farther from town, while more frequently cultivated 
land can be found near town, where it is more convenient to access. Once 
land has been left fallow for thirty years, it is considered ka'anal kaax, 
or high forest, where "wild" or undomesticated but encouraged resources 
are sought (Flores and Ucan Ek 1983; González-Cruz, García-Frapolli, and 
Casas 2015). 

The solar includes the family's home; the kitchen; the crib where the 
maize is stored after harvesting (which may also be used for domestic ritu- 
als); various workspaces; enclosures for any domesticated animals kept, 
such as pigs or chickens; the thatched structure housing the stingless 
bees (Melipona beecheii, or xunan kab”), if kept; and a family garden with 
fruit trees (Jong 1999:211). In the majority of communities in Yucatán, 
women care for the living beings (human, animal, and plant) that inhabit 
the houselot, except for the stingless bees and the deities who protect the 
domestic animals, which men primarily oversee (Jong 1999:215). 

Jong (1999:214) notes that in the community of Tepich, several house- 
holds related through the patrilineal line may contribute to labor in the 
solar, even though each household may otherwise be economically inde- 
pendent. Within the solar, the men of the families build and maintain 
structures that house bees at a distance of at least twenty meters from 
living and kitchen areas. Men or women may own and inherit the logs con- 
taining the hives (Restall 1997:113-116; Thompson 1999), but in Tepich, 
the xunan kab' receive care only from men (Jong 1999:217). Their care 
involves cleansing/purification rituals, the harvest of the honey three 
or four times a year, and the performance of the appropriate rituals to 
pay the deity protectors for the honey that has been taken (Jong 1999: 
Chap. 5). Men also do whatever construction is needed within the solar 
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for the well-being of animals and bees (e.g., build pens for the animals and 
construct an A-frame structure to house the bees' logs; Jong 1999:215). 
The hive owner must arrange for a loh ceremony following the construc- 
tion of a new house for the bees (Jong 1999:167). 

Women in Tepich are prohibited from participating in the harvesting 
of honey, although it is given to them immediately afterward for strain- 
ing and storing (Jong 1999:180; see also Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934: 
69; Weaver and Weaver 1981:5). Following the process of extracting the 
honey, beekeepers will clean the inside of the log hive with water and 
leaves from the chakah tree (Bursera simaruba), which must be gathered 
prior to opening the hives (Jong 1999:178; see also Weaver and Weaver 
1981). Chakah is said to have a cooling influence, which is important after 
the “heat” (k'inam) generated by the activities associated with harvesting. 
One of the reasons women are not involved in harvesting honey is that 
pregnant and menstruating women are believed to have an abundance of 
k'inam, a quality also shared with honey, an excess of which can be dan- 
gerous for the bees (Jong 1999:196-197; Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934). 

Women are responsible for most of the day-to-day domestic tasks in the 
solar (cooking, caring for children, raising the hens and pigs, and caring for 
the gardens). They are not confined to this space, however, but also ven- 
ture out to obtain items such as firewood (and sometimes water), and at 
times help their husbands or male relatives in the milpa (Jong 1999:217). 
Beginning at around age eight, girls work alongside their mothers, helping 
with the tasks as they can, as do boys with their fathers. Jong (1999:217- 
218) notes that in Tepich, women establish relationships outside their own 
solares primarily by distributing food to other households when needed, 
and by preparing the special ritual foods offered to the deities during cere- 
monies. While the latter is most often done at home, on certain occasions 
foods are prepared at the site of the ceremony or in a nearby house. When 
this occurs, the altar serves to demarcate gender-specific activity areas, 
which can only be crossed by the ritual specialist, or hmen, who may work 
in either space. 

The hmen serves as a mediator between the world of the gods and that 
of its human inhabitants. This role is invariably filled by a man, usually one 
who has trained with a well-established hmen and is generally an elder of 
the community. The hmen directs the preparation of ritual offerings (food, 
drink, incense, tobacco, etc.), prepares the altar, consecrates the offerings, 
intones the prayers, invites the deities to the feast, and ensures that every- 
thing has been carried out properly. He acts on behalf of the ritual spon- 
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sor, the sponsor's family, and the other participants (Jong 1999:182-184, 
225-227). 

Relationships between the participants in the ceremony, human and 
deity alike, are enacted during the course of preparing, consecrating and 
offering, and consuming the foods designated for the ah kanulob deity pro- 
tectors, as well as the other deities who must receive payment for their 
favors. Throughout this extended process, men and women maintain sepa- 
rate spaces in which they spend time conversing and building rapport. This 
can be seen as an extension of their division across the landscape during 
the activities of daily life, such as when women work in the houselot and 
men work in the fields. However, as Robin (2006) has pointed out, such 
daily activities often merge as people of all identities gather together or 
coordinate to complete a necessary larger task or cross by one another 
as they gather equipment. It is difficult to know what the norms were in 
the Postclassic period, despite written accounts specifying that women— 
except for those past the age of childbearing—were excluded from most 
rituals. Data from the codices suggest that the gender boundaries were 
not always as rigidly maintained as Spanish chroniclers were led to believe 
(Vail and Stone 2002). 

Of the offerings prepared for rituals, perhaps the most diagnostic is 
balche”, an alcoholic drink made from the bark of the balche' tree, honey 
from the stingless bee Melipona beecheii, and “virgin” water (suhuy ha’). 
Ethnohistoric sources describing life in sixteenth-century Yucatán men- 
tion balche' as a key component of all rituals and, we suggest, a marker of 
Yucatec ethnic identity. This is further suggested by its significance in the 
Postclassic Maya codices. 

Pre-Hispanic sources call attention to the importance of honey in Post- 
classic Yucatec Maya culture, as suggested by the twenty-eight almanacs 
that constitute the beekeeping section of the Madrid Codex (which makes 
up over 1096 of the codex as a whole; Vail 1994). In addition to its ritual 
uses, honey had medicinal properties that were well known to the pre- 
Hispanic inhabitants of Yucatán, and curers and midwives used it to treat 
a variety of conditions. It played an especially significant role for women 
prior to and following childbirth (González-Acereto, Quezada-Euán, and 
Medina-Medina 2006:234; Osado 1933; Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934; 
Roys 1931; Yurrita Obiols and Vásquez 2013:233-234). Additionally, 
Maya farmers were aware of the importance of bees in pollinating a variety 
of plants grown in the milpa and in the monte, and this is likely another of 
the reasons stingless bees were kept by farming families and played such 
a seminal role in indigenous cosmologies. Balche' (both the bark itself and 
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the drink made from it) was also believed to be efficacious for various ail- 
ments, and its consumption was a sign of participation in community- 
based rituals that were integral for defining those who could claim long- 
term ties to communities in the peninsula (see Chuchiak 2003). 


Balche’ Rituals in Ethnohistoric Accounts 


Balche' today is first and foremost a libation of the gods (Jong 1999; McGee 
1990). Its consumption by humans results from the need to petition or 
thank the deities for particular acts. What we believe to be balche' rituals 
are depicted in the Late Postclassic Maya codices and likely on some Clas- 
sic period Maya vessels, but our best source of information about them 
comes from ethnohistoric and ethnographic descriptions. Little research 
has been done to date to identify balche' ceremonies in the archaeologi- 
cal record, although preliminary work to identify honey by its chemical 
composition has been undertaken (Bianco, Alexander, and Rayson 2017). 
A growing body of literature documents archaeological evidence for pre- 
Hispanic beekeeping practices across the Maya area (Batún Alpuche 2009; 
Paris et al. 2018; Zralka et al. 2018), and contemporary efforts to revital- 
ize the cultivation of native bees in Maya communities are on the rise 
(González-Acereto, Quezada-Euán, and Medina-Medina 2006; Pat Fer- 
nández et al. 2018). 

Both indigenous-language documents and accounts written by Spanish 
chroniclers highlight the importance of balche' in ritual and communal life 
in Yucatán in the years following the Spanish Conquest. A passage from 
the Yucatec Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, recorded in written form 
during the eighteenth century, notes: "This is the balche' ceremony . . . We, 
the rulers spread in many separate parts, we worship them, the true gods" 
(cited in Chuchiak 2003:137). 

Spanish civil and ecclesiastical authorities found the devotion to balche' 
drinking, and its association with idolatrous practices (i.e., offerings to 
images of the Maya gods), so odious that "in order to avoid such great sins, 
they prohibited the drinking of balche”” (Relación de Nabalam, Tahcabo and 
Cozumel 1579). To support this prohibition, Spanish authorities also cut 
down balche' trees when seen on someone's land (Don Augustín Francisco 
de Echano, juez provisor of the Diocese of Yucatán, 1765; cited in Chuchiak 
2003). Despite these prohibitions, however, celebrations of the clandes- 
tine rituals continued unabated, although they required more planning 
and preparation, since the ingredients became increasingly hard to find. 
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Colonial Accounts of Balche' Preparation 


Diego de Landa, writing around 1566, provides a great deal of information 
about the flora and fauna of Yucatán, focusing especially on that which 
people used as food, in medicines, and for construction materials. Of bal- 
che”, he writes: "I will speak first of the wine that the Indians esteem so 
highly, and therefore plant them [the balche' tree] in all their enclosures 
or around their houses. It is an ugly tree, producing nothing but its roots, 
and its wine by using honey and water" (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]:104). Else- 
where, he notes that their wine is made of honey, water, and "the root of a 
certain tree they grow for this purpose" (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]:35). Landa 
and others were mistaken in noting that the root is used in making the 
balche’ drink; as Bruman (2000) notes, it is the bark. 

The three principal ingredients of balche'—the bark of the balche' tree 
(Lonchocarpus punctatus), fresh honey, and water from sacred underground 
sources, such as cenotes (sinkholes) or caves — were all associated with un- 
cultivated lands known as the monte. Although the balche’ tree could also 
grow in the solar, or domestic space, Spanish prohibitions and the fell- 
ing of such trees led people to seek out its bark in the forest. Moreover, 
although most families had hives in their solares, balche' makers preferred 
honey from wild bees, as well as water from pristine sources (Chuchiak 
2003). Foraging parties, financed principally by members of the elite class, 
sought both balche' bark and wild honey from frontier areas beyond Span- 
ish control. Such was the importance of balche' bark that elites maintained 
the trees in milpa plots far removed from the towns, where they could re- 
main hidden, and a special class of official developed to buy and trade in 
this illicit material. Several towns became known for having stores of the 
bark, and in some instances, the beverage itself was sold (Chuchiak 2003: 
143nn20 and 21). 

A description from 1579, written by Giraldo Díaz de Alpuche, a Span- 
ish official of the town of Dzonot, describes the process of making the 
drink: “They made it in several large wooden containers like large casks, 
and they added to the mixture from twenty to thirty and even fifty arro- 
bas of water and they cooked and boiled it there for two days" (Chuchiak 
2003:144, citing dela Garza et al. 1983, 2:84-85). As the quote indicates, 
the ingredients for the balche' drink were gathered and left to ferment in 
large wooden vats, or canoes, within someone's milpa or solar in prepara- 
tion for a ceremony in which they would be ritually fed to the gods. Once 
fermented, the balche' drink was carried by those assisting with the cere- 
mony to the location of the ritual in large gourds or wooden containers. 
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These descriptions tell us that in pre-Hispanic times, balche’ trees may 
have been present in both houselots and the forest — existing within both 
spaces, they may have transcended internal divisions of community space. 
On the other hand, men likely sought out honey from wild bees in groups 
similar to hunting parties, and this search may have entailed extended 
periods of time in the woods. During such trips, men would have taught 
their sons to recognize different plant and insect species, and surely par- 
ticipated in expedient hunting as opportunities arose (but see Masson 
et al., this volume, regarding possible prohibitions on expedient hunting 
in the environs of Mayapán). 


Balche’ Rituals in Colonial Period Yucatán 


Landa describes the use of balche' in two different contexts — public ritu- 
als at which sacrifices (offerings) are made and to which everyone contrib- 
utes, and private ceremonies sponsored by an individual who bears the 
expense. His discussion focuses on the public rituals; like the examples 
discussed below, they include a ceremonial component led by a ritual spe- 
cialist, which is undertaken by the leading men of the town — those whom 
Landa terms the "chiefs" and the "priests" (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]:70). 
The location of the "public" component of the ritual varies according to 
what it is, but it often takes place either in the courtyard of a temple or 
at one of the four entrances to the town, or it alternates between them. 
Landa notes that for the temple ceremonies, the men participated without 
the women (although elderly women were admitted to perform dances); 
he notes, however, that “women were admitted to festivals held in other 
places" (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]:70). (For a discussion of feasting in a Pre- 
classic community, see Brown and Freiwald, this volume.) 

Landa makes little mention of the types of offerings of food and drink 
that participants made to the deities, although he does mention the gen- 
eral feasting that occurred after the ceremony concluded: “After this 
burning of the incense, all ate the gifts and presents, and the wine went 
about until they became very drunk" (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]:71). Balche' 
(Landa's “wine”) is an exception, however; Landa notes its use in most 
of the monthly festivals (i.e., those taking place during each of the eigh- 
teen divisions of the Maya haab’, or year), some of which were limited to 
practitioners of certain professions (whereas others were celebrated by 
the community as a whole). Two that especially stand out are those for the 
months of Tzek and Yaxk'in. The sponsor of the Tzek festival hosted the 
event in his house and invited all those who kept bees for their honey. 
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During the festival, the participants presented numerous offerings to the 
deities, especially to the four Chaakob (Rain Deities), to whom "they gave 
four platters with balls of incense in the middle of each, and painted on 
the rims with figures of honey, to bring abundance of which was the pur- 
pose of the ceremony" (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]:73). Landa notes that the 
ceremony concluded with the drinking of wine, for which the hive owners 
provided abundant stores of honey. 

Yaxk'in saw preparations foran initiation ceremony that took place dur- 
ing the following month (Mol). An elderly woman dressed in a feathered 
cape presided; to assure that they would grow up to be fine craftsmen in 
the trades of their parents, she gave each of the boys and girls assembled 
nine blows on their knuckles. The ceremony concluded, unsurprisingly, 
with a feast, or what Landa calls “a fine drinking affair.” Of this, he re- 
marks, "[W]e must not believe that the devout old woman was allowed to 
become so drunk as to lose the feathers of her robe on the road" (Landa 
1978 [ca. 1566]:75). From this, we must conclude that elderly women — 
at least those performing ritual roles — were permitted to drink balche' on 
occasion. Although not further specified by Landa, this passage brings 
to mind the elderly "sorceresses" Landa discusses, who played the role of 
midwives, healers, and "godparents" for a particular community. 

Chuchiak (2003:145) pieces together a more detailed account of bal- 
che' offerings from a number of Colonial period documents, finding that 
a ritual specialist, or ah k’in, conducted balche' ceremonies, which a spon- 
sor— generally a member of the elite class — financed. The ah k'in directed 
participants (all male, according to Chuchiak's sources) in constructing an 
altar, where they placed stone and clay images of the deities on leaves of 
the habin tree (Piscidia piscipula). They hung gourds containing balche' from 
the altar, and around this they built a wooden enclosure that served as the 
sacred space for the performance of the ritual (Chuchiak 2003:145). The 
four-sided ritual space and the combination of nine and thirteen gourds — 
ritual numbers that scholars link to the underworld and celestial realm, 
respectively — served to re-create the Maya cosmos. 

Following this, the ah k'in offered balche' directly to the gods by pour- 
ing it onto the lips of the deity images. Next, he offered four gourds of 
balche', one to each of the world directions, and then drank a fifth gourd 
to symbolize the central space (Chuchiak 2003:147). The remaining par- 
ticipants were then free to drink their gourds of balche' and partake of the 
ritual foods, although this took place based on their social rank or politi- 
cal position, meaning that those of the highest rank received their balche' 
first, followed by members of the farming class. This pattern continued 
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until all of the balche' had been drunk and the participants were inebri- 
ated (Chuchiak 2003:147). At the conclusion of the ritual, the selection of 
the host or sponsor for the next ceremony occurred. Although costly, this 
was considered a prestigious position that allowed the individual chosen 
to develop important social ties and gain political power. 

Reference to the ethnohistoric sources suggests several important 
facets about the social relationships enacted through balche” rituals. Elites 
organized and paid for them, and they may also have controlled access 
to the materials necessary for making the drink. Certainly, the order in 
which participants drank balche' reinforced hierarchies. The rituals occa- 
sioned reciprocal relationships between elites in the community as the 
obligation to hold the ceremony rotated through them, and they fulfilled 
their obligations to feed the deities in return for the deities feeding them. 
Elites also cemented the loyalty of the agricultural class by means of such 
rituals, and men bonded more generally through their participation in the 
ceremonies, as did women who socialized as they fulfilled their own obli- 
gations in the form of ceremonial preparations. The consumption of bal- 
che’ was also believed to have curative effects, and participation in the cere- 
mony served to bring members of the community together for a common 
purpose (Chuchiak 2003:147). Chuchiak (2003) notes that, on occasion, 
the need for community cohesion overrode the restrictions on women par- 
ticipating, and Landa reports that elderly women were at times involved 
in dances and drinking (Landa 1978 [ca. 1566]). 


Contemporary Balche' Rituals 


Balche' continues to form a key component of rituals in Yucatec Maya com- 
munities today, as well as among the Lacandón, along with the maize drink 
saka' (often sweetened with honey), ritual “breads,” and tobacco. To get a 
better sense of how these rituals illustrate human-deity relationships, we 
focus first on the ceremony for renewing the god pots in the Lacandón 
Maya community of Naja’ (located in the rainforest of Chiapas, Mexico), 
and then discuss the u hanli kab' ceremony in Tepich, Quintana Roo. 

As was the case in the Colonial period, in Yucatán today individuals 
sponsor the balche' rituals and provide the bulk of the materials (consum- 
able and otherwise); they also hire a ritual specialist to oversee the cere- 
mony. This specialist, called the Amen, intones the prayers and ensures 
adherence to the proper order of events (Love and Peraza Castillo 1984). 
Among the Lacandón, the sponsor and his sons or sons-in-law are respon- 
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sible for preparing the balche', whereas his wives prepare the ceremonial 
foods in a special cooking hut used solely for preparing ritual foods. 


Lacandón Balche’ Ceremonies 


The Lacandón ceremony for renewing the god pots provides a close ana- 
logue to rituals practiced prior to Spanish contact documented in colonial 
sources, although the lack of a ritual hierarchy (i.e., a priesthood) sug- 
gests some very significant differences. The ritual itself took place in the 
god house, a structure that had many functions, including storing the god 
pots and other ritual paraphernalia when not in use (see Davis 1978:59, 
Figure 8, for the layout). A god pot was a vessel modeled with the fea- 
tures of a particular deity. It was uninhabited until activated ceremoni- 
ally by the burning of incense, at which time the god would come to tem- 
porarily reside in his god pot to receive the prayers and offerings of the 
supplicants. The principal Lacandón deities include Akinchob, the god of 
the milpa; Akna’, the moon goddess; Hachákyum, the solar deity and cre- 
ator of humans; Ixchel, the goddess of pregnancy and childbirth; K’ak’, god 
of fire and war; Kisin, lord of death; Mensabak, god of rain; and Sukun- 
kyum, lord of the underworld (McGee 1990:62- 63, Table 6.1). Balche' cere- 
monies are primarily undertaken as a payment for favors already given, 
but they may also be performed to "bribe" certain deities, such as the Rain 
Deities (ha'anak'uh), to provide more favorable weather conditions (Davis 
1978:106). 

The Lacandón from the community of Naja' prepare balche' for a num- 
ber of different ceremonial occasions. R. Jon McGee witnessed a balche' 
ceremony in the early 1980s, in which the ritual participants prepared the 
beverage using ten large jarfuls of water, carried in a clay jar with a rep- 
resentation of the god of balche' (Bol or Bor) modeled on the side; five 
liters of honey (although sugar cane or granulated sugar could be substi- 
tuted); and an unspecified number of strips of balche' bark. The ceremony's 
sponsor, aided by one of his sons or sons-in-law, collected the ingredients 
and transported them to the balche' chem (a hollow tree in the shape of 
a canoe), where they mixed them together, covered them with palm and 
banana leaves to protect them from contamination, and left them to fer- 
ment for a period of twelve to twenty-four hours (McGee 1991). 

Based on her residence with the Lacandón in the 1970s, Virginia Dale 
Davis notes that one of the community elders generally sponsors the bal- 
che' ritual and decides whether it is important to make a new balche' chem 
prior to the ceremony. These logs used to make the "canoes" are approxi- 
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mately twenty feet long and two feet in diameter and are made of ma- 
hogany (caoba; Swietenia macrophylla) or another durable wood such as 
k'uh che' (cedro; Cedrela odorata). This is the first of a number of cooperative 
acts undertaken in preparing the balche’ drink. Only married men with 
pregnant wives, or those who stop to watch, are required to help hew the 
new balche' chem ox contribute to making the drink. These same men also 
help drag it from the forest, where it is constructed, to the lake, where it is 
towed to the opposite shore and then dragged into position near the god 
house (Davis 1978:85-86). Women do not participate in making the bal- 
che' chem ox balche' drink, except for the sponsor's wives, provided they are 
not pregnant. Women whose husbands are involved may watch the balche’ 
drink being made. This process may last as long as three days and begins 
with those making the drink cutting and beating branches of the balche’ 
tree to loosen the bark, which is peeled off and dried (Davis 1978:87). It 
is then treated in a manner similar to that described in the ethnohistoric 
sources. 

Before offering balche' to the gods, the sponsor or his appointee leads 
two chants that are said to prevent hangovers. These are required when 
offering balche' (and other items) as payment to the gods (Davis 1978: 
88). The ceremonial sponsor consecrates the balche' with the participa- 
tion of the men in the community. This takes place in the middle of the 
night, and involves a chant, sometimes preceded by a flute version of the 
melody. It serves to transform the foamy, fermenting liquid into a "super- 
naturally efficacious substance" (Davis 1978:89). Women are prohibited 
from watching the consecration, which would negate its effectiveness. 

The deities selected to receive offerings are fed through their god pots 
with a couple of drops of balche' placed on their mouths. When the gods 
receive the balche’, they consume its essence (pishan), which is the oppo- 
site of how it tastes to humans; in other words, the earthly version should 
be weak so that it is strong when the gods consume it. The making of bal- 
che' is overseen by the god Bor, who tracks the progress of the mixture as 
it ferments. The ceremonial sponsor chooses someone to assume Bor’s re- 
sponsibilities in the earthly realm, and this man oversees each aspect of 
the process, from collecting the ingredients to mixing them, intoning the 
chants, pouring the beverage, and so forth (Davis 1978:106). In this sense, 
Bor and the person filling his role at Naja' enter into a unique relationship 
for the duration of the ceremony. 

The consumption of balche' is also linked to one's relationship to the 
deity world. Only those men and women who have made their mekchur 
payment to the gods—a presentation of offerings in a ceremonial setting 
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following a child's survival into adulthood — are eligible. While both men 
and women participate in balche’ consumption, it is an activity primarily 
meant to bind the men of the community through their shared partici- 
pation in the ritual, and to ensure that their obligations to the deities 
have been met. Indeed, all men residing in the community are expected 
to join in the ritual activities taking place in the god house (Davis 1978: 
106-107). Women, on the other hand, are excluded from the primary site 
of the ritual (the god house), but they gather in the ceremonial cooking 
house of the sponsor's wife, where they are brought one or two cupfuls of 
balche' by their husbands. 

Like the god pots, the jug in which balche' is served is anthropomor- 
phic. Although it is named for Bor (the god of alcoholic beverages), the jug 
used in the largest god house at Naja’ was manufactured by the Rain Deity, 
Mensabak (Davis 1978:113). The current and previous owners therefore 
have a kin relationship with the Rain Deity. 

Another edible offering made during the ritual is cacao, used to flavor 
the balche' or maize drink. It is prepared at the direction of the sponsor's 
wife, who uses a traditional stone mano and metate to grind the roasted 
cacao beans, to which she adds a type of grass that makes the cacao bever- 
age foam. This part of the process takes place in the god house, one of the 
few times when a woman is permitted to enter it (the other is during the 
ritual instruction of her daughters, which takes place during the mekchur 
payment). The sponsor's principal wife prepares the cacao with the help 
of her younger female relatives, much as the wife of the principal celestial 
deity teaches the younger women the skills needed to froth cacao offered 
to the principal god, K'akoch (Davis 1978:213-214). 

Each of the edible offerings— except for the balche'—is prepared by 
women (the sponsor's wife and her daughters/daughters-in-law) within 
the ceremonial cookhouse. Davis (1978:61) notes that women used to sing 
as they made the ceremonial food; this let the gods know that offerings 
were being prepared and they would soon be summoned. A number of in- 
edible offerings, prepared by the men, are also presented during the balche' 
ceremony, including copal incense, rubber figures, and headbands (Davis 
1978:76). These are transformed when received by the gods — the incense 
into food and the rubber figures into servants (McGee 1990:91). 

Davis (1978:106) notes that although generally no longer practiced, the 
men participating in the balche’ ritual once played musical instruments 
(rattles, flutes, and drums) as part of the ceremony, both to highlight dif- 
ferent stages of the ritual and as a form of entertainment. Storytelling 
and singing were also important components of the ceremony. The pre- 
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Hispanic sources suggest that these types of performances were another 
facet of human-deity interactions. Indeed, specific deities, such as K'ayum 
among the Lacandón, were the patrons of music and song, and certain 
individuals developed special relationships with them (McGee 1990:62). 

The Lacandón example differs from the ethnohistoric examples re- 
corded in Yucatán in a number of respects. First of all, there is no ritual 
specialist present among the Lacandón, although the sponsor and spon- 
sor's wife seem to fill that role. And though this may depend on the per- 
spectives of those recording the ritual processes, the wives seem to play a 
more central role in the ritual, and their status in terms of whether or not 
they are pregnant influences their husbands' and their own participation 
in various elements of the ceremony. While women cannot watch the con- 
secration of the balche’, they can enter into the god house to prepare the 
cacao, and they prepare the ceremonial foods in a designated cookhouse, 
occasionally singing, and certainly building social ties. As was the case 
with the rituals previously described, the gods inhabit physical materi- 
als —in this case the god pots. Somewhat distinctly, one god (Bor) plays a 
role in the ceremony through the enactment of one of the ritual partici- 
pants, who thereby achieves an intimate relationship with that deity. This 
closely corresponds to representations that we see in the codices and fits 
well with our ontological perspective; it may not have been noted by Span- 
iards recording rituals during the Colonial period due to limitations they 
faced in understanding the rituals. 


Making New God Pots 


God pots may be shared with one's father or father-in-law, and typically 
number between five and seventeen per household (Davis 1978:73). Both 
male and female deities are represented and are distinguished by the pat- 
terning on their clothing (Davis 1978:72). When constructing one's god 
pots, the owner selects those deities that he believes will provide the most 
help in response to his supplications (Davis 1978:74). These are "crafted as 
a corporeal replica of the god to whom it is dedicated. Five cacao beans are 
placed in the bowl of the new god pot to represent the heart (pishan), lungs 
(sat'ot”), liver (tamen), stomach (tsukir), and diaphragm" (Davis 1978: 75). 
Moreover, the heads are given anthropomorphic features; the body serves 
as the chest, and the bottom as the feet. 

In communities such as Naja’, the manufacture of new god pots involves 
the performance of a god pot renewal ceremony, held approximately every 
four years. The manufacturing process, undertaken in a temporary shelter 
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outside the community, takes approximately three months to complete. 
Those involved in making the new god pots also construct small pots used 
for making offerings and a god pot with arms for the wife of the caretaker 
of the underworld (Aknah). 

Once the new god pots are completed, a ceremony is held to present 
them. This involves burning copal in the god pot dedicated to Aknah in 
the early morning, followed by the burning of a large rubber figure in the 
same god pot, which takes place in the area outside the god house. This 
signals to the deities that they should descend from the celestial realm to 
inhabit their new god pots. It is accompanied by a song, during which the 
owners awaken the new god pots by striking them with beads that were 
acquired originally from the gods, who are credited with making them 
(Davis 1978:75, 77). 

At the end of the ceremony, the Aknah god pot and the small offer- 
ing pots are taken to a sacred cave to be left as offerings, as are the god 
pots that are being retired (those full of copal). Those responsible for their 
ritual deposition cover the offerings with palm leaves and burn incense to 
them (Davis 1978: 76). 

The new god pots, like those made previously, are intended to stave 
off illness and death, which is accomplished by supplicating and feeding 
(“paying”) the deities for cures. In this way, they serve as intercessors be- 
tween the world of humans and that of the gods and establish a relation- 
ship of reciprocity between the two. This is mirrored in the upperworld by 
the actions of the deities there, who call on the principal god K’akoch by 
supplicating their god pots, and ask him not to destroy their way of exis- 
tence and to keep them from growing old (Davis 1978:77). 


Balche’ Ceremonies in Yucatan 


In contrast to those of the Lacandon, indigenous deities supplicated in 
Tepich, Quintana Roo, are primarily limited to the deity protectors of the 
land, the community, and the animals; the directional Rain Deities (Chaa- 
kob); and the principal Rain Deity, Kun K’uh (Jong 1999). Of the several 
rituals in which balche' is offered as payment to the gods in Yucatec Maya 
communities, we focus on the u hanli kab’, or dinner of the bees, of which 
honey is one of the principal components. 

In celebrating the u hanli kab’, the ceremonial sponsor selects a hmen to 
oversee the ceremony. The hmen’s first responsibility is to prepare balche’. 
The process involved is similar to that described in the previous section. 
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The balche' must be ready before the other offerings are made so that it can 
be used to sanctify, or consecrate, the other ritual offerings, which include 
special breads (xnohwahob), a corn gruel (saka’), a chicken broth (kl), a 
porridge (xnabal), the hostias (hosts), and the “bees.” The “bees” are made 
from a mixture of cornmeal and honey from the xunan kab’, and are placed 
in two cleaned calabash (Crescentia cujete) gourds that are later left in the 
structure housing the beehives (Jong 1999:183). 

With the exception of the balche’, the wife of the sponsor prepares the 
other ritual food items and receives assistance from the other female mem- 
bers of the solar. The main ingredients of the ritual foods include maize, 
which is used to prepare the saka’, the xnabal, the xnohwahob, and the hos- 
tias; chickens; xunan kab honey (used in the “bees” and the hostias, as well 
as the balche’); and squash seeds (Jong 1999:183). The sacred meal is com- 
posed, therefore, of foods resulting from both male and female labor (the 
former including maize, squash, and honey, and the latter, chickens). Prior 
to the introduction of European animals, turkeys would have been used 
instead of chickens. It is interesting to note, however, that the word for 
wild turkey (kutz) appears in the codical texts referencing faunal offer- 
ings, rather than that for domesticated turkey (tso’). Additionally, other 
species of game animals, including deer, turtle, and fish, were also im- 
portant ritual offerings depicted in almanacs in the Dresden and Madrid 
codices (V. Bricker 1989; Vail and Hernandez 2013). This suggests that dur- 
ing the Postclassic period, men may have been solely responsible for pro- 
curing the foods prepared as offerings to the deities — something that is 
no longer the case today. In so doing, they acquired obligations to the ah 
kanulob of both the forest and of the solar. 

To prepare the ritual meal described above, women in Tepich grind 
maize for the saka' and the various breads and prepare the breads for cook- 
ing—a task in which the Amen participates so as to make sure that they 
are done to the deities' specifications. Prior to baking the xnohwahob (thick 
corn tortillas), they are decorated in a particular fashion, which can include 
adding patterns of crosses or dots. The hmen then fills the indentations in 
the tortillas with balche' and pepitas (ground squash seeds), using a scoop 
made from a habin leaf. The hostias —a mixture of xunan kab’ honey and 
cornmeal — are also decorated like the xnohwahob and "consecrated" with 
balche' and pepitas to make them fit for the deities who receive the offering 
(Jong 1999:183-184). 

While the women prepare the tortillas, the men dig the pit for the earth 
oven, or pib’, lay a layer of logs across it and a layer of stones on top of 
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that, and then burn the logs. Once the logs have burned sufficiently, the 
stones collapse into the pit. This is the signal to place the chickens and 
various breads into the pib', cover them with palm leaves and earth, and 
leave them overnight. The next day, before removing the baked offerings, 
the Amen sprinkles balche' over the pib’ to sanctify them. 

To celebrate the u hanli kab' in an appropriate manner, the hmen must 
prepare a space that allows interaction between the deities and their 
human hosts. For the Lacandón, this is provided by the god house, whereas 
Yucatec communities have no such permanent structure. Therefore, while 
the food cooks, the hmen builds an altar in front of the structure housing 
the bees in the solar on which to place the offerings to the deities. It must 
be constructed to certain specifications to meet the deities' expectations: 
it is square in shape to mirror the quadripartite world, and has two arches 
composed of habin leaves and twine to signify the sky. The hmen covers the 
table with habin leaves that form a surface fit for receiving the offerings 
for the deities. He then places a cross, his divining crystal, the hosts, xna- 
bal, and balche' in a row running down the center of the table. The other 
offerings (the saka’, xnohwah, and calabashes with k'ol) are placed on either 
side, with six offerings on one side of the table and seven on the other 
(Jong 1999:184). 

From the center of the arched branches, the hmen hangs a calabash of 
saka”, another with broth (kol), and one of the large tortillas with a cross 
and arc design. These are placed at the hole to the sky, where the deities 
are said to descend to receive the offerings. Beneath the altar, also at the 
center, the Amen places a tin containing resins (chal) harvested from the 
beehives, which is used as an incense to attract the deities. Additionally, 
two candles on the altar are lit for the gods who come to partake of the 
offerings. The “bees,” an offering made of cornmeal and honey, are placed 
on a log in the apiary (Jong 1999:184). 

Following the invitation to the gods to join the meal, the Amen divides 
the food and beverages among the ceremonial participants (all men), and 
the sponsor chooses someone to take the kol to the women and children, 
who are gathered in the kitchen area of the solar (Jong 1999: Prologue; 
Love and Peraza Castillo 1984:264). In this way, the entire family and 
extrafamily group of participants joins in sharing the ritual meal and in 
fulfilling their obligations to the deities who allowed them to harvest the 
honey and wax from the xunan kab' hives for ritual and personal use. 

In this context, the hmen once again plays his critical role as media- 
tor between humans and the gods. Bees exist in the ceremony not only 
through their contributions of honey but also in the little figures of corn- 
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meal and honey occupying the beehives nearby. Women prepare the foods 
and men cook them. Men eat the foods and drink the balche', while women 
and children receive the foods deemed ritually appropriate. 


Pre-Hispanic Balche’ Rituals: Evidence from the Codices 


The Maya codices depict a number of ceremonies in honor of the deities, 
including a dozen or more dedicated to the deity owners of the stingless 
bees. In light of the descriptions of the u hanli kab’ ritual in Tepich and the 
Lacandón balche' ceremonies, we draw conclusions about the activities and 
rituals enacted, as well as the relationships they suggest between human 
and deity participants and between human actors. 

What may be a Postclassic version of the u hanli kab’ ritual is depicted 
on page 106a of the Madrid Codex (Figure 12.1), where the creator deity 
Itzamna appears in the role of the ritual specialist, as indicated by his 
headdress (termed a "miter" by Landa) and the serpent scepter he holds 
for sprinkling balche”. The ha' glyph in his other hand (signifying "water" 
or "liquid" more generally) likely represents balche', and he stands adja- 
cent to a thatched structure containing beehives (in this instance, only 
one is shown, with a bee emerging from it). A vessel with glyphs represent- 
ing maize foods and an iguana offering indicates the types of foods pre- 
pared for the ritual, and the four directional glyphs surrounding the pic- 
ture symbolize a ritual circuit around the hives, similar to that described 
for the balche' ceremony in ethnohistoric sources. 

The fact that the hmen is portrayed by Itzamna suggests that this was 
the principal deity invoked in the ritual payment, of which we see only a 
simplified set of offerings (perhaps a type of broth or porridge prepared 
with iguana, as well as some of the xnohwahob). The image may imply that 
the hmen became the god Itzamna during the ritual, much as the sponsor's 
assistant in the god pot ceremony became the god Bor. If the ethnographic 
data provide useful guidelines, then women of the family sponsoring the 
ritual prepared the offerings of iguana and tortillas, which men cooked in 
a pib' (e.g., Jong 1999). Although the altar is not pictured, the depiction of 
Itzamna adjacent to the thatched structure housing the bees' hives sug- 
gests it would have been present next to the hives, as in the u hanli kab' 
ceremony celebrated at Tepich. 

In performing the ritual, the hmen not only offers payment to Itzamna 
in recompense for the honey harvest (perhaps that depicted in the first 
frame of the almanac on Madrid Codex pages 103c-104c [Figure 12.2], 
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Figure 12.1. Creator Deity Itzamna performing what is likely an u hanli kab' ceremony 
in front of a thatched structure housing a beehive, on Madrid Codex page 106a. After 
Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869-1870). 


which shows Itzamna having just finished harvesting honey from the 
hive). He is named as the bees’ owner in the text (u kab’ itzamna, "Itzamna's 
bees"). Similarly, he is named as the owner of the bees that have recently 
been established in a new colony on Madrid 103c, frame 1 (och yotoch u kab' 
itzamna, “Itzamna's bees enter their house”). In a cognate scene on Madrid 
105c-106c, offerings are given to mark the establishment of Itzamna's 
bees in their home. These include a (wild?) turkey and rubber incense that 
is being burned in a brazier. As we have seen in reference to the Lacandón, 
incense is one of the items fed to the gods, and rubber figures are burned 
to them. It is of particular interest that it is rubber incense (k’ik’), rather 
than copal (pom), that is the principal incense offering to the deities in the 
beekeeping almanacs of the codex. Although its significance is not clear, it 
may have been offered as a substitute for blood (also called k’ik’). Among 
the Lacandón of Naja’, red paint is a substitute for blood offerings. 

In the other almanacs that depict offerings as part of the establish- 
ment of new hives, the Maize Deity also receives iguana offerings (as did 
Itzamna for the u hanli kab”), and the death god's offerings consist of fire 
and bones (see Madrid Codex 103c, frame 2; 104c-105c, frame 2). This is 
also the case on Madrid 103b-106b, frame 3, in an almanac that seems to 
be associated with harvesting honey from the hives (Figure 12.3). If this 
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is what was intended, then it may be a shorthand version of the u hanli 
kab' ritual depicted on Madrid 106a. In the almanac on 103b-106b, the 
offerings and associated ceremonial dates are included for thirteen differ- 
ent deity owners. Only the first five are pictured, however; the others are 
simply mentioned in the text caption. Offerings are segregated into those 
given to celestial/upperworld deities (including xnohwahob and animals 
such as turtles, turkey, and deer), and those given to underworld/death 
deities (including fire, bones, skulls, and disembodied eyeballs). 

We find this intriguing for what it reveals about human-deity relation- 
ships: similar to the case of the Lacandón, each of the deities associated 
with the natural world played a role in human food-procurement pursuits 
and required acknowledgment in the form of prayers and offerings of co- 
mestible items. The latter varied in form based on the deity's primary as- 
sociations and abode, and the human actors who incurred the obligations 
were required to know the appropriate form of offering in each situation 
(depending on which deity was involved and the day in the sacred calen- 
dar on which the ritual occurred). For this, they engaged the services of a 
ritual specialist (hmen), who used codices to record what the numbers and 
types of offerings should be. 


Human-deity relationships are also determined by the associations and 
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Figure 12.2. Harvesting honey from the hive, on Madrid Codex pages 103c-104c. After 
Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869-1870). 


Figure 12.3. Ritual offerings made during the honey harvest, on Madrid Codex pages 103b-106b. After Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869-1870). 
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prognostications linked to particular actions and actors on specified dates 
in the ritual calendar, or tzolk'in. For example, on auspicious dates asso- 
ciated with the upperworld deities, prognostications include “abundance 
of food,” “feasting,” and “goodness.” These examples illustrate the reci- 
procity that takes place in human-deity interactions when humans fulfill 
their ritual obligations to the deities. On the other hand, rituals performed 
on inauspicious days associated with the underworld deities have negative 
repercussions and can lead to illness or death or to other bad omens. 

The almanac on Madrid 103b-106b (described above; see Figure 12.3) 
differs from the others in this section of the codex in that it highlights 
three ritually significant dates— Kib' (wax), Kab'an (honey, bee), and 
Etz'nab' (flint/flint knife). This may express the duration of the ceremony 
in each instance (three days), the first being when the honey and wax are 
extracted and the balche' made, the second when the ritual offerings are 
made, and the third when other ritual events (such as bloodletting?) were 
undertaken. It is clear from the other almanacs throughout this section 
of the codex that Kab'an days were those preferred for activities involving 
the bees, especially harvesting the honey, introducing bees to new hives, 
and performing rituals of payment to the deities. It is not always the case 
that the activities take place on Kab'an days, however. Honey extraction 
also takes place on 13 K'an and 13 Ik’, for example. Both are days with gen- 
erally positive associations in the tzolk'in, however (the glyph naming K'an 
is also used for foods made from maize, and Ik' has the meaning of "wind, 
breath" and "life"). 

On Madrid 109a (Figure 12.4), we see what may be the descent of the 
bee deities to receive the essence of the offerings. In this respect, it is of 
interest that the offerings depicted in the first frame include the glyphic 
collocation for abundance (yax-kan) in a vessel (perhaps suggesting an 
abundant harvest or an abundance of the food offering intended), and 
rubber incense in an incensario, which is also shown in the third frame, 
although this is substantially eroded. Itzamna's bees are said to produce 
abundantly in the caption to the first frame, and the third frame may spec- 
ify that the Maize Deity's bees produced abundantly. The almanac begins 
on the day 10 Kab'an in the ritual calendar, an appropriate time for offer- 
ings to Itzamna. 

Another almanac that varies from the others in this section occurs on 
Madrid 110a (Figure 12.5). Its calendric and hieroglyphic texts are, unfor- 
tunately, substantially eroded, but its four frames provide valuable infor- 
mation on how the pre-Hispanic Maya of Yucatán perceived stingless bees 
and their cosmological significance. What is portrayed is a quadripartite 
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Figure 12.4. Deities imbibing the essence of offerings made, on Madrid Codex page 
109a. After Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869-1870). 


Figure 12.5. Bees associated with the four world quarters, marked by the world trees 
on Madrid Codex page 110a. After Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869-1870). 
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mapping of space, represented by four different types of trees or vegeta- 
tion (a cacao tree in the first frame, what may be a ceiba in the second, a 
spiny plant — perhaps an agave —in the third, and an unidentified plant — 
possibly tobacco —in the fourth). A bee is shown descending to each, with 
what appears to be the avian form of Itzamna (the "Principal Bird Deity") 
perched on the ceiba tree in the second frame. We interpret this alma- 
nac as showing the establishment of the present world, attributed to the 
Bakab deities in the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, who plant trees 
in the four world quarters to separate the earth from the sky (Knowlton 
2010:65). The inclusion of bees in the four scenes indicates that they were 
likewise part of this creation, offered to the human inhabitants as a source 
of precious substances, much like the plants on which they perched. This, 
then, provides a mythological basis for the relationships linking humans, 
deities, and stingless bees up to the ethnographic present. 

Balche' would undoubtedly have been a component of many of the other 
ritual scenes in the codices, although it is not easy to recognize, since it 
has not been identified epigraphically. It may be the case, however, that 
it was called ha”, as among the Lacandón, with various modifying adjec- 
tives. If this proves to be true, then it had a widespread distribution in the 
screenfold books. 

It may be referenced in the caption to the first frame of the almanac 
on Dresden Codex pages 32a-35a (Figure 12.6), for example. On the right 
side of the picture, Chaak is shown holding an offering of tortillas sweet- 
ened with honey. He stands facing a seated deity, who is named as the god 
of the year, or haab’. The text specifies that the version of Chaak pictured 
here is the red, or eastern, Chaak. He is associated with the phrase chak ha' 
("great water,” possibly signifying balche”) and with a collocation meaning 
“feast,” modified by the phrase k’ul, or “sacred.” Below the seated deity is 
a reference to chak waah, "great tortillas," likely similar to the xnohwahob 
described for the u hanli kab' in Tepich. Although the ceremonial context 
remains unclear, the payment of food offerings to the deities to reinforce 
the reciprocal relationship is clearly portrayed. 

A later scene in the same almanac shows what is likely balche' ferment- 
ing in a pot (the vessel is marked by kab' glyphs, suggesting that honey is 
a principal ingredient). A number of other offerings are present (a deer 
haunch, tortillas, incense), as well as three skulls in a vessel, recalling some 
of the offerings made to the underworld deities in the almanacs dedicated 
to the stingless bees. The figure named in the caption, who is also pictured 
in the scene, is the Rain Deity Chaak, who wears a mantle decorated with 
footprints and is seated on a platform (described as a road in the text), 
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Figure 12.6. Ritual offerings involving honey on Dresden Codex pages 32a-35a, including tortillas sweetened with honey (frame 1) and balche' fermenting 


in a vessel (frame 4). After Fórstemann (1880). 
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also marked with footprints. Research undertaken by Victoria and Harvey 
Bricker (1992) suggests that this serves to mark the halfway point of the 
solar year, or haab’, corresponding to the start of the month Yax. 

According to Landa’s account, the month Yax was associated with 
the renovation of the temple in honor of the Chaakob (Landa 1978 [ca. 
1566], a fact that assumes importance in light of the almanac’s previous 
frame, which shows a deity seated within a temple with an offering, and 
a Chaak lying on top of it. Offerings pictured include deer and turtle meat 
in tortillas and perhaps a type of porridge. Landa's description goes on 
to note that the festival celebrated in Yax also involved the renovation of 
the "terra-cotta idols" and the braziers associated with them (Landa 1978 
[ca. 1566]), a description that sounds very much like the Lacandón cere- 
mony for renewing the god pots. It may be this that is highlighted in this 
almanac. 

Of further interest in relation to Davis's discussion of balche' rituals 
among the Lacandón is that the frame occurring just prior to that show- 
ing Chaak on top of the temple involves a sacrificial ritual (the Maize Deity 
has been decapitated). This is likely to signify a harvest ritual, which in 
Yucatán follows the same structure as the u hanli kab'. Offerings of tor- 
tillas and incense are pictured, as would be expected, and the four deities 
depicted (the quadripartite Pawahtuns, or Bakabs) play various musical in- 
struments, similar to those described as originally forming part of ritual 
offerings to the deities in Lacandón ceremonies. Other codical scenes also 
point to the importance of music and song in ceremonial contexts involv- 
ing interactions with deities. 

Almanacs such as this make it clear that the feasts prepared in payment 
to the gods involved not just comestibles but also music, song, and per- 
formance. It was only through highly scripted, socially enacted rituals that 
human-deity relationships could be negotiated and a balance achieved. 


Human-God-Bee Relationships Inferred for the Past 


As we have shown, humans living in the Maya area during pre-Hispanic 
times, and in Yucatán in particular, could not just go about the business 
of procuring food for their families in what today might be called a secu- 
lar way. No step in the food system could be accomplished without sup- 
plication to the gods: not planting the fields, establishing a new beehive, 
constructing a bee home, or harvesting goods from field and forest. One 
of these actions necessitated another — as gods initially supplied bees and 
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plants to the world, and in fact owned nonhuman actors such as bees, they 
could not be ignored as humans reaped the benefits of their production. 
Similarly, in the process of cementing ties with the deities, humans en- 
gaged with bees, food, ritual plants (such as the habin tree), and game ani- 
mals, as well as with one another. Gods could express dissatisfaction with 
humans through negative outcomes meted out on the plants and animals 
associated with them, as well as through direct interference with human 
well-being. 

Among humans, we see that women and men maintained separate 
spaces for activities that enabled rituals to occur, with notable exceptions, 
including the ability of the hmen and elderly women to work across such 
divides. While at times only men, select elderly women, and gods may have 
consumed balche’, eventually all engaged in eating the ceremonial foods 
with ingredients consisting primarily of honey, maize, squash seeds, and 
game animals. These food items represent the labor of men, women, gods, 
and bees, from locations in the solar, the milpa, and the monte. The altars 
further integrated space and the four world quarters invoked during a 
successful ritual. Humans commemorated the webs of being involved in 
spaces across the community on a daily basis as they acquired, prepared, 
and ate foods, but also on the ritual occasions described in this chapter, 
accompanied by music, song, and performance, and even transformation 
into other beings across these categorical divides, as humans became gods, 
for example. 

Time itself became an actor as well, seen especially in the prognostica- 
tions of the tzolk'in, and we can detect scribes' preoccupation with track- 
ing auspicious and unfavorable days in the innumerable calendrical calcu- 
lations found in the Madrid Codex. The moving parts involved in any ritual 
compelled support from specialists who could help ensure that relation- 
ships would not face uncertainty due to failures in planning. The specialist 
could also confirm the effectiveness of ritual meal preparation and conse- 
cration. Meanwhile, hefty provisions required sponsors from the ranks of 
elites who could bear the cost on behalf of their extended families, while 
expecting the favor to be returned. A sponsor cemented relationships 
between people of varying social and gender identities and allowed the 
powerful to maintain their favor with the gods, sustaining high outputs of 
honey, maize, and other plant and animal products granted them. 
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Conclusions 


In this chapter, we have provided epigraphic, ethnohistoric, and ethno- 
graphic accounts of rituals incorporating balche' and related to beekeep- 
ing. Ceremonies such as these emphasize the importance of webs of re- 
lationship between deities, humans, animals, and plants in accessing food. 
People— women and men, rich and poor, old and young — reinforced their 
complex social identities through the roles they played as they prepared 
for and performed rituals. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Conclusion: In Maya Food Studies, 
Who Is Maya? What Is Food? 


JEFFREY M. PILCHER 


The ancient Maya have enthralled the modern imagination in an increas- 
ingly sensorial fashion. During the nineteenth-century age of industry, 
outsiders first glimpsed ghostly visions of a lost civilization through the 
travel accounts of John Lloyd Stephens (1841) as illustrated by the classic 
lithographs of Frederick Catherwood. Beginning with the mid-twentieth- 
century deciphering of glyphs by Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1963), the Maya 
acquired a voice to speak of the lineages of dead kings. Now, Her Cup for 
Sweet Cacao conveys the tastes and smells of the Maya to twenty-first- 
century readers with a growing interest in food. As these chapters show, 
cracking the Maya culinary code holds enormous promise for expanding 
our knowledge of diverse gender, status, and ethnic identities within this 
remarkable ancient world. 

Archaeologists and historians, with their shared concern for change 
over time, have followed broadly similar paths toward the study of food. 
Scholars in both disciplines first approached food for what it could say 
about seemingly more important topics; thus, diet and subsistence served 
as measures of standards of living and of the rise and fall of societies over 
the longue durée (Braudel 1979; Flannery 1982; Haviland 1967; Lentz 1991; 
Pohl 1994; Rotberg and Rabb 1985; Steckel and Rose 2002; White 1999; 
Wright 2006). An awareness of culinary cultures as worthwhile subjects 
took off around 1990, beginning among Mayanists with the analysis of 
epigraphic and ethnographic sources and as part of the New Cultural His- 
tory's interest in formerly overlooked texts such as cookbooks (Belasco 
1989; Coe 1994; Flandrin and Montanari 1999; Gabaccia 1998; Pilcher 
1998; Pyburn 1989; Taube 1989). Research has flourished in both fields 
since the turn of the century with increasingly sophisticated approaches 
to sensory analysis, social distinction, identity formation, and histori- 
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cal memory (Freedman 2008; Hastorf 2017; Joyce and Henderson 2007; 
MacDonald 2008; Norton 2008; Rappaport 2017; Rath 2010; Staller and 
Carrasco 2010; Stross 2011; Wilk 2006). 

Although the contributors to this volume speak to important debates 
within the field of archaeology, what impressed me most from a food 
studies perspective was the many ways that foods helped construct social 
identities within the Maya world. Clearly there was no single Maya cuisine, 
just as we can no longer speak of modern-day Mexican, Italian, or Chi- 
nese national cuisines as anything other than ideological constructs (King 
2019; Pilcher 1998; Scarpellini 2015; Wilk 1999). In a similar fashion, food 
studies scholars have gone a long way toward disaggregating the influ- 
ences of gender, ethnicity, and class among, for example, African Ameri- 
can foods that were once lumped together under the controversial label of 
“soul food” (Opie 2008; Tompkins 2012; Wallach 2019; Williams-Forson 
2006). In deconstructing Maya cuisine, the contributors to this volume 
make innovative use of such important new food studies approaches as 
embodied practice, mobility studies, and deconstructing edibility. 

More than half of the chapters in this volume mention some form of 
ritual consumption in their titles, which is hardly surprising, given the 
centrality of feasting in recent archaeological research (Bray 2003a; Diet- 
ler and Hayden 2001; Jones 2007). But scholarly attention to performance 
extends beyond ceremonial commensality to include diverse expressions 
of “embodied practice,” as performance studies scholars broadly define 
their subject (Taylor 2003; Worthen 2004). For example, James McCann 
(2009) has reconstructed the repertoires and improvisations that served 
to record, convey, and transform cooking skills historically in Africa in 
the absence of formal cookbooks. The authors herein have been particu- 
larly adept at locating the materializations of cooking and eating perfor- 
mances, as well as the meanings and memories they once conveyed, in 
abandoned spaces and cluttered middens. 

Temples, palaces, and courtyards, through their architectural design 
and ornamentation, leave the most obvious evidence of feasting in the 
archaeological record, although even here, careful interpretation is needed 
to discern the social meanings of commensality. M. Kathryn Brown and 
Carolyn Freiwald (this volume) ground this collection in the Preclas- 
sic period by noting that the modest platforms on which the distinctive 
Mesoamerican truncated pyramids were later built started out as spaces 
for communal feasting. The debris supporting this conclusion also pro- 
vides a helpful reminder to the field of food studies, which congratulates 
itself on the breadth of its vision from "farm to fork” but too often ignores 
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the inevitable waste at the end of (and indeed all along) the commodity 
chain. Based on an analysis of food remains and ritual artifacts, Brown 
and Freiwald argue that although these feasts were "potlucks" to which 
community members contributed, they were not gatherings of equals 
but rather held "subtle ritual and political dimensions that created the 
possibility for social positioning and provided opportunities for key par- 
ticipants to gain status and create debts that could lead to their political 
advantage." Their discussion of a small-scale, early polity contrasts with 
Maxime Lamoureux-St-Hilaire's account (this volume) of mature Maya 
kingship at La Corona. This Late Classic Versailles proclaimed the ruler's 
grandeur to subjects and visitors through a progression of theatrical 
spaces, from vast public courtyards to intimate throne rooms. Elaborately 
carved benches served both to stage the ritual consumption of tamales 
and chocolate and, through glyphs and scenes painted on the backrests, 
to interpret the political meaning of these feasts as tribute or largesse, all 
to the accompaniment of musicians and dancers. The chapter also explores 
the risks involved in hosting such feasts, including environmental stress, 
food spoilage, and disappointed guests. Thus, whereas Brown and Freiwald 
point out the latent inequalities of the intimate potluck, Lamoureux-St- 
Hilaire emphasizes the perils to the powerful of a banquet gone awry. 

Feasting played a vital role in maintaining the spiritual realm as well as 
political life among the ancient Maya. Jon Spenard, Terry G. Powis, Adam 
King, and Nilesh Gaikwad (this volume) examine the ritual consumption 
of beverages within caves. Although subterranean grottos have not re- 
ceived the archaeological attention given to pyramids, plazas, and ball- 
courts, they were nevertheless valued throughout Mesoamerica as critical 
sites of contact between humans and the supernatural world. Spenard and 
his coauthors reveal not only the types of beverages that were consumed, 
including cacao and alcoholic beverages, but also symbolic inversions of 
the usual associations between ritual spaces and elite males. Both caves 
and cacao were gendered female among the Maya, and commoners as well 
as elites likely conducted ceremonies within these extensive underground 
spaces. Meanwhile, Gabrielle Vail and Maia Dedrick (this volume) map the 
ritual geography around balche', a honey-based alcoholic beverage, whose 
consumption patterns corresponded to the four cardinal directions of the 
Maya cosmos, while also revealing an appreciation of the ecological impor- 
tance of bees in pollinating crops. Vail and Dedrick likewise pay attention 
to the gendering of balche' rituals; although men and at times respected 
older women monopolized temple ceremonies, women participated in 
rituals elsewhere and prepared food offerings. 
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All of the chapters in this collection offer insights into the embodied 
practices of Maya cooking, but two in particular examine regional cuisines 
in a holistic fashion with an eye toward various forms of integration and 
differentiation. Lilia Fernández Souza, Mario Zimmermann, and Socorro 
del Pilar Jiménez Álvarez (this volume) use the foodways of a Late Classic 
settlement in Yucatán to illuminate a social hierarchy comprising not only 
elites and commoners but also a range of intermediate groups. House- 
holds were ranked first by access to raw materials, including domesticated 
and hunted animals, fields, gardens, orchards, beehives, and even water 
from private cenotes (sinkholes). Culinary equipment afforded another 
way of displaying status through delicate serving dishes and specialized 
tools and appliances such as storage containers, grinding stones, and cut- 
ting implements. The greatest sign of status (among the ancient Maya and 
still today) was the ability to command the labor of others, whether gangs 
of men working in the fields or cadres of women grinding corn and wrap- 
ping tamales. Fernández and her collaborators found a remarkable varia- 
tion between high- and low-status households. Although fancy imported 
metates and obsidian blades are unsurprising in elite kitchens, the com- 
plete absence of grinding stones among the very poor is quite astonish- 
ing. Did humble women grind their metates literally to dust or carry them 
off when moving house, while more affluent neighbors bought new ones? 
Perhaps this indicates a Classic-era version of street foods, which are as 
much a response to inadequate housing as to any popular desire for al- 
fresco dining. Whatever the case, food clearly materialized social hierar- 
chies not only through unequal access to nutrients but also through tastes 
and performances of status. 

Julia Hendon (this volume) complements the Yucatecan example by 
showing that food could alternately exacerbate social stratification or help 
prevent the emergence of such hierarchies. As case studies, she examines 
the highland Copán valley of western Honduras, which had been incorpo- 
rated into the Maya world and its political culture of kingship by the fifth 
century CE, and the Lower Uláa valley on the northern Honduran coast, 
which stood apart as a politically decentralized and ethnically diverse fron- 
tier, as in some ways it remains to the present. Although inhabitants of 
the two regions had broadly similar access to ingredients, their differing 
culinary preferences were expressed through the tastes and refinements 
of “sauces, fillings, and flavoring elements . . . that reflected local identi- 
ties, created distinction, and fostered commensal relations.” Hendon also 
reminds us of the culinary performances that attach meaning to foods 
such as cacao: “Served in tall, finely made and decorated drinking vessels, 
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the liquid would be whipped or poured from a height to produce a frothy, 
foaming head on the surface of the liquid that seems to have been the 
quintessence of elegance and was highly valued.” Personal identities could 
also be formed through the labor of food preparation, as Nicholas Carter 
and Mallory Matsumoto (this volume) illustrate with the example of a 
woman denoted by hieroglyphs as the “tamale person,” although we can- 
not know if that was how she thought of herself. Hendon's comparative 
study clearly indicates that local performances of cooking and eating were 
made possible by and gained meaning within broader networks of travel, 
trade, and tradition. 

To examine such networks, the emerging field of mobility studies offers 
methodologies that can be as useful for the ancient Maya as for modern 
globalization. Mobility studies is premised on the notion that although 
the movements of people, goods, and ideas are often studied in isolation— 
for example, by migration history, international economics, and media 
studies —they are in fact connected and can only be understood in rela- 
tionship to one another. Elizabeth Zanoni (2018) demonstrated the value 
of such an approach for examining the transatlantic invention of Italian- 
American cuisine. Often dismissed as bastardized products of assimila- 
tion, pasta, cheese, and wine manufactured by migrants in the Americas 
substituted for expensive Italian imports, thereby satisfying the migrants' 
desire for familiar foods while allowing them to remit money to family at 
home. Mobility studies often focuses on three basic variables: the mode 
of travel, whether merchant ship, pilgrim's trail, or military campaign; the 
scale of movement, ranging from global to regional and local; and the ex- 
ceptions to mobility, or the barriers that impede some types of movement 
but not others. For example, the Columbian exchange of maize to Europe, 
without the accompanying movement of people (indigenous cooks) and 
ideas (the alkaline-processing technology nixtamal), contributed to wide- 
spread outbreaks of the dietary-deficiency disease pellagra (Pilcher 2012). 

Mobility studies often evokes images of jet airplanes and global trav- 
elers— or their Classic-era equivalent, Maya chocolate on the Ances- 
tral Pueblos' "turquoise trail" (Crown and Hurst 2009) — but this schol- 
arly framework can also provide insights at more localized scales as well. 
Marilyn Masson's discussion (this volume) of unequal meat distribution 
in Terminal Classic and Postclassic Mayapán nicely illuminates how urban 
gravitational fields can affect the movements of people and commodities. 
Of course, there is nothing new in cities attracting wealth, but what was 
more striking was the lack of animal remains in the homes of rural dwell- 
ers who should have had access to small game in fields and forests. This 
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finding is all the more significant when extended from the Classic to the 
Postclassic, as declining human populations might have eased the envi- 
ronmental stresses that contributed to resource inequality. Nevertheless, 
although highly prized deer meat was widely distributed across the city 
of Mayapán, poor farmers apparently could not even provide themselves 
with an iguana. Compounding the riddle, at least one family outside the 
city wall had access to meat at a comparable level to artisan households 
within Mayapán. Masson suggests a variety of possible explanations for 
these rural-urban disparities, including commodity markets, tribute de- 
mands, and sumptuary laws. But everyday patterns of mobility could also 
influence meat consumption, albeit in ways that may be difficult to discern 
in the archaeological record. Communal feasting outside the home could 
help ameliorate inequalities, while the preparation and consumption of 
hunted or trapped animals by men directly in the fields could exacerbate 
inequalities within the family. 

Among the many foods of Mesoamerica, cacao surely had the most ex- 
tensive commodity trade, reaching as far north as present-day New Mexico. 
The epigraphical sources examined by Nicholas Carter and Mallory Matsu- 
moto (this volume) reveal a great deal about the tastes and meanings of 
cacao, which was “variously described as ‘new’ (ach), ‘ripe’ (kan), ‘sweet’ 
(tzah), or flavored with a variety of additives including ‘honey’ (kab’ or 
chab’), ‘lima bean’ (ib’), ‘cherry’ (suutz), and possibly ‘chili’ ich)” Moreover, 
a mural at Piedras Negras situates cacao at the ceremonial heart of a royal 
reception of visitors. The authors suggest that the ancient Maya may even 
have had a sense of terroir, identifying and valuing cacao based on its re- 
gional origins. Regardless of whether Maya connoisseurs sought to distin- 
guish Soconusco from Belize cacaos in blind tastings, Julia Hendon clearly 
shows that origins mattered in the meanings attached to cacao. Although 
a local crop in the Lower Ulta valley, produced and consumed by ordinary 
folk, it was an imported commodity at Copan, used by elites to participate 
in a pan-Maya culture of kingship and to differentiate themselves from 
their subjects. Nevertheless, the cultivar-commodity dichotomy does not 
explain the full range of cacao’s meanings or the greater or lesser degrees 
of social distinction derived from it, even among the cases surveyed in this 
volume (cf. Fernandez Souza, Zimmermann, and Jiménez Alvarez; Spe- 
nard et al.). 

The circulation of recipes and culinary equipment could be as signifi- 
cant as commodity exchange in ancient Mesoamerica. Traci Ardren (this 
volume) makes a compelling case that molcajetes (grater bowls or mortars) 
and comales (earthenware griddles), introduced from central Mexico dur- 
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ing the Terminal Classic, provided a critical element of elite identity at Chi- 
chén Itzá. A "city like no other," this Yucatecan metropolis arose as other 
Maya urban centers were declining, and it shared monumental architec- 
ture, a luxury trade, and a messianic cult with distant Cholula and El Tajín. 
Scholars no longer believe that Chichén was founded by invaders from cen- 
tral Mexico, but they still struggle to explain how the city maintained its 
hegemonic regional grip as commoners elsewhere rejected elite tribute de- 
mands. By examining novel cooking utensils in a subject town as well as 
at the city's ceremonial center, Ardren shows how feasting helped foster 
shared Itzá identities. Similar examples of culinary soft power range from 
the standardized Inka kitchenware used to distribute food and reinforce 
imperial ideology across the Andes (Bray 2003b) to McDonald's Cold War- 
era burger-and-fry evangelism (Watson 1997). Botanical analysis of the 
foods prepared in these appliances holds great promise for understand- 
ing regional culinary exchanges and transformations during this critical 
period in Mesoamerican history. With comales came the skills of making 
tortillas, which, as Vail and her coauthors note, were prized enough to serve 
as offerings to the bee gods. Molcajetes, by contrast, make a curious choice 
for feasting precisely because they are generally less efficient for large-scale 
food production than metates, for example, in grinding chile and seeds 
for making large quantities of mole, a central Mexican festival dish that 
has never gained particular favor among the Maya. The presence of molca- 
jetes in ceremonial centers rather than in detached kitchen sites suggests 
that they may have been used for intimate dinner parties among the elite 
rather than grand banquets, rather like the tableside guacamole presenta- 
tions in upscale Mexican restaurants. (Celebrity chefs may soon rediscover 
tableside “guacamole à la Chichén Itzá” as the next big trend in the “pre- 
Hispanic menus" of la nueva cocina mexicana [nouvelle Mexican cuisine].) 
The high status assigned to molcajetes and comales at Chichén Itzá con- 
trasts with the more ambivalent attitudes toward another culinary novelty 
introduced from central Mexico, pulque. This alcoholic beverage, fer- 
mented from the sap of the agave (century plant), has been dated to classic 
Teotihuacán and spread widely across Mesoamerica. Although a valuable 
dietary supplement, pulque was associated in the Aztec Empire with the 
fearsome gods of drunkenness, Four Hundred Rabbits, and was banned 
from consumption by commoners (Bruman 2000; Correa-Ascencio et al. 
2014; Taylor 1979). The introduction of pulque to the Maya world seems 
to have not been well documented yet, but the Late Classic epigraphic 
references discussed by Carter and Matsumoto (this volume) indicate 
the fascination and dread that this beverage inspired among the Maya as 
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well. Depictions of pulque consumption, by way of enemas to heighten its 
psychoactive properties, suggest that the goal was to achieve otherworldly 
visions rather than to enhance sociability in drinking together. The few 
known narratives likewise refer to ceremonial occasions such as making 
offerings, impersonating gods, or dedicating structures. At times, Maya 
glyphs record kings consuming pulque, although that was not necessarily 
a positive thing. In China, the last emperor of Shang is remembered for 
drinking so much that he lost the Mandate of Heaven and was overthrown 
by the Zhou (Sterckx 2015). Unlike the Aztec rulers who banned consump- 
tion by commoners, the Maya elite seem to have provided the pulque to 
their subordinates, or at least preferred to be depicted in that fashion. As 
Native Americans discovered with the arrival of European distilled liquor, 
exotic foods can prove dangerously alluring. 

The example of pulque points to a third important line of research, 
pursued here and in food studies more generally, which seeks to question 
the focus of the entire field. Shanti Morell-Hart (this volume) frames the 
issue quite bluntly: "When it comes to ancient Maya foods, we cannot even 
take edibility for granted." By exploring the boundaries of what is consid- 
ered to be food, we can see more clearly the ways that social meanings are 
constructed around it. Although evolutionary psychologists may well be 
correct in attributing humans' remarkable taste memory to the foragers' 
need to distinguish safe foods from toxins (the “omnivore’s paradox”), it 
may be more useful to examine how these mental tools have been repur- 
posed in a cultural fashion to distinguish insiders from outsiders. The vis- 
ceral unease arising from foods that are perceived as dangerous has often 
been reflexively associated with people who eat such foods, making them 
appear less than human (Fischler 1980; Long 2004; Rohel 2017; Tomp- 
kins 2012). Another socially constructed boundary has arisen at times be- 
tween food and medicine. Although the Chinese, for example, consider 
food to be crucial to health (Chang 1977), Western societies increasingly 
separated the two categories beginning in the early modern period (Flan- 
drin 1999). Nevertheless, even in Europe and North America, the bound- 
aries inevitably blur, as Sidney Mintz (1985) noted in his discussion of 
sugar as a “drug food.” Alcohol may likewise be considered as food—a glass 
of wine with dinner—or as a drug—as in late-night binge drinking (Wil- 
son 2005). Finally, social rules govern the constitution of a proper meal; 
Audrey Richards (1939) observed agrarian societies in which people did 
not feel that they had eaten without a culturally significant starch. By con- 
trast, Mary Douglas (1972) defined middle-class, Anglo-American meals 
of the mid-twentieth century by the formula meat plus two side dishes. 
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The central place of maize in diet and culture was seemingly universal 
among the Maya, and indeed throughout Mesoamerica. Fernández Souza, 
Zimmermann, and Jiménez Álvarez (this volume) observe the connection 
between the “symbolism of divine rulership and the expression of Maya 
rulers as an embodiment of the Maize Deity.” Lamoureux-St-Hilaire (this 
volume) likewise cites logographs that indicate feasting with “two stylized 
faces stuffed with tamales and drink.” Spenard and his collaborators (this 
volume) specify further that maize was gendered male, perhaps in part 
because it favored sunshine, unlike cacao, which was considered female 
and grew in the shade. Maize could be prepared in diverse ways, including 
in tamales, tortillas, pozoles (stews), and atoles (smoothies), but the first 
step in most any recipe was to prepare nixtamal by simmering the maize 
with an alkaline limestone, a method dating back among the lowland 
Maya to the Preclassic period (Cheetham 2010). Carter and Matsumoto 
(this volume) describe “two key benefits [of nixtamalization]: reduction of 
the labor required to grind maize, by breaking down the kernel's durable 
external pericarp or shell; and enhanced nutrition, by releasing niacin and 
amino acids inherent in the maize and contributing additional calcium 
from the lime.” From a modern, functionalist perspective, we can see that 
nixtamal technology allowed societies to prosper and spread across Meso- 
america as well as the eastern woodlands of North America, where it was 
called hominy. Why women adopted this recipe in the first place, without 
knowledge of amino acids or B vitamins, remains a mystery, although one 
that may be addressed by following Shanti Morell-Hart's suggestion that 
“the emergence of key staple crops such as maize, beans, and squash was 
tied more closely to their flavors than to their caloric content.” Perhaps 
early Maya women began adding limestone to their cooking pots because 
of the rich umami flavors that it imparted to the maize, never imagining 
that great civilizations would one day rise from their serendipitous culi- 
nary experiment. 

Apart from the ubiquitous nixtamalized maize, all other components 
of the Maya diet seem to have been “ethnic foods” that varied with local 
tastes. Julia Hendon (this volume) shows that even such fundamental 
Mesoamerican ingredients as beans, a valuable source of protein, and chile 
peppers, a widely prized condiment, might be absent from regional cui- 
sines. Hendon also reminds us that cooks can prepare the same ingredi- 
ents in distinctive ways to assert local identities. And, of course, what out- 
siders might assume to be completely identical foods can provoke intense 
rivalries; think of gallo pinto (black beans and rice in Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica), arepas (maize patties in Colombia and Venezuela), and tamales 
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(steamed maize dumplings throughout Mesoamerica and the Caribbean 
basin). Petra Cunningham-Smith, Ashley E. Sharpe, Arianne Boileau, Erin 
Kennedy Thornton, and Kitty F. Emery (this volume) survey another re- 
vealing culinary boundary in their discussion of Maya dog breeding and 
consumption. They show that although dogs were clearly eaten, tremen- 
dous variability occurred in the ways they were consumed and in the 
meanings they were assigned. Faunal analyses suggest that dogs provided 
an important nutritional source in early societies, but over time the Maya 
became more selective in their consumption. In some places, dogs became 
valued commodities in long-distance trade, while in others, they seem to 
have disappeared almost entirely from the menu. The authors note that 
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they were a ““sometime food' eaten with the full cognizance of the sym- 
bolic meaning of the dog beyond its nutritional value” as “participants in 
specific ceremonies, hunters, companions (in life and death), healers, and 
symbols. These combine with the dog's role as food to expand the defini- 
tion of food uses." 

The cases examined in this book also help us problematize what exactly 
we mean by eating. The Spanish conquistadors found many New World 
practices to be profoundly at odds with their expectations of a proper 
meal. The natives drank alcohol in a binge fashion for its spiritual proper- 
ties rather than in measured cups to enhance sociability; worse still, they 
often consumed it by way of enemas. The mastication of tobacco among 
the Maya and of coca in the Andes was another method of ingesting sub- 
stances that violated European standards because it was spit out rather 
than swallowed. Yet another indigenous practice for consuming tobacco 
was described with astonishment as “drinking smoke” (Schivelbusch 
1993:97). These are all efficient methods for consuming substances that 
stimulate or restore the body, which is perhaps the most basic meaning 
of the concept of eating, and Europeans eventually reconciled themselves 
to each, in one way or another. Nevertheless, they illustrate the ways that 
eating practices, as well as the foods themselves, provide a means for soci- 
eties to differentiate themselves from supposedly uncivilized others. 

One final socially constructed boundary illuminated by the authors 
serves to divide humans from nonhuman entities. Mesoamerican deities 
were famously fluid in their identities, often donning the masks of others 
to assume their character and powers, and Maya rulers likewise regularly 
impersonated gods in rituals. Taking an ontological perspective on Maya 
beekeeping, Vail and Dedrick explore the relationships between humans, 
gods, and animals. To harvest honey successfully, humans not only had to 
respect the bees themselves but also offer sacrifices to the animals' super- 
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natural protectors, who took the form of giant bees. In a similar fash- 
ion, Morell-Hart adopts a posthumanist approach to explore the ways 
that plants could socialize humans to encourage their transplantation and 
propagation and through their incorporation into human bodies. Indeed, 
the Maya famously believed that their flesh was maize. 

The emerging field of Maya food studies holds enormous promise for 
answering long-standing questions about the rise and fall of civilizations, 
for example, through the invention of nixtamal and feasting at Chichén 
Itzá. Moreover, attention to food can help frame new research agendas 
about what it meant to be Maya in terms of gendered cooking and eat- 
ing and experiments with ethnic foods. By examining embodied practices 
around food production and consumption, diverse forms of circulation, 
and the very boundaries of edibility and humanity, these chapters also ex- 
pand the limits of archaeology and food studies. Nevertheless, the authors 
say a great deal about communal feasting but far less about everyday home 
cooking, although Brown and Freiwald note the intimate connection be- 
tween the two. Likewise, while the contributors discuss the importance 
of sensory analysis of Maya foodways, even more could be done to show 
the relationships between taste as physical experience and as social dis- 
tinction. With continued research along these lines, future surveys of the 
Maya world will be able to give cooks and farmers the attention they de- 
serve —on a level with priests and kings. 
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